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INTEODUCTION^' 


Tills is the beginning of a series of marketing sur- 
veys as recommended by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India. Further reports will issue shortly 
dealing with other important products such as rice, 
linseed, groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, hides and 
skins, livestock, etc., and with special surveys in regard 
to Markets and Fairs and Co-operative Trading. The 
work of marketing investigation began in 1S35 and has 
since then been carried on throughout the whole of India 
— both provinces and States. The present report is the 
first fruit of tlieae All-India investigations and attempts 
to show as concisely and clearly as i>ossible the essential 
facts regarding the marketing of Indian wheat, with the 
ultimate object of obtaining better prices for the culti- 
vators. 

Obviously in any attempt to raise growers’ prices 
there is a limiting factor, namely, the price consumers 
are jirepared to pay. This is especially so in India 
where millions of consumers — including growers them- 
selves — readily switch over from wheat to barley or 
gram in some districts and to rice, millets or maize in 
others if the price of wheat is relatively high. 

In countries which are largely dependent on im- 
ported food grains and where the people are, by custom, 
incapable of changing over from a wheat diet it is 
possible, by restricting imports, to put the local pro- 
ducers in a quasi-monopolistic position to command 
higher prices. Such a course is obviously impossible in 
India. If the wheat grower here is to obtain a higher 
price it can only be done by getting for him a larger share 
of the price which the consumer pays. This involves a 
reduction in the costs of distribution which can only 
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effected by making the machinery of distribution more 
efiftcient. The main function of this report therefore is 
to provide a basis for constructive action by assembling 
in a systematic way a sufficient body of accurate infor- 
mation on the subject. 

To collect and sort all the essential facts regarding 
wheat production, distribution and consumption through- 
out the whole Indian sub-continent has been no light 
task. At many points the fundamental statistics were 
found to be lacking or doubtful in their accuracy. At 
other commonly acicepted points were fomid to 
be at variance with facts. Much new ground liad to be 
broken especially in the study of consumers’ require- 
ments. The extent to which the inunediate objectives 
of the survey have been attained readers of the report 
must judge. It will, at any rate, be seen from the report 
tJiat the present system of distribution is, in many direc- 
tions, very wasteful and expensive and that there is .scope 
for inunediate improvement. Much can be done by 
growers themselves to improve matters. More can pn)- 
bably be done by niei’(^hants and manufacturers who are 
apparently as a body becoming anxious to improve their 
efficiency. Finally, something can be done by Pro^nnc.ial 
Governments, rulers of States and local authorities by 
way of providing better market places and a proper basis 
of sale between buyer and seller. The effective standardi- 
sation of weights and measures and regulations to en- 
sure fair dealings between all parties whether buyers or 
sellers are also urgently needed. 

Both growers and traders are conscious of these 
needs and in many places appear ready to support any 
action taken by the State or local authorities to remedy 
existing defects. This report will, it is hoped, indicate 
to all the interests concerned the directions in which they 
can individually or collectively improve the present 
system of marketing of Indian wheat. 
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For the convenience of the general reader and those 
who wish to obtain a general impression of the report 
before studying it in detail the principal facts and con- 
clusions have been summarised in the “ Inter chapters ” 
(at pages 54, 71, 115, 123, 172, 197, 226, 248, 286, 316, 
336 and 348) and in the final summary at page 355. 


The -Government of India should not be regarded 
as assuming responsibility for all or any of the material 
contained in this report. 


Office of the Aortoui.titral Marketing Adviser 
TO THE Government of India, 

Delhi : 

December, 1936. 





CHAPTER I— SUPPLY. 

A. — Note on world trade. 

The world i)rodu(?1i<m of wheat in 1909-l^i including liussia was 
a])]>roxinjately lOO.G iiiiJlioii toxm of which Indians share was 9.5 
millions/' Since llnm Ihe ()roduetioii of wheat in India has increased 
to nn avera^H^ of 9.7 million tons (1929-30 to 1933-34) but the “w^orid 
production has cisen, i)arlicularly in North and South America and 
m Australia and the. averag-e annual world crop in 1930-34 was 
about 123.2 million tons. This represents an expansion of over one- 
fifth, India’s share of world production had, therefore, fallen from 
9.5 })(*]• (‘erjt. iii the earlier period to 7.9 per cent, in the latter. 
According* io Hie latest available statistics covering the crop year 
1935 30 India firoduct d 7.S per cent, of the world crop. 

Ex])orts of wlieat wTr<‘ a normal feature of India’s foreign trade 
bcroi-e tlH‘ Avar and in llu* 5-year period 1909-13 the average annual 
ex[)ort of w’h(‘at was over 1 ..‘jjnillion tons or nearly 14 per cent, of the 
aveniL^* Indian wheat <*rop. During tliis jieriod world shijmients 
from principal (‘Xjiorting ('ountries Avere ajiproximately 13.75 million 
tons (if ’i 111'!!' : H'ai’ \\as 7 9 pm* ('cni.T 
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of w)n‘ai for s1(M*k ('-'ediiig have* conilhned to re«luc(* wairhl in 

1935 an/ 193t> <and li?na lironglil about a marked iji the iiiter- 

nalivnal vtoei; a'th'-de.d in the genera! rist' in lln^ world 

price l<*A{'i ‘iiu'e tlie --proig and earJ\ sumiuer of ]93(>. Price's of 
Iihlian wiieat lii.a' nut i‘i%('n to the >anH‘ extent, lai'gel\ »»ii a< enuiit 
of anj[‘l*' sopph <3. efanphaiientary food gi*ains, such as gram and 
bar](‘\, with Ihe result Hiat Indian values are again after a period of 
scA^eral \cars on a level witli AV(*rld prices 

B, — Indian supplies. 

Wluxil a|)i>ears lo have been eultiA’ated in India from time im- 
memorial. drains um^arthed from the 3,000 years old niins of 
Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valey have been identified as Tritinim 
com part nni ( dwarf 1 ami Trif'cum sphaciywoccnm. Wheat of the 
former t> pe is enltivated to this day in the dry districts of tlie south 
Avest Punjab. 

96 ])er cent, of the total Avlieat ero]) is found north and Avest of a" 
line drawn aercKs the Peninsula from Bombay to CaleuHa. It Avill 
be ol)«erved from the map (on the opposite page) that the areas of 
concentrated production are the provinces of Sind, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, the United ProAunces and Bihar, and tiie neigh- 
bouring Indian States. Production is also of imjwrtaiice in the 
North-West Frontier Pro-vinee, Delhi, and Bengal, and further isopth 

Kstinrites of Aroa mtuI Vuld of Principal Crops in India, 1909-10101X915-14, 

I The appjircnt discrepancy' between this figure and tlie average exports noted 
in 11)0 previous sentence is duo to the different crop years tal^en. 
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in the Central India States. In the Deccan, i,e., the Peninsula 
proper, wheat is cultivated on a significant scale only in a few 
districts of the Bombay Presidency and in Hyderabad State. 

(1) Aokiiagk. 

(a) Total . — The tot si area of wheat in India based on the 
average of the setisons 1925-26 to 1934-35 is 33.2 million acres and 
represents rather more than one-tenth of the total cultivated area in 
the country. Three-fourths of the wheat area — approximately 25 
million acres — are grown in British India and the remaining one- 
fourtli in the Indian Stales. In 1935-36 the seeded area was 33.6 
million acres. 

Tlie average annual production of wheat over the same 10-year 
period is estimated at 9.3 million tons, four-fifths being })roduced in 
Briush India (Appendix Ij. The i>rodiietion in 1935-36 was 9.4 
million tons. 

Diagram on page 4 indicates the trend of the acreage and 
production of India as a whole, and of British India and the States 
individually, for the past ten years. Aj^pendix II gives the total 
acreage annually and the acreage in each of the main producing 
a?'eas for tin* 10 years ending 1934-35. Taken as a whole, the 
expansion of acreage in British India lias not been large but tw^o 
provinces slunv a substantial increase recently, namely, Sind and the 
ITnited Provinces. Compared with pre-Barrago years the cultivation 
of wdieat in Sind has on an average more tlian doubled itself. The 
acreage in the United Provinces rose s]iar])ly in 1934-35 but this was 
to some ext(‘nt ofi'scl I)}" a fall in the Punjab. 

The increase in llie area under \vh<*at in the Stales ])a.s been fairly 
Mt(^ady with the exec'ption oi* the two seasons 192S-29 and 1929-30 and 
this expansion has been projiortionately greater than tiie increase in 
British India. This is partly due to the extension of irrigation 
facilities in tlie States of Bikaner, Baha\val[>ur (Punjab) and Khair- 
pur (Sind). 

The share of each important province and State is illustrated in 
Diagram on page 2 and the following table shows the relative 
import an('t» of the chief area.s based on the average of the 10-veai 
period 1925-2611934-35. 

Average area under wheat. 


1 

Million 

acres. 

Percentage 
of total area 
in British 
LKlia. 

Percent- 
age of 
All-India 
acreage. 

Britifib India — 

Punjab . . . , . , j 

9-4 

37-6 

28*2 

Unitetl Provinces . . , . 1 

7*6 

29-9 

22*6 

Central Provinces . . . . 

3-4 

13*7 

10*2 

Bombay 

1-6 

6*4 

4*8 

Sind . . . . , . 

•6 

2*8 

1*8 

Other provinces . . 

2-4 

9*6 

7*2 

Total British provinces j 

24*9 

100.0 

760 
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— 

! 

Million 

aems. 

1 

1 P<"rcenta)2:e 
of total 
ar(*a in 
Indian 
States. 

; Penjentage 
! of 

1 AlMndia 
j acreage. 

! 

Indian States — j 




Pontral India States 

2-0 

24*2 

6*0 

(hvalior 

1*:^ 

J6-b 

3*9 

Hyderabad 

\ 

i 13*7 

3-6 

Punjab Stales 

1-3 

10*0 

3-9 

Other Slates .. .. ; 

2-5 

300 

1 

7-6 

Total Indian States 

, 8*3 

1 ' ' ; 

i too 0 

! 25-0 


From the fure^oiiipr table it 'will be observed that the Punjab 
aeeouiit" Ibr t wc^bftlKs of the total area under wheat in 

}»i*il/'‘)i India and o^(•r oiH'-fourth of Ihe All-India ana, and that the 
aer(‘auv\s of tie* ihin.)<d> rind llie I nili'd Pro\ inees toiret her (exeludinjr 
tli(‘ Indian Siale^ within tludr borders) represent more than two- 
IhiiiK of the wheat area in British India and onedialf of llic All- 
India aereaj 2 :e. 

The avera<i‘e area of wheat in the Indian States (lft2.*)-26 to 
Iddl-do) wiM h million .u-re^ and eipialled about one->'ou]*lh of ihe 
total wdieal ai-reajre in India. The two largest individual jirodneers 
are CJwalior and Hyderabad wbieh tojrelher jjcrow 2.0 niillion acres, or 
ino’-e tlian onf'-foiirtli of t!u‘ total wheat area in tlie Indian Slates. 
Of th(‘ Punjab States wliose avera<>’e area aprjrretrales l.d iniilion acres 
Iwodhii’ds are contained within Bahawalpur and Patiala, llu' former 
havin<»: an avera<re area of .b niillion and tlie latter ,']4r million aere>. 
Th(‘ numbei* i.f t'entral India Slates suhmiliinn* returns is 
Their avera^»:e total wdieal area is 2 million aeros The most im- 
liortanl areas wotliin this jrroup in onhw of prodiudion are Phopah 
Indore, Bnndelkliaiul, Baghelkhand and Mahva. In lObb-db these 
were estimated to have produced over nine-tenths of the total wiieat 
sown in the Central India Stales. 

(h) Irrigated and nn irrigated , — Irrijrated wheat represents on 
an average 15 per cent, of the total irrigated area in India and forms 
two-fifths of the total area under wdieat in Britisli Inrlia. Ai)ont a 
half of this lies in the Punjab. The proportion of irri^rated wheat 
is hi^^her in this province than in any other part of India. As will 
be seen from A])p<uidix 111, some 5.2 million acres, or almost tbree- 
fiftlis of the wdieat area in the Punjab, is under canal and well irriga- 
tion. Wells do not play nearly as important a part in the enltivation 
of wheat in the Punjab as in Hie Fnited 1 ^-oa i net's but hi 198I-:i2 




3.77 milion acres of all crops in the Punjab were irrigated by welk 
as compared with 10.3 million acres by Government and private 
canala*. 

The only other province which compares with the Punjab in the 
extent of its irrigated wheat area is the United Provinces with an 
average of about 3.5 million acres. This is rather less thaji one-half 
of the local area under wheat. The new Sarda canal system and 
hydro-electric scheme of well irrigation have been resj)onsiblc for the 
recent appreciable increase. In 1931-32 wella accounted for the 
irrigation of more than 4.7 million aci*es in all and canals for some 
2,8 million acres. 

In Sind the main rahi crop is wheat and the increase in area is 
confined entirely to irrigated land. A few years ago the are^is of 
unirrigated and irrigated wheat were of equal impoilance (Appendix 
111) hut tile S»ikkur Ilarrage comTuenc(‘d turictioning in the rahi 
season of 1932-33 the irrigated crop has practically trebled itself. 
On the otJier hand, tliere has been no appreciable change in the 
unirrigated area, tlie trend, if anything, being downward. As com- 
pared with the last pre-Barrage year (1931-32) when .5 uiillion acres 
were seeded with wheat the area in 1933-34 rose to o'v er 1.4 million 
acres which is the maximum so far cultivated. In the succeeding 
year there was a decline to the neighbourhood of 1.1 million acres 
owing to unfavourable conditions in some ])arts of I he ])rovinee. The 
area in 1935-361 (1.2 million acres) was also below the maximum. 

About 90 per cent, of tlie total irrigated area of \vlieat in British 
India in 1934-35 was located in the Punjab, the United Proviru'es and 
Sind. 

The foIloAving table based on Appendix Til shows the average, 
maximum and minimum areas under wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces with the range of variation during the decade end- 
ing 1934-85. The greater variations in the unirrigated area will at 
once be a})parent. 

Average, maximum and minimum area under vdieat. 

(Million acres.) 



1 Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 


Average. 

Maxi- 

mum, 

Mini- 

mum. 

Devia- 

tion. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Devia-^ 

tion. 

Punjab 

1 5-2 

i 

5‘6 

4-9 

0-7 

4*3 

4-8 

3*6 

12 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

3-7 

8-9 

3-5 

0*4 

3-8 

1 

4-7 j 

31 

U6 


♦Agricultural Statistics, 1931-32. 

tFinal Forecast, Indian Trade Journal, 20th August 1936. 
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Generally the area of wheat under irrigation does not greatly 
change from year to year owing to a regular and assured supply of 
water. It should be noted, however, that the United Provinces area 
in 1927-28 has been ignored in the forgoing table as the figures were 
abnormal owing to copious winter rains. The canal irrigated area in 
that year fell from 2-5 million acres to 1.9 million acres or by about 
21 per cent, and the area irrigated by wells declined by 47.1 per cent.* 

Fluctuations in acreage are pronounced in the case of unirri- 
gated areas dependent on rainfall, for the quantities sown depend on 
the character of the latter half of the monsoon or, in riverine tracts, 
on floods. Adequate rainfall in August and September is most bene- 
ficial, An extreme example may be seen in the irrigated and unirri- 
gated areas so'wn with wheat in Delhi Province. The minimum 
occurred in j929-JU) and was (>,202 acres while the maximum area was 
38,706 acres in 1924-25. The increase in the latter season was made 
possible by the severe floods of 1924 — and also by the high rainfall in 
August and Sejiteinber of that y<‘ar wdien 10.68 and 12.41 inches fell 
in the res])ec1ive months. An increase of 7,645 acres in the area sown 
with wheat in 1933-34 as compared with the previous season, was due 
to similar causes, for in addition to a total of 25.08 inches of rain in 
August and September there Avere heavy floods during 1933 thereby 
inundating dry tracts w^hich in the previous seasons w’ere either 
largely iiiKuiltivated or if cultivated were devoted to gram and 
1)arley, both b(‘ing crops w^hich do better than wheat on dry soils. 
The opposite conditions gave rise to large decreases of acreage in 
1934-35 and in 1929-30. 

Doth irrigated and uiiirrigated areas have expanded during the 
pa*st twenty-five years. From the following table which shows the 
fluiiKpiennial average since 1909-10 it is clear that the percentasre 
increase in irrigated area has la'tm almost double that of unirrigated. 

Area of irrigated and unirrigated wheat in India. 

Quinquennial averages in million acres. 


Year. 

Irrigated, j 

Unirrigated. 

1909-10—1913-14 

100 i 

17(5 

1914-15—1918-19 

110 1 

171 

1919-20—1923-24 

11'2 1 

1 

171 

1924-25—1928-29 

11 0 

19-4 

1929 30—1933-34 

12*1 

19-6 

Percentage increase . . 

i 

21.0 

11*4 


Season and Crop Report of the United Provinces, 1927-28 
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(c) Fluctuations and trends, — The trend oi‘ wheat cultivation 
dui’ing the next lew years is difficult to forecast with accuracy. I'lie 
only area likely to extend its wheat production is Sind. According 
to the latest infomation the ultimate area anticipated is just over 
2.5 million acres of wheat but aa this is not expected for some 30 
years after the opening of the Sukkur Barrage the full effect of the 
increase sliouJd not be felt until after I960. Since however the 
/expansion has Wn so rapid in the first two years of opening it might 
' be safely assumed that there will be an increase of about .75 million 
acres in the next five years. So far as Northern India is concerned, 
an estimate of .25 million acres has been put forward by the Central 
Board of Irrigation as representing a likely increase in irrigated 
wheat during the same period whil^* in other parts of India no great 
change is anticipated. This takes no accoiinl of the llaveli project 
which may lead to an increase in the wheat area in the Punjab after 
1940. It seems reasonable to anticij)ate an increase of about 3 per 
cent, in the total wheat area during the ne.vt five years. 

(2) Production. 

(a) Method of estimation , — The estimate of annual production 
of each crofi is based on the ff)rmula, area X standard yield X seasonal 
condition fatdor. In the temporarily setlh'd areas wliere the basis/ 
of assessment for land revenue is revised periodic^ally, r.f;., the Punjab, 
the United l^rovinces and the (Vuitral Provinces, Ihe first factor, 
namely, area, is known with reasonable accuracy. The second fa(dor, 
namely, standard yield, is not known 'with tlie same degr(*e of accu- 
racy, since it is freipiently based on old and doubtful data. Tlie 
effect of seasonal conditions is the most difficult to gauge as under 
the present system reliance is placed on the opinions of the local 
pafwaris and village ehanhulars or ihaudilars. 

The esiimate of standard y»eld i^ understood to represent the 
average outturn on average^ soil in a year of averagi* character as 
deduced from the information obtained from (experiments made up to 
the period under review Revisions an^ made from tiim* to time in 
the standard figures and the following table show’s the (diangt's if 
any, made in certain provin(*es for ea<*Ii (inimpiennium sine(‘ 1911-12 


Standard yield. ^ 
(lb. per acre.) 


Quinqiiennhnn rndinf; — 

Pnnjal). 

Vnilcd 

Prov- 

inces. 

I'™ ^ 

r\*ntral 
j Piov- 

; iniTs. 

1 

1 

Pillar 
and 
Orisss . 

Sind.f 

1011.12 

726 1 

1,050 

1 

1 

! 

600 

984 

1,340 

1916-17 

791 i 

1.050 

1 

600 

984 

1,366 

1921-22 

sm 

1,050 

1 

600 

984 

1,032 

1926-27 

795 

1.050 

i 

577 

984 

930 

1931-32 

791 

1,000 

i 

548 

1 

984 

937 


*(Jfuinquennial "Report on the Average Yield per Acre, 1931-32. 
t Irrigated only. 
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It will be observed that no change was made in the standard 
yield of the United Provinces for 20 years and of Bihar for 25 years. 
In the latter province partieulai*ly the standard yield ai)pears to be 
I based on infornialion which is tiiiit(‘ out of date but experiments on 
a nKitliod of random sampling are at present being carried out. 

There is no revenue staff in the districts of the permanently 
settled provinces of Bengal and Biliai* and the difficulties of estimat- 
ing the correct seasonal factor are macli greater than in the tempo- 
rarily settled areas. An investigation carried out in PJ34* indicated 
the need for alMndia statistics and for a new system of re(M>rding 
the area iindiu* (u*ops and estimating ihe yield in tlu* areas under 
permanent sett lentenl. Unt.side i/ermanenlly setihal areas it was 
fotiiKi that tli(' t‘\isting m<*tliods appear to answer adetpialely for 
assessing land lv^^enln^s for whitdj ]mrpose they were ]>rimarily 
designed, “ but tor other purposes iliey are known to be (piite 
unreliabh' in im>st cases 

The aeeuiacy of tlit> olTitdal estimates of yield are not infrequently 
rt‘gar(l(*d as (jueslional)h' Ity a largt' section of tlio trade. As an* 
exaniph* of official set‘ptl(dsiu tlu* Pun.ial) Season and Uro]) Ktqtorl of 
1922-22 uia\ he (jiiott'd : — 

“ The liffMediv I’ov. e\er, li(*s in the fatd tliat while we lia\e 
a ver\ ;je(^oriile knttwledgt' of the aereage 1iie (‘stimate 
a.N t(' tio* V ield must he ac<*i‘]>t(‘(l with ct'nsidtoahle he>.i- 
The prim ipal exf)orting firms, for examph*. get 
fa’rly e(‘ed results by assiuning that tlie wl)(‘ai outturn 
.!.*) pel* cent grtMter than llit^ official e.stimate 

The Punjab ^Marketing Ke])ort written in 1935-26 referring to 
the above extract, stales that there is no reason to suppose i,hat con- 
ditions ha\<' very miicli (‘hanged since tliose lines were written. 

The ])ulk of available evidence seems to indicate that official 
estimates eontinnously understate tlie amount of production. Little 
allowanc^e seems to have been mad<^ for the extensive eultivation of 
impro\ed varif‘ties inid the larger areas under irrigation in recent 
years It would a[)p<*a!- that the method of computing the official 
estimates sh(»iild bt* subjected to closer scrutiny in some cases. In 
Delhi, for t'xaniple, it was roinnl that tlie annual forecasts of yield 
wen' basetl cm the area dcAoted srdely to wheal and that “ mixed 
crop areas on wiiiidi wheat is sown along with barley or gram were 
not taken into consideration. For this reason and also on account 
of the fact that conversion w’as being done at the rate of 2S maunds 
to a ton (instead of 27.2) the official estimates wu^re found to fall 
consistently short of the actual yields of wheat in the province. The 
underestimation worked out to an average of over 10 ]>er eent. but 
in certain years it was over 19 ])er cent, and 28 per cent. 

The improvement of wheat ]iroduction statistics was discussed 
at its first meeting in May 1926 by the Wheat Committee appointed 


Scheme for the Economic Census of India — Bowley and Eobertsoa. 
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by the Imperial Council of Agricultural liesearch. It was pointed 
out that in the case of Bihar, a part of which is under permanent 
settlement, the croj) forecast figures were most unreliable. A 10 per 
cent, check made there recently on the esiiniates for sugarcane dis- 
closed a serious understatement which amounted to a KK) per cent, 
disparity. 

The annawari system for computing yields is liased on the 
number of annas in the rupee and is tfie traditional method used in 
India. Tlie number of annas taken to represent 100 varies in 
different j)r()\inces and I'anges from 12 to 16. Ordinarily a 16 anna 
crop would oe regai*ded a.s a bmiiper one, the normal being considered 
as from 12 to 14 annas. 

The system does not appear to be altogether satisfactory and 
the general tendeiu'y is to unde rest imale yields even if the crop is 
normal or average. Tlie teiideney to underestimate arises from the 
desire of the agriculturist to ]nit as low a figure as possible on his 
croi>s when the local paixvari or iaprdar^ malvcs his regular euqulrios, 
as it is nil [>ro(lu('iion that Gov(‘riiinent eventually liases the assess- 
ment of land reveniK*. One witness before the Royal (Vmimission on 
Agriculture in India stated that in his ex})erience the iapcdai' usually 
puts <lown 8 annas as a safe figure for his returns. t 

Another fa<'tor influencing the aecura<'\ of these returns is the 
cflicieney or otlu'rw ise of I lie reporting agencies and the general 
opinion seems to be that little reliance can be placed on estimates 
based on primary material (*ollected as at ureserit 

The \Vh(\‘it Committee after reviewing the prcs(*nt defects in the 
system resolvi^d to rt‘(‘onjniend all the [irovinees to undertake a system 
of carefully ])]anned randomised ero]) cutting exjierinieiits over a 
number of years with a view’ to a complet(‘ revision of the existing 
standard yields. A small snb-comniittee is being a]ipointed to con- 
sider the data available and to report on the methods to be adopted 
so that some uniformity of jirocedure be attained as far as jiracticable. 

(h) Yield per acre . — Variations in yield occur from year to year 
in every district owning to seasonal factors. Agriiniltural practice 
also affects the yield. For example, in the Central Provinces, in 
those jiarts w’here wheat is so^vn as a second crop after paddy, the 
yield is considerably k*ss tJian wlien sowm as a main crr>]». 

The normal yield per acre ])rimarily depends upon wfliether the 
crop is irrigated or unirrigated. The effect of irrigation on wheat 
yields is se<‘n from the following table giving tiie latest published 
datat relating to the standard yields under irrigated and unirrigated 
conditions in certain provinces. 

"^Vniago accountants — The former is the term nsed in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, the latter in Sind. 

to. S. Tlenderson — Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture. Vol. I, Part 2. 

IQuinquennial Report on the Average Yield per Acre, 1931-32. 
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standard yield for irrigated and unirrigated areas. 


(lb. per acre.) 


1 

1 

Irrigated. 

1 Unirrigated. 

L_._ 

1 

Punjab 

967 

1 

1 672 

United ProvinevB . . 

1,200 

. 800 

Sind 

937 

734 

Bombay . . 

1,250 i 

510 


Jt may ])(* observed that in Bihar aiul Orissa where the total 
irrigated area iu 19‘M-‘15 was a little over 300.000 acres no separate 
com]ujtatioti is made in res})eet of irrigated land ; similarly, in the 
Central I'roviijees ^^^lel'e irrigated wheal represents only about 1.3 per 
cent of the crop. 

The standard \ ields of irrigated and unirrigatcd w'heat vary 
from oie* ar(‘a to another. For example, in the Hissar district in the 
south-east ihuijab wliieh is noted for the eapricious nature of its 
annual rainfall, th(‘ standard outturn of irrigated w^heat is reckoned 
at 1,000 lbs. per acre and unirrigated at only 400 lbs. Tii the rich 
Jullundur Doaba traets itududing the Iloshiarpur and Ludhiana 
districts, the normal yields of unirrigated land are relatively high 
and range from 680 lbs. to 720 lbs. per acre against 1.000 llis. for 
irrigated wdioat. In the Fnited Trovinees where the rainfall is 
licavier the standard normal yields on both irrigated and unirrigated 
lands are higher than in the Punjab, hut the ratio wdnch they bear 
to one another is much the same. 

In spite of the higher standard yield per aere on irrigated land 
there does not appear 1o bo any direct relation between the average 
yields and the relative pr''[)ortion of irrigated and unirrigated land 
in different provinces. The following table shows the average yield 
of ‘wheat in certain provinces and States based on the (.estimated 
average annual outturns of the period 192.5-26 to 1934-35. 

Average yield of wheat. 

(lb. per acre.) 


Punjab 

738 

Sind 

United Provinces 

786 

Hyderabad 

Central Provinces 

444 

Gwalior 

Bihar and Orissa 

j 

882 

Central India 

Bombay 

447 



693 

231 

458 

382 


The estimated outtunis are consistently highest in Bihar and 
lowest in Hyderabad, where it is predominantly a dry crop. 
Although the proportion of irrigated wheat in Bihar is lower than 
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ill tlie Punjab or the I'liiled Provinces, the high yields reported by 
the former province may poiisibly be due to the cfTeet of the frequent 
floods to -which Bihar is fieriodically subjected and the consequent 
renewal of rich deposits of silt. 

It might be assumed that owing to the regularity of the water 
supjily in irrigated ureas and the dcfiendcnce of unirrigated land 
on the vagaries of the monsoon Ihere would be a much greater degree 
of stability in the average yield per acre from one year to another 
on the irrigated land, hut the figures available in the Punjab, which 
is the only provin(*e maintaining Tull d<‘tails for the two types of 
land, seem to indicate that the extremes of variations are almost iis 
great on irrigatiMl fus on unirrigated land. T]>e following table show's 
the average A'ields on botli lv])es of lands in the Punjab during the 
years 11)24-125 to P):U-nr). 

Avcraffi ijieJd on both hjjjes of land in the Punjab.^ 
fib. per acre.) 


— — 

' Average. I Miniiauni. 

! 

1 

Maxircuin. 

Irrigated 

■ __ 1 

.. ! 013 1 iwn 

i 

I.0U4 

Unirrjuat(*d . 

.. ' 4r>i 3S3 ! 

r»7M 


Till’ variations in yield on the irrigated land range from more 
tliaii 1() per emit, aliove to over 24 per cent. b(‘low' the aveianp* and 
on unirrigated land the extremes wen* 2S p(‘»" cent, above and 15 per 
cent, beiow It may lie obs(*rvcd, liowower, ihal the low figure for 
irrigated land is mainly due to the very bad yimr of 1927-28 w’hen 
the cro]) suffered se\ei’t‘ly frotn rust and .smnf and also from dust 
storms and hfiil storms, wliieli apparently did more local damage in 
the irrigated canal colonics than in tlic unirrigated districts so that 
although tin* a\(‘rag(' on the irrigated laud lliat year w'as very much 
reduced tliat on unirrigated land wais litth* affected. 

The estimated annual average yields per aci'e of wdieat thrnugli- 
out tlie whole of India during flic past decade liave be(‘n as 
fo)|c(W'S : — 

. 1 r rra f/r an n ual ij i ch 1 i n In d la , t 
(lb per acre.) 


— 

! Avf‘rag<*. 


Average. 

l025-2(> 

.. ‘ 639 

1 930-3 f 

648 

1926-27 

.. i 642 

1931-32 

f»9S 

1927-28 

.. 1 542 

1932-33 

642 

1928-29 

..1 «02 

1933-34 

681 

1929-30 

..1 741 

! ' 

1934-35 .. .. j 

632 


* Season and Crop ^(‘port of the Pimjab. 
t Kstimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 
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Compared with the five-year pre-war average outturn of 724 lb. 
(1910-14) the average yield hi more recent years appears to have 
de(n*eased, but wdiether this reduction is real or only apparent depends 
mainly on Uie accuracy of the official estimates as previously referred 
to. For comparative purposes the following statement gives the 
estimated average yields of wheat per acre in the main i)roducing 
countries. 

Approximate yifids in certain countries. 


fib. per acre.) 



1 

! Average 1924- 

AvorajiP lfW)9- 


! 1933. 

i 

iyj3. 

I'nilrd States 

sm 

S52 

Canada 

972 

lass 

AuHtraliu 

.. i 711 

70S 

Ari'(‘ntina 

7S0 

594 

Miirojx' 

* 1.140 

l.llo 

Kussia 

(i3() 

: 012 

India 


. 724 

Vic/ (Is (tf durum 

ir/tcaf, — The average yield in 

the C-entrai 


J*ro\inee^ te ]>e in the mughbfuirlMXMi of 4(H) ]bs. per aero 

and max b<‘ taken ax r;nrl\ t\ pical of the ihinan j>ro{lueing ti-cuMs in 
f'entral India at.,| j^omba.N. In the Decean, iio\ve\(‘i‘. wiiere yields 
are ratlr f* ir) averagf* <»f lUK) lbs. per aere would })rohably not 

I).' far off tli(‘ juark 

(r) To/a/ (fUdn/i/y . — A detailed statement of outturns in the 
main prodmung areas is given in Appendix 1. The share of each 
proviiK'e is illustrated in diagram on jiage 2. aiul the fidlowing 
tabl<‘ siimm.M rises ihe pt)sii.i(m of the more important areas. 


Arc ray c pr^ducHon — 192 o- 2 G to ULli-'/o, 


i 

! 

! 

i 

1 

IVret'utage 
j ol total 

Million prodaetion 
tons. 1 in British 

1 India. 

Percentage 
of AH- 
] ndia 

production. 

British India — 

' 1 


Punjab 

2'0 1 38 '(i 

31-2 

United Proviiie(M« . . . . , 

2(5 1 34 -S 

28-0 

C'eniral Pro \ i net's 

•7 ! »-2 

1 7.5 

Bombay 

•3 i •<•2 

! 3 2 

Sind 

•2 2 -(i 

i 21 

Others 

•S 10 -fi 

1 I 

8*0 


7-5 ! UH).0 i 

i i 


Total British provincefl 


80-0 
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— 

Million 

tons. 

Percentage 
to total 
production 
in Indian 
States. 

Percentage 
of AU-Inffia 
production. 

Indian States — 

j 



Central India States 

•3 

16-7 

3-2 

Gwalior 

•3 

16-7 

3-2 

Hyderabad 

•1 

5-6 

1*2 

Punjab States 

•4 

22-2 

4*3 

Others 


388 

7*5 

Total Indian States . . . . j 

i 

1-8.- 

^ 

100.0 

f 

19-4 


As in llio case of the area under wheat the estimated ])i‘odnctiou 
has not varied by more than 10 per rent, either w^ay save in one 
exceptional year. 1920-.'}0, when in spite of a less than average 
acreage, the erop, lavoured by ideal weatijer conditions, exceeded the 
average by almost 20 ])er cent. 

It will be observed that the average production of wheat in the 
Punjab and the Tnited J^roviii(5es accounts for about three-firtiis of 
the Indian crop and represents a greater proportion of the total 
])roducti()n limn of acreage. This api)ears to be due to the higher 
yields per acre obtained by irrigation. The trend of production in 
tlie United Provinces is, however, apf)arently not keeping pace with 
the increase in acreage. 

(Ij) QuAxVTITV UETAINED by OULiTiVATOR^; AND IN THE VIUjAGES. 

During tlie course of this survey it was found very difficult to 
(l(M,erinine with any degree of precision the amount actually retained 
11 } the villages of any district or province. The various degrees of 
iT 3 debtednes.s, for example, caused most of the cultivators to hand 
ovei’ varying proportions of their grain to creditors soon after 
harvest. Enquiries in the Delhi area show thal about one-third of 
wlio were questioned parted with practically all their wheat 
directly to the village baniya in payment of debts incurred in the 
previous year, and 40 ])er cent, had no surplus at all to sell. In some 
cases they even had to obtain wheat from the village baniya either on 
credit or' by selling other products such as gram or barley. 

Other elements added to the difficulty of gauging how much of 
the crop is retained in the village. In some districts the custom of* 
payment in kind is prevalent for harvest labour and other services. 
In' the United Provinces the amount paid out in kind on account of 
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labour amounts to about 10 per cent, of which half is on account of 
harvesting, it is also the ijractice to pay the village iron-smith, 
carpenter, sweeper, etc., in kind and apart from that, in many 
districts cuitivators are accustomed to barter wheat with vendors of 
vegetables, salt, sj.)ict‘S, wearing apparel, etc. 

Tile size of the holding also lias a great deal to do wdth the 
percentage retained. The Provincial Marketing Officer, United Pro- 
vinces, reports certain results of an examination atlecting about 
80 different JioJdings. The amount retained on holdings over 15 acres 
Was apparently onl} 2{3 per cent. On holdings between 5 and 15 acres 
the pro])ortion was aiiout 50 per cent., but on smaller holdings the 
[lercentage was over 60. Similar enquiries in the Punjab show that 
in Lyallpur w^here about 90 jier cent, of the holdings are over 10 
acres the quantity kept for local consumption was less than 35 pez 
cent., but in Attoek where about 18 per cent, of the holdings are 
under an acre tlie quantity i‘etained w^as almost 68 per cent., anu in 
¥ erozepur where the number of small holdings was larger the percent- 
age ivtained ran to a much higher figure. 

Aiiotlier factor winch influences the amount of wheat retained 
IS the eoiu])arativ<‘ value of the local })rodiiction of other food grains 
such as gram, barley, maize and rice. The effect of this factor is 
particularly (w ident in Pihar Avhere paddy is an important crop and 
the quant it i('s of barJey and gram are each as great as the total 
amount of wheal. It is not surprising therefore to And that the 
amount ot* wheat sold is very high and the percentage retained is 
relatively low\ 

Owdiig to tlie oiicration of all these factors the percentage 
retain(‘d varies considerably from district to disstrict wdthiri a pro- 
vince. For examiile, an analysis of conditions in tlie United Pro- 
vinces sIkAvs that in the western districts the j>ro])ortioTi retained is 
only about 40 per cent, ; in the central districts this rose to o\er 
50 per cent. , ami in the eastern districts to a very much higher 
figure. 

As a result of all these variations, owing to the interaction of 
differeTit factors, the following estimates must he regarded as a 
reasonably a[)])roximate guess for practical purposes, of the amount 
retained in the cultivators' village for all purposes including seed. 
The balance ma\^ be regarded as the amount available for sale. 

It seiuns iliat the highest proportion of the crop is retained in 
the villages of the Punjab, and Jammu where the figure is about 
60 per cent. In the dense wheat growing area in the north of the 
Central Provinces about 70 per cent, of the crop is ordinarily 
retained, more than half being for domestic consumption and tlie 
peraainder for s(‘rvants and hired labour. In the central parts of the 
province wdiere less wheat is growm only about 40 per cent, is retained. 
Taking the province as a wdiole somewhere between 55 and 60 per 
cent, of the w'heat crop remains in the villages. In Patiala mainly 
owing to maize, gram and barley being used to a fairly large extent 
in the diet, the percentage of wheat retained is about 50 and in the 
United Provinces, although it varies considerably from oast to w^est, 
as already referred to, somewhere between 50 and 55 per cent, of the 
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total crop is retained. In Bihar, on account of the various factor^^ 
mentioned above, the amount retained is a little more than one-third. 
The ligure is about the same in Sind owing to the fact that \vheat 
there is regarded m an important ea^b crop. In Bengal rettuition is 
about 50 ])er cent. In Assam wheat is growii oul^' in small patches 
and is hardly sullicieiil to meet the pr(»ducers’ requirements so that 
little or none is sold. Ju Aladras where tlie crop is also relatively 
unimportant, about one-third of it is retainc^d in tlie village <*ind 
a similar proportion in Kashmir. In Kajputana and in (Uvalior less 
than 25 ]>er cent, is retained and in the ('entral India Stales 
generally the figure^ are higher. lu Bhopal, for example, 50 per 
cent, is retained, in Narsirigarh about two-thirds and in Rajgarh 
Ihree-fourliis. In Baroda and Hyderabad vvliere wheat does not 
form the staple food of the cultivators, it becomes a easli crop of 
some importance and only about B) per cent, is retain(*d. The local 
cultivators a[)j)ear to sell off ])ractically the whole of their crop, and 
vOieij i1 becouKN nec(‘ssary to obtain wheat Lor seed or domestic use 
tliey ]uirchase or bori’ow from the hanii/a.s. 

Making ailowanct* for all tfiese varying p(‘rcentages and also for 
rile amount of wheat grown in tlie diliVrent districts, it would apjiear 
that approximately 4.25 million tons or forty-fivi* per cent, of tlie 
total erop grcuvo in India i.s ?*elannM! in the cultivators’ village. Of 
this, aJiout 1.25 million tons reprevtaits seed laspiiremenls. the balance 
being for domestic cniisuinpt ion, barter, payment in kuio ‘oj* liinsi 
labour, ('tc, 

h nuiy })“ (^liserved that f»r.»ct jcall.v none ot the wlnail n*taiiied 
is used f(/r .stoek feed excaqit in Sind where a fi'W of the biggfu* 
zemiiubiis feed win at to llaar riding horses duri, g the peri<ui June 
to Auuaist, when no other feed grain is riaidilv' availalih*. In the 
l^unjab and the United J'rovaiU'es also wiieat is o( casionallv given 
to a newly calved cow or buffalo and in some of the larger cities, 
e./ 7 ., (bih*utt<i, Bombay and Hyderabad Hleccan), a ceriain amount of 
wheat is used as poultry BkhI. Apart from tbes(‘ few instances 
wheal is not ordinarily fed to livestock and the amount thus used 
may be disregarded for all practical purposes. 

(4) PraroDicrrY. 

Tln‘ seasons of sowung and luirvosiing vary considerably. In 
normal conditions in the m)rth and nortb-w’est wliere the summer is 
very hot and the vvuuter fairly cold, the hulk of the erop is generally 
sown by the end of November but late sowings may occasionally be 
undertaken well into December. Wheat grown in the Avariner and 
more humid Gangetie plains of the United Prov’inees and Bihar is 
ordinarily sown a fortnight to a month earlier than in the Punjab. 
Toward.s the east sowings are progressively earlier. Tn Central India 
seeding is usually over by the end of October or early November, 
while in tin' Oocean and fiarts of the Bombay Presidency the erop 
is sown bofwocn September ami the middle of Oetober. By the 
beginning of Doeemher the entire wheat crop has ])een seeded. 

Wheat takes 3 to 6 months to ripen according to the location and 
variety. In the snutli the growing period is shorter than in the 
vorih Til tlie rarnatic in the south of the Bombay Preuidency and 
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in tile Deccan generally, harvesting may begin at the end of December^, 
and is at its height in the middle of February. Further north, in 
the Central Provinces and Central India, harvesting is normally in 
full swing by the middle of March. In east United Provinces opera- 
tions are well under way by the end of March. In the west of the 
United Provinces, where the great bulk of the local crop is grown, 
in Delhi and in the eastern tracts of the Punjab, harvesting is 
normally at its height towards the end of April but may commence 
towards the end of March and last until the middle of May. In the 
remainder of the Punjab and northern Sind harvesting is generally 
a fortnight lat^r, and in certain parts — for example, the hills — ^the 
crop may be harvested as late as June. For the great bulk of tlie 
Indian crop the height of the harvesting season falls in April and 
May. 

Marketing commences with the harvest and as a rule .the smaii 
cultivator is the first to dispose of his produce, wliile the larger 

farmers are still ]>usy over their harvest. In general, the bulk of 

the cultivators' surplus finds its way to the market during April, 
May and June, and especially in the two latter months. The average / 
monthly arrivals as indicated by municipal, railway and customs 
j coords, at a nunilxu' of large markets in India are shown in Appendix 
IV. Conditions in the majoi* producing areas however vary s( 
greatly that they are best described individually. 

(a) Punjab . — At the two most important Canal Colony markets 
in the I’unjab, viz., Lyalipur and Coji‘a, tlie bulk of the season's 

arrivals oeeiir in the mouths April, May and June and, on the 

average of f4-;rears, represent os’er 53 and 55 per cent, of the respective 
totals. During the remainder of the year incomings arc fairly well 
spread out but receipts are generally low’est in January and February. 
Records of the sales of four commission shops, in different districts* 
administered hy the Department of Agriculture, indicate that more 
than tAvo-thirds of their annual turnover takes place hetwetm April 
and June. 

(h) Sind , — In Sind the crop usually begins to move after the 
middle of April and continues until the middle of July when there 
is a slackening off during the rains. After the monsoon the rate of 
movement continues slow, but there is a tendency to increase slightly 
between October and December. During February and March the 
flow of supplies drops to a minimum. With the exception of 
Karachi, for which authentic figures are available regarding rail 
imports, no other markets in Sind have any arrangement for record- 
ing this data. As an indication of the movement, however, the 
volume of wheat carried by rail from four of the chief markets t has 
been ascertained. This shows that well over three-fourths of the 
surplus moves out from the producing areas between the end of April 
or beginning of May and the middle of July. 

(e) Tfnited Proninees , — The average receipts for the past three 
years at eight important marketst in the United Provinces show that 

*Pindi, Batjandclin, Arlfwala, Jaranwala, Oojra. 

Wawabsimh, Dadw, Slinljdadkot, Mii‘ptiTkhn.'=. 

tMeenit, Aligarh, Ndjibabad, Bnroilly, Lucknow, Fycabad, Benares, JliaasL 
L224ICAB 0 
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the immediate post-harvest months of April, iStay and Jime are the 
busiest months of the season, for about 40 per cent. ocE the total 
annual receipts are registered in that quarter. The proportion in 
the four months including July is nearly half the annual total. 
August and September show the lowest activity. 

(d) Delhi , — In Delhi Province the period April to June shows 
consistently heavier movements of wheat than any other three 
consecutive months, excepting in 1931 wlien imports during December 
were abnormally high for that period of the year. The volume of 
road traffic to urban Delhi in 1933 and 1934 has been calculated by 
deducting rail imports from the total quantity of wheat known to 
have been received within municipal limits. The difference which 
may be taken as an index of the movement of locally grown wheat 
from the field to the market shows that in 1933 more than a half of 
the total receipts by road occun*ed during the four months from 
March to June, and in 1934 road traffic for the same period accounted 
for as much as two-thirds of the whole year's receipts. 

(e) Bihar and Orvisa. — In Bihar markets arrivals arc highest 
in May, and in the four months April to July over 55 per cent, of 
the supplies are marketed. During the rains owing to the difficulties 
of rural transport the rate of marketing is slow but rises again during 
November and December. 

(/) Central Provinces , — In the Central Provinces about 75 per 
cent, of the surplus is marketed by the end of June. At Kajnand- 
gaon Gunj over 57 per cent, of the average annual arrivals of five 
years (1931 — 34) was received between March and May. 

{g) Bomba/if Presidency , — In the southern districts of Bombay 
Presidency the largest market arrivals are between February and 
May. This is about two months earlier than in the north where 
the flow of supplies is greatest from April to June. The proportion 
of the crop handled during the three or four post-har\^est months is 
high in all ])arts of the province. It was ascertained from the trade 
at six important centres* that from one half to four-fifths of the 
total annual arrivals into those markets were disposed of during the 
three or four months immediately following the harvest. It was also 
observed that in the south of the province the proportion handled 
during these months, although large, was rather less than in the 
north. 

{h) General , — All the evidence indicates that between 50 and 
60 per cent, of the total supply is marketed soon after harvest, from 
the beginning of April until the middle of July before the monsoon 
interferes with the free movement of produce in the interior. 

The two branches of the monsoon normally break in the south 
of Bengal and on the Malabar Coast by about the middle of June. 
Rainy weather gradually spreads inland and northwards reachin?’* 
the Punjab usually about the first half of July. By the end of 
September the rainfall over the greater part of the wheat growing 
area has practically ceased. Throughout tlie interior during these 

*Abn)«dabad^ Nasik, Abmednagar, Lasalgaoa, Bijapur, Bharwar. 
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three months the weather disorganises the free movemeiE of produce. 
Wheat, if exposed to rain during transit, deteriorates rapidly. This 
danger is greatly minimised when goods are consigned by rail, but 
owing to a general lack oi‘ suitable protective material, cultivators 
and others moving wheat b}^ bullock cart run grave risks of damaging 
their goods. During the monsoon the inadequacy of rural communi- 
cations also restricts the free movement of wheat. Metalled roads 
are relatively few and the great majority of village roads are merely 
tracks winding througli the fields. These resemble quagmires in the 
rains and are often impassable to bullock carts and more so to motor 
lorries. On that account so long as the weather is inclement it is 
difficult for supplies to reach the majority of upcountry assembling 
markets from the villages. Country whole-sale markets in all the 
wheat areas are rendered almost iiiaetive, although the retail trade 
continues at all seasons. Notices such as ** market closed owing to 
rain '' or no quotation owing to rain appear from time to time in 
the quotations ol* the daily press, in the markets where prices are 
registered by local trade associations or by a co-operative society, such 
as the Okara Zainindars' Co-operative Society in the Punjab, these 
W’ords frequently appear in the records during the rainy season, some- 
times on three or four consecutive days. 

The number of carts bringing wheat to Gwalior market, for 
example, may be taken as an index of the eiTect of monsoon condi- 
tions. The folh)\ving table shows that a total of 5,295 and 5,973 
carts each carrying between 16 and 20 maunds of wheat entered 
Gwalior in 1933 and 1934 re.speetively. Each year about two-thirds 
of this traffic occairred between April and June, but the significance 
of tlie data lies in the decline in imports from July to October. The 
number of carts arriving between July and September 1933 was only 
3 per cent, of the total, and in 1934 less than 4 per cent. 


Arrivals of wheat in Gwalior market. 
(In carts of 16 — 20 maunds each.) 


Month. 

1933. 

1934, 

Month. 

1933. 

1934. 

January • « 

291 

467 

July . . 

47 

140 

February . . 

202 

662 

August . . 

39 

35 

March 

205 

191 

September 

53 

40 

April 

969 

905 

October 

89 

69 

May 

1»768 

2,197 

November 

506 

225 

June 

699 

829 

December 

647 

313 

Annual total 

•• 


• • 

5,296 

5,973 


Ii224ICAB as 
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TrafiSe byigrail, river and sea does not contract to the same degree 
as road trattic in the monsoon. For example, during the wettest 
months of the year the volume of shipments of wheat by sea from 
Karachi to Bombay is unaffected and forms a very high proportion 
of the annual movement as will be seen from the following table : — 

Shipments of wheat from Karachi to Bombay. 

(Tons.) 


! 

1 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1936.36.* 

July-Septeinber 

22,646 

23,611 

28.758 

12,945 

Remainder of year 

30,r)61 

45,450 

37,421 

7,878 

Total 

63,207 

1 

i 1 

00,061 

66,179 

20,823 


♦April to Docenib('r only. 

Receipts of wheat by rail into Karachi from Sind and the Punjab 
are also very considerable throughout the monsoon period. Accord- 
ing to a five years’ average of monthly arrivals (Appendix IV) the 
quantity imported between July and September is nearly two-fifths 
of the total annual im})orts. Other instances of rail and steamer 
traffic being relatively unaffected by the monsoon are given in the 
same Appendix. In Bihar although precise figures are not available 
river traffic, chiefly by country boats, is reported as being at its 
heaviest during the monsoon months of July and August. 

In the post-monsoon period the cultivator gets busy in October 
and November with the preparation of the land for and the sowing 
of the rahi or spring crops, e.g., wheat, barley, gram, etc., and in the 
harvesting of the kharif or autumn crops such as maize. Conse- 
qi#ntly the movement of such wheat as is left in the village or on 
the liolding after the monsoon is dependent on the size and condition 
of the kharif crop and the j)raspectg of the raM crop. 

Taxer on during the cold season there is a distinct tendency for 
the demand for wheat products to increase and most of the large 
mills are consequently busier during the autumn and earl,y winter 
than at other })eriods of the year (Appendix V). Exports of 
wli‘\‘jt to consuming centres from the wholesale markets which 
commonly bold large stock tend to rise after S^teniber and continue 
at a fairly high level throughout the early winter months. Much 
of thi.s movement is, however, by rail between one wholesale market 
and. another, for the bulk of the crop has already left the farm or 
village in the post-harvest months before the monsoon. At Hapur, 
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for example, a typical storing centre in the Western United Pro- 
\ijjces, an examination of monthly rail exports for three years 
(19:J2-33|1934-.‘ir)) indicates that the period May to August has 
praeliealiy no export worthy of note. In September ther.i is a 
sudden to about 1,000 toms. In October this ligure is almost 

dc'ubled and during the ensuing five montlis from November to 
Lfarch exports rise ste*adily to a peak in February in which mouth 
the (piantities ox])orted during 19311-04, 1904-0b were 

roughly 6^00, 10,000, and 6,100* tons respectively. In Aiarch 

dcspalches begin to tail off until they drop back in April almost to the 
previous JSepternber figures. 

(5) Qualities and types. 

Betw'een 190G and 1909 some 07 separate Ix'lanical varietit^s 
wL^at were identified by the Howards of which ten Ix h uged tc th^‘ 
sub-species Triiicum durum, two to Triticum turgidvm, one to Trilicur^ 
dicoccum, six to Triiicum compactum and the remaining eigiileeii to 
Triiicum vulgare, the last named species ombraeing tlie greoler p' rti< j 
of the wheats grown in India. An examinition (1^^ wtiieli m(>r' 
detailed reference will be made la{(‘r) of m^arly 1,400 commprcial 
samples drawn from all parts of the counlrv in 1000 and 1906 shows 
that no great change has taken place in rlie lo crra^Oilcal distribution 
of wheats in India during the intcr\enin'^ \oars, except thal in 
Nortliern India the euItiNation of red wheat lim. declined in favour 
of the white variety, while area in Madra’< has diminished con- 
siderably. The t'No main kuuN of wheat grown in India are those 
belonging to tlo‘ vulqarc an.! dnrur.i siiluspecies. A third type 
{Triiicum referrotl b* a-. Niicli in some recent publications, 

Ls found in ihe Bombay Pn-'^idi iiey ami to a very small extent in 
Madras and Mysore. Ilwarf wh-uits {Triiicum compacium) were 
former h miltivated on a 1'aiMy large scale in the south and south-west 
Punjab but the production of lids species appears to have declined and 
is at all events of no special <'ommercial importance. 

vl (a) Geographical di^'tyflniiio^i. — (i) Triticum vulgarc, — These 
are the common wheats i sed in large quantities by the milling 
industry for the maiiiifaidure of flour imaida) and ata, Tl«ey are 
grov.m extensively under irrigated and unirrigatod wnditious in 
the important alluvial tracts which extend over the greater portion 
of Rind, the Punjab, Rajputana, the ITnited Province, Bihar and 
Bengal. Both amied and awnless types are grown, the former 
being preferred in many areas as they are less liable to attack by 
birds, wild pig, deer, etc. The grains are usually of medium size 
and may be white or red while the kernel structure ranges from 
soft to hard. The soft white types are often bright straw coloured 
and are opaque. The endosperm or floury portion of the grain is 
friable and starchy in appearance. The hard types range from a 
greyish white to dark amber in colour and are generally translucent. 
When cut the fracture is smooth and glass-like. 

While the species Triticum vulgare greatly predominates 
throughout the main wheat producing areas in Northern India 
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which extend from Sind in the west to Bengal in the east, it is 
also extensively cultivated in the dense wheat zone in <ihe north of 
the Central Provinces and is estimated to form about two-^thirds of 
the entire wheat crop of that province. 

White wheats . — Although soft* and hard varieties grow in 
adjacent tracts and sometimes even in adjoining fields there is a 
fairly distinct localisation of types lard or semi-hard white 
wheats of the vulgar e species for exaaiple are found mainly in the 
Canal Colony areas in the Central Punjab and in North Sind and 
consist largely of improved varieties, such ah Punjab 8-A, which 
have been developed by isolation and selection from the dr.st or 
local types of wheats commonly cultivated in the province. As 
about 36 per cent, of the total wheat area in the Punjab now con- 
sists of improved varieties, the production, having regard to the 
increased yields given by the improved varieties, is considered to be 
not le^ than 40 per cent, of the total outturn of the province. 

/ Soft and semi-hard Mdiite wheats are generally found in the 
j central and eastern districts, but enviroinnental influences and 
seasonal factors ap])ear to play a large part in determining the 
quality and striufture of the grain. For instance, under heavily 
irrigated conditions a wheat, such as Punjab 8-A, which would 
normally be classed as hard, may change its character by developing 
a. soft or uneven textured Durum wheats are not grov/ii in the 
Punjab to any appreciable extent but a few samples drawn in the 
Canal Colonies area and in the caist and south east Punjab were 
found to contain from 1 per cent, to 9.2 per cent, of durum. 

In recent years liard or semi-hard wheats have spread in the 
western districtsS of the United Provinces but Muzaffarnag^r dcsi — 
a soft white high-yielding wheat of long standing cultivation- -is still 
extensively grown. Chandausi wheat is a semi-hard variety well- 
kiiown to the trade not only in the United Provinces but also in 
Calcutta and other large consuming centres in the east of the United 
Provinces and in Bihar. Elsewhere in this province the white wheats 
arc in the main soft in character but there are tracts in the central 
parts of the United Provinces around Cawnpore, Luekinw*^ and 
Barabanki as well as areas in the south, e.g., in the Banda, Hamirpur, 
Jhansi and Jalaun districts, where a little hard white wheat is 
produced 

Rather less than half of the Biliar crop is composed of white 
wlicat of which by far the greater proportion is soft. The 
predominant improved white varied at present is a semi-hard 
wheat — Pusa 52— -the most useful wheat so far tried in Bihar. 

should bo noted that the term ** soft is used here in a relative »mBe* 
The soft wheats of the United Provinces and the CJentral Provinces are ineBower 
and more starchy than their Punjab counterparts. The method of claealfying 
wheats as hard, semi-hard, soft, etc,, is of necessity an unsatisfactory one as 
many of the varieties described here are intermediate in character. Some may 
also be variable in structure, e.g,, hard wheat* may sometimes have soft Starchy 
portions. 
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The hard white wheat grown in this province may usually be identi- 
fied as Pusa 4. Desi or local types are, however, cultivated to a far 
greater extent than improved varieties. 

In the Central Provinces soft white wheat is the chief variety 
" grown in the upper Nerbudda Valley and in the Saugor, Damoh, 
tJubbulpore and 'Sieoni districts and about two-thirds of the entire 
production of this province may be so classed. 

In Raj put ana the area occupied by soft white wheat appears to 
form not more than 10 or 12 per cent, of the local acreage. In 
tile States of Dungarpur and Datia where the proportion of white 
wheat is greater than in any otl/ r of the Rajputana States, the 
percentages are 20 and 30 on^y. In Central India the proportion 
of white wlieat is rather higher and in the States of Bhopal, 
Kliilchipur and Sailana white wheat forms 50, 60 and 50 per cent, 
of the respective local wheat crops. The production of soft white 
wheat is very small in Bombay Presidency where it occurs mainly 
as a garden crop in a few of the central districts and in the Carnatic, 
notably in Bijapiir. The majority of the wheat grown in the 
Pre.si(h‘ney of the durum type and will be referred to later. In 
Hyderabad (Deccan) the production of soft white wheat formed 
only about 14 per cent, of the total crop in 1035. 

Improved ivheats . — As all the improved varieties may be classed 
as wliite wiieats reference to the development of the production of 
these wheats may appropriately be made in this section. The total 
area at present under improved wheats in India is about 6.5 million 
acres representing 19 per cent, of the total wheat acreage. The great 
majority of these wheats are hard or semi-liard and belong to the 
species imlgarc. The most important varieties now under cultiva- 
tion are Punjab 8-A, 0-D, Pusa 4 and Pusa 12, but soft wheats such as 
Pusa 52 and Pusa 54 are also of considerable importance in Bihar and 
the United Provinces. The fir^ft named was obtained by isolation 
from indigenous varieties, while Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 are selections from 
similar local growths Pusa 52 was evolved by hybridisation bet\Yeen 
Punjab 9 and Pusa 6. Mention should aL?o be made of two new 
types which have recently been evolved in the Punjab and arc now 
being issued for general distribution. These are C-518 and C-591 
both excellent hard white or amber wheats notted locally for the fine 
strong’^ quality of their ata and selling in the Punjab at 5 to 
8 per cent, more than the ordinary dara or fair average qualities. 
The position in the major provinces is briefly as follows : — 

Punjab , — The greatest concentrated area in India under one 
single type of wheat is probably that devoted to Punjab 8-A. Much 
of the acreage under this type is to be found in the Canal Colonies 
of the Punjab*. It may be observed that this province contained 
a little over half <the total area (6,489,484 acres) in India sown with 
improved varieties in 1934-35. Punjab 11 isf a soft white wheat 
formerly grown in the Punjab on a large scale but it has been prac- 
tically ousted by the better known 8- A owing to the latter’s higher 


*Iiyallpur, Shalipur, Sheikhiipura, .Thaag, Multan, and Montgomery districts. 
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yield and better quality and is now of little importance as will be 
seen from the following table. 

Area under improved varieties in the Punjab. 

(Thousand acres). 


Year. 

xypes. 

No. 8.A. 

No. 11. 

Others. 

1925-26 

834 

625 

10 

1926-27 

917 

510 

12 

1927-28 

1,276 

467 

116 

1928-29 

1,752 

252 

96 

1929-30 

1,858 

135 

524 

1930-31 

2,292 

76 

80 

1931-32 

2,549 

59 

164 

1932-33* 

, , 



1933-34 

2,805 

41 

89 

1934-36 

3,042 

35 

164 


In Sind, Punjab 8-A is also being grown and it was at one time 
anticipated that when the Sukkur Barrage area was fully de\ eloped 
some 100,000 acres would eventually be put under this type of wheat. 
Owing, however, to its susceptibility to rust the spread of Punjab 8-A 
has not been an unqualified success in Sind and its subsequent expan- 
sion may eventually falsify original expectations. Pusa 114 selected 
from a natural cross in Federation wheat is a high grade wheat 
of good milling quality and has been found suitable for cultivation 
in Sind as it is rust resistent and yields better than Punjab 8-A in 
-Seasons when rust attack is severe. 

Detailed figures of acreages under individual improved varieties 
are not available for the United Provinces. The area is estimated, 
however, to have increased from 1 million acres in 1926-27 to 2.45 
million acres in 1934-35 which represents about one-third of the 
total area under wheat in that province. Pusa 4 and 12 (selected 
.from indigenous varieties) are the main improved wheats of this 
province but Pusa 52 is spreading in the eastern districts. The 
cultivation of Punjab 8-A has also extended in the western districts 
of the United Provinces largely as a result of importations hy local 
stock holders in the large markets. Cawnpore 13 and Mnsaffamaga? 
hard and soft types respectively eontinue to be popular. New 
varieties such as Punjab 518 and Pusa 111 and Pusa 112 hlso give 
promise of replacing some of the older types. 

In Bihar and Orissa the predominant improved variety is Pusa 
'gS a soft white wheats while Pusa^ and 12,1)oth hard' whsid^ ‘rank 


» r ' . 'Total :»« wu £,518,800 mMs. 
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second and third. The area sown with improved seed in 1934-33 was 
54,342 acres as compared with 54,484 acres in 1938-34 and represents 
rather less than 5 per cent, of the total wheat acreage. 

In Central Provinces the area under improved wheat has expand- 
ed from 135,000 acres in 1926-27 to 572,000 acres in 1934-35. Sonic of 
the more important improved varieties are hard and semi-hard white 
wlieats of the vuUjare Species known under the type numbers A112, 
All 5 and A090. Although the rate of expansion has been relatively 
greater than in the Punjab and the United Provinces, only about 
16 per cent, of the total area under wheat is represented liy im- 
proved varieties whereas in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
the proportion is 36 and 32 per cent respectively. 

The total area of improved wheats — mostly durum, s — ^in the 
Bombay Presidency was 42,151 acres in 1934-35, an increase of 14 
per cent, compared with the previous year. 

In the North West Frontier Province 25,94.3 acres out of 998,000 
w*ere under imjiroved strains — mostly Pusa 4. (^ompared with the 
previous yt‘ar when only 1,523 acres were sown the expansion is 
noteworthy. Punjab 8-A, Pusa 111 and Punjab C-518 are being tried 
out in tills province. Pusa 4 is also being tried out in the Deccan. 

Red wheats, — Although earlier surveys have shown tliat red 
wdieat was cultivated on a large scale in many parts of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces it would appear that the area at present 
devoted to red wheat has declined considerably except in Rajputana, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), the Bombay Presidency and possibly to a lesser 
extent in the east of the United Provinces and in Bihar, 

111 former years red wheat predominated in the eastern Punjab 
and particularly in the Ludhiana, Jnllundur and Ferozepur districts, 
and it is interesting to observe that the two futures trading 
associations in Ludhiana are the only ones in ‘the whole country which 
have a contract solely for red wheat — in addition to the white wheat 
contract. While the red wheat contract still functions the amount 
of forward trading in red wheat ‘‘ options has declined con- 
siderably. Soft red wheat still occurs on a small scale in many of 
the districts in the north eastern and eastern Punjab biit hard reds are 
more commonly found in the Rawalpindi division in the north of 
the province. In northern India it is believed that red wheat does 
better than white on poor soil and this probably accounts for its 
' being frequently sown as a mixture with gram or barley. 

Red wheat is grown in the United Provinces, particularly in the 
eastern districts adjoining Bihar, where it forms more than half of 
the total wheat crop, much of the red wheat area being south of the 
Ganges. . . 

All the common red wheats grown in Rajputana appear to be 
soft, and are cultivated to a marked degree in the north and norm 
costem States of AJwar^ Dholpur and Karauli where between 90 
and 100 per cent, of the wheat grown locally is red. The proper- 
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tion falls, however, towards the south and south east of Rajputaua ; 
for example, in Udaipur only about 25 per cent, of the crop consists 
of red wheat, in Datia 50 per cent., in Banswara 65 per cent, and in 
Dungarpur State 40 per cent. 

In Central India the production of red wheat, occurs only in 
Indore where 20 per cent, of the total produetion is estimated, to con- 
sist of iwft red types. A good deal of soft pained mixtures of red 
and white wheats are pown in Bhopal, Narsingarh and Bajgarh. It 
should however be noticed that red wheat is grown in moat of the 
wheat tracts interspersed with white in varying proportions. In 
those areas in which red wheat is grown, marketed and consumed, 

in Rajputana, or Bihar, the locally grown white wheats contain 
a relatively higher proportion of red grain admixture. 

(ii) Triticum dicoccum. — Emmer wheat is found only in the south 
of India and mainly in the Bombay Presidency. Although a number 
of recent publications refer to this wheat as “ Spelt the original 
classification given by the Howards has been adopted in this report. 

. The largest proportion of emmer is gpowm as an irrigated crop in 
. Bombay, and its cultivation is also practised, to a small extent only, 
i in Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore and Madras. Emmer was formerly 
grown on a small scale in the Central Provinces* and appears“to 
have been partially replaced by J alalia, a durum type. Its culti- 
vation still persists however in the Khandwa district and it is used 
by the cultivators’ families to make vermicelli and semolina and is 
not marketed. Emmer is very easily distinguishable from the other 
types of wheat already described. The grain is red, hard and 
flinty, slender and pointed and is enclosed in the glumes when 
threshed. 

(m) Triticum compactum, — Dwarf wheats appear only to be 
grown in the south west Punjab, in the Multan division. The grains 
are usually white, small and rounded. This wheat is mostly con- 
sumed locdly and is not of any commercial importance. 

Triticum durum. — Theise are also known as macaroni 
wheats. The ears are long and generally bearded and the grain 
itself is long, pointed, hard and flinty. Durum wheat has a high 
gluten content and is greatly prized for the making of semolina 
(mji) and for the preparation of the Indian counterpart of vermi- 
celli known in the vernacular as sewayan^. For these reasons it 
fetches a premium of anything up to 20 or 25 per cent, over the 
vulgar e types. (Chapter III). 

wheat is usually white or amber coloured but the red 
variety is of considerable importance in the Hoshangabad, N^ngimr 
and Sailana zones in the Central Provinces and rather less so in the 
extreme south of the United Provinces (Banda, Hamiirpw and 
Jhan^). It is also grown in the Nasik and Khktidesh of 

the Bombay Presidency and in parts of Oujerat. Red tiNeNMii ^ 

^Howard and Howard — Wheat la Xadla (1909). 
fBpelt also aUoaiym or ** 
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tiultivated ertensively in the east central and south-eastern parts of 
Bajputajia\||jj|d ^rms between 80 and 90 per cent, of the production 
of the Static JhaLawar, Tonk and Partabgarh. In the neighbour- 
ing States of Banswara, Dungarpar, Udaipur and Datia about 30 
per cent, of the local wheat crop consists of this sub-species. This 
distribution is somewhat striking contrast to conditions in the north 
and north-eastern Rajputana States of Alwar, Dholpur and Karauli 
where soft reds of the vulgare species greatly predominate and 
durums are not cultivated at all. 

White or amber durum is very largely grown over a belt of 
country which extends across Central India embracing the Malwa 
pla'teau and the west of the Central Provinces. It forms the greater 
portion of the crop in Central India whereof the States of Dewas, 
Indore, Sailana and Dhar are the main producers. The proportion 
of white durums to the total wheat crop ranges from 33 per cent, 
in }l)har to nearly 90 per cent, in Dewas. In Alirajpur and 
liarwani States, however, the proportion of white durum falls to 
12 and 20 per cent, of the total crop while approximately half of 
the total production consists of red durum. Besides being of great 
importance in the Bombay Presidency durums are also cultivated in 
most of the wheal areas in Hyderabad (Deccan). Outside the 
Peninsula durum wheat is seldom encountered. A few isolated 
tracts in the Malda and Rajshahi districts in Bengal grow small 
quantities of durum and there is a limited area in the neighbour- 
liood of Sialkot and Gujranwala districts in Northern Punjab. 

The total estimated production of durum wheat in India is 
about 1,150,000 tons. Its main distribution is approximately as 
follows. About 1.25 million acres, or roughly 36 per cent, of the 
total area devoted to wheat cultivation in the Central Provinces, 
are ostimat-ed to be sown with this species and the average local 
production amounts to nearly 230,000 tons. In Hyderabad 
(Deccan) the production of white and red durums in 1935 amounted 
to about 85 per cent, of the crop representing some 132,000 tons. In 
Bombay, Central India and Rajputana the estimated prodnotion of 
durums may be reckoned als approximately 386,000, 135,000 and 
140.000 tons respectively. The quantity grown in the south of the 
United Provinces and elsewhere is almost negligible. 

(v) General. — The chief commercial qualities of Indian wheat 
'^are illustrated on the plate facing page 26 and the map on page 
opposite shows localities in which the various classes of wheat are 
grown and their relative importance. It would appear from the 
distribution of the various kinds that three zones of production define 
themselves fairly clearly. 

Taking the sharb^is and the mixtures of white hard, semi-hard 
and soft wheats it will be apparent that these could be allotted the 
area Sind, Punjab, North^Weat Frontier Province, and the Western. 
United Provinces as far as a line drawn from Bareilly to Agra. 

Soxith east of this line lies the soft wheat area of the Gangetie 
plains embracing the wnnainder of Hie United Provinces, Bihar 
and North Bengal. The aoffc wheat mne alao extends into Rajputmaa 



and the north of the Central Provinces, but is abruptly cut across bjr 
a strip of elevated country which mainly produces duruniB and which 
crosses Central India from the Marwar Plateau culminating in 
Bundelkliand in the south of the United Provincas, In the penin- 
sula durum wheats are commonest on the black cotton soils of 
'Bombay and the (-entral Provinces. 

{h) Trade descriptions. — A largo number of trade names are 
used in the inlernaJ Avlieat trade and it is sigiiilicant that the most 
variegated eoiiitncrcial descri])tions iire probably those which are 
applied to tiu* wheats grown in Central India and the South gene- 
r^ly. In the main producing tracts in Northern India, particularly 
in the Punjab and Sind, only three or four trade names are recog- 
nised, and wdiiie somewhat similar conditions prevail in the Western 
United Provinces the nomenclature tends to become more diverse 
farther east and south. 

The fact that there are so few names in the great surplus areas^ 
in Northern India indicates that variations between types and 
qualities are not very pronounced and the degree of comparative 
uniformity which exists in the crop of those regions finds little or 
no counterpart in other parts of India. 

In the southern wheat tracts of Central India, Bombay and the 
Deccan where soil and other natui*al conditions arje responsible for 
the somewhat wdde range of qualities grown, a complex trade nomen- 
clature has developed idiich is by no means free from confusion. For 
example, the soft or semi-hard vulgare types grown in the Aurangabad 
district in Hyderabad (Deccan) are known in the immediate locality 
as potia (literally spotted” or ‘^mottled”). In Jahia an 
adjacent district the same wheat is called pissi while in Hyderabad 
City it is recognised as sharhaii. Another instance may be cited. 
White or amber durum wheat with a 25 or 30 per c(»nt. admixture of 
red grains is known in the Nizam’s Territory’' as kathia — a term which 
in the Central Provinces and Bombay w^ould be applied to red durum 
only or to dunmi carrying a predominating proportion of red grains. 

A large number of synonyms also exist particularly in the 
southern regions. Amber durum wheat for instance may be called 
muudi, mundia, mundwa or munde in the same province. The soft 
white pissi, a term in common use throughout Central India and 
Bombay, becomes pissia in the United* Provinces. In Bihar and 
Bengal du^dhia a white wheat is synonymous with dudhi (the word 
derives from dndh == milk). Kathia, the name generally given to red 
durum, in the Central Provinces and in the adjacent districts in the 
south of the United Provinces, becomes Mtke or hatha in the Bombay 
Presidency. Gehun a generic designation covering wheat as a whole 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and in the Eastern Punjab i» 
applied particularly to white or amber durum in the Nimar district 
in the west of the Central Provinces, and to mixed durum in tha 
Nagpur zone in the east. 

(<) Eard and semUiard white wheats (trUicum 
sharlaii,— The literal translation of this ifeord is ** ed eol<mr 
and when used in tSie wheat trade in Northern Ihd^ «s 
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from Appendix VI, the term is applied to the superior hard or semi- 
hard white wheats, mainly of th© improved varieties, in the Punjab, 
in Sind and in the United Provinces. Hence it has gradually come to 
he regarded as an attribute of superiority in the North. Waini 
skurbati is sometimes used in the extreme north of the Punjab to 
describe hard wliite wheat. The description sharbati is also by no 
means uncommon in the lloshangabad, Jubbulpore and Satpura wheat 
zones in the Ueiitnil Provinces and has a close association with local 
improved varieties such as A-115, A-113 and A.O.-90 which a» c similar 
in general characteristics to the Punjab types from which they were 
-evolved, Sharbati wheat from Sind and the Punjab is shipped 
to Bombay, Calcutta and, to a lesser extent, to Madrasi and tlie lerra 
is well known in those cities, as also in a few parts of the Bombay 
Presidency adjacent to Bombay port whence arrivals by sea are 
re-exported to the interior by rail. 

In Hyderabad city in the Deccan, contrary to the most common 
UvS(^ the term sharbati is applied to the Isoft white wheat grown in and 
imported from the Aurangabad district in the north west of that 
State. More than one-third of the wheat area in the Punjab is now 
binder improved types of which the production of some nine-tenths 
may be considered as falling within the sharbati cla.>shTcation. 
Having r(?gard also to the amount of wheat which (jualifies for this 
description in Sind and the United Provinces and in the Central 
Provinces it may be reckoned that the total amount of wheat marketed 
in India as sharbati is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 600,000 
tons. 


Dara is literally a '' heap and since the process of making a 
heap %iplies the blending or mixing of several lots of wheat each 
containing varying proportions of foreign matter, red and white, 
hard and soft grain, its nearest equivalent is fair average quality 
In Northern India dara is used in contradistinction to sharbati and 
in many parts it may be prefixed by the name of the market whence 
the wheat comes. The practice is very common in the United Pro- 
vinces. Merchants who have traded for long periods at certain 
markets have come to recognise the various daras or fair average 
qualities of individual markets. The composition of dara will 
naturally depend upon the predominating characteristics of the 
grain grown in that area. In certain tracts whei^ soft white wheats 
predominate, as for example, in some of the western and most of the 
central parte of the United Provinces the local daras must obviously 
possess different characteristics from the daras of Lyallpur or Okara 
in the Punjab Canal Colonies where hard and semi-hard wheats are 
predominant. 

When dara contains a larger proportion of white than red 
grains it is known in the Punjab as khara dara but wlien the 
percentage of red is higher it is called led or mundi dara. On an 
average dara sells dbout 2 annas per maund, or about 4 per cent, at 
-current values, below skarhaii iiltbough the differences may range 
from 1 to 4 annas per maund. The term dara incidentally is not 
-encountered anyi^^here outside Northern India, 
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Karachi Bangla is the description by whidi the average type of 
Siiid-Punjab wheat is known in the Bombay (port) market and the 
name is also recognised in a few of the interior markets near the 
port. This wheat, a mixture of hard, semi-hard and soft, is tender- 
able in the forward or ‘‘ option market in Bombay and is 
popular with the local milling industry. 

Chandami is the name given to the semi-hard white wheat grown 
in the locality of the town of that name in the west of the United 
Proviuees. It is regularly quoted in the Calcutta market where it 
may fetch a premium ranging from 1 to 3 annas per maund over 
fair average quality, Cawnpore or Punjab wheats. It is interesting 
to observe that this trade name also occtirs in Udaipur and Partal^arh 
in Rajputana and its application to the relatively small quantities of 
semi-hard wheat grown in those States would seem to imply that at 
some time or other seed has been imported by members of the Marwari 
community trading in Chandausi whose homes are in those parts of 
Rajputana. 

In Baroda, on the other hand, a type of soft white wheat rather 
resembling the Central Provinces^ pissis is known locally as 
chandusi. 

Bot is the local trade name given in the Na^ur area and in the 
east of the Central Provinces to hard or semi-hard white w^heata 
generally identifiable as Pusa 4 and Fusa 100. It would appear also 
that the small amount of Pusa 52 which is still cultivated in the 
locality is also known as hot. As the total amount of wheat estimated 
Uj come under this classification is only about 5 per cent, of the produc- 
tion of the Nagpur zone, it will be seen that its commercial importance 
is very limited. 

Pusa is a recognised trade description for Pusa 4 grown in the 
Bombay Deccan. Its use is purely local. In Bihar where Pu!ja 52, 
a soft white wheat, is the predominant improved variety it is marketed 
as an unclassified wheat. Dandi is the name given to the semi-hard 
white wheat grown in Bihar. 

Potia (spotted or mottled) is strictly speaking not the designation 
of a class but the description of a defective structure in hard or semi- 
^hard wheat. Mottling denotes that a portion of the wheat kernel baa 
lost its transluccnce and has become opaque, soft and starchy. This 
is clearly visible and in the southern wheat tracts where hard wheats, 
predominate it is regarded as a defect and classified accordingly. In 
Bhopal and Baroda the term potia is applied to these unevenly 
structured wheats and the word is also used by the trade in Hyderabad 
to describe the soft white wheats grown in the Aurangabad district 
in the north west of that State. 

(ii) Soft white wheats {T, vulgare), and its variations* 

pissia or safed pissia is a widely used trade description applied to 
soft white wheats, throughout Central India, the Ceatrai Provinces 
and the Deccan as well as in the south of the United Provinces and 
in the east ami south-eastern Punjab. In the central and aoutherii 
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wheat tracts the term in general use is pissi while farther north 
the soft white wheats are known only as pi8»ia or safed pissia, 
Safed pissia or white pissia is mostly used in the Central United 
Provinces but pissi is also encountered in the eastern parts of that 
province. The word apparently originated in association with the 
wheat grown in the Narbada Valley in the Central Provinces and 
pissi is often understood to refer only to the wheats of the Jubbulpore, 
Hoshangabad and Satpura zones. Farm pissi is a classification of 
more or less local usage only in the Central Provinces and refers to 
the improved soft wheat grown from seed produced on government 
farms or by selected growers to whom i)ure seed has been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Safed gehun, literally * white wheat \ is a general term used 
mainly in the Western United Provinces and applied to all soft wheats. 
In parts of the Central Provinces, however, gehun refers only to 
durum wheat. This will be discussed later. 

Dara , — The use of this general trade description for fair average 
qualities has already been touched on and it only remains to add that 
the term as used in the United Pro\inces is always associated with 
mixtures of white and red wheat in which soft kernels predominate. 
Gajer is another term used as a synonym for dara in the west of the 
Central Provinces, Rajputana and Central India*. Chandausi is 
apparently used in Baroda only as apt)lied to a soft white wheat. 
Poiia has already been referred to and is used to describe a 
white wheat of uneven texture in parts of Central India and the 
Deccan. 

Choice white Karachi is the name by which the wheat exported 
abroad through Karachi and having its origin in Sind and] or the 
Punjab is known in international markets. The varietal composition 
of this trade description is not constant and consists of fair average 
qualities of hard, semi-hard and soft wheat described under Dara 
with possibly a sprinkling of sharhati, A tolerance of 30 per cent, 
of red grains is allowed under the local export and mills ^ contracts. 
This corresponds with the terms of the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion contract on the basis of which all the wheat exported from India 
to the United Kingdom is sold. With the concentration of the wheat 
export trade in Karachi since the early years of the present century, 
old trade descriptions, such as cluh No. 2 for United Provinces soft 
white wheat formerly shipped from Calcutta, etc., have disappeared 
and are no longer of any practical significance. 

On the whdie, ckoioe white Karachi is similar to the type of 
wheat used by the local milling industry and corresponds closely to 
Karachi Bangla, the description given to average quality Sind and 
Ihmjab wheats in Bombay, the only difference being that wheat for 
export is dressed over rather more carefully and is somewhat cleaner 
than wheat destined for general use in India. 


is interestiiig to observe tliat a variaat of tliis word — used ia 
Hyderabad (Deeeaii) to denote a red Ounm. 
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{iU) Hard or s6tni-hard red wheat {T. ixitlgare), *Lal. 
kanak. — ^This designation is used for hard or semi-hai^ red wheat 
in the Canal Colonies and in the east and south-east of the Punjab 
but desi kanak refers to the red hard wheat grown in the north bf' 

Punjab allhough there is no indication of this in the literal" 
nieaning of the words, for desi signifies local or indigenous. Wafnt 
kanak has the same significance and appears only to be used in the 
west and south-western wheat tracts of the Punjab. Ldl data or 
mundi dara are the names given in northern Punjab to mixtnres of 
red and white wheat when the former predominates. Bhal is a hard 
red wheat grown on a small scale only in the north of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(ill) Soft red wheats (T. vulgare). Desi lal commonly refers 
to soft red wheat in the western and central tracts of the United 
Provinces while lalia gehun is the trade name used in the east of 
the province. Lal pissi is the commonest trade description for soft 
red wheat in Bundelkhand and in the extreme south of the United 
Provinces generally and it is also in common use in the Central 
Provinces. Lalka or jamali are trade names indiscriminately used 
in east Bihar to denote the soft and hard red wheats grown in those 
parts. The same terms are used in Bengal for soft reds. Jogra 
or jogia refers to Bihar desi or local wheats composed of mixtures 
of hard and soft red and white grains with red predominating. 
Wajia or bajia literally means soft and is a trade description for 
the red wheat grown in Gujerat, in the north of the Bombay Prea- 
deney and in Baroda State. 

. (v) White or amber durum wheats. (Triticum durum ). — 

4 Malm, a trade description common in Central India and tiie Bombay 
Presidency, is the name given to the durum grown in Malwa in Central 
India. The grains of this wheat are usually large and of a dark amber 
colour. The great bulk of this group is grown in Central India and 
the Peninsula. Both amber and red durums are produced in the same 
areas although the latter predominate in Rajputana, Bunddkhand, 
Bombay and in the Deccan generally. 

Khandwa is the amber durum wheat exported from and through 
the Nimar zone of the Central Provinces and is a description common 
throughout Bombay — and in the south of India generaUy— -where its 
local form is usually Khanduva. The trade description ‘ Khandkoa ' 
originates from the railway station of that name situated in the wb«t 
of the Central Provinces on the G. I. P. main line linMng the north 
with the south. In the days before the Central India States aaid the 
Malwa Plateau were joined by rail to the main system ituming down 
to Bombay, Khandwa as -the nearest station, to the nplwsd , 
growing durums in Cmitral India became the main ivemtee 

at which supplies assembled by road. The name still, 
although most of the wheat by which it is known do«i not obm 
the immediate locality. . ; 

•■Hie word lal sit^es ' red ’ and with its ‘raria^en iriKa hi tnlaa% {«#■' 
dxed to the gea^fic terns for wheat sueh as kaMk aad oahtte*. In wW 
tpl Jcmak.iM red wheat, white ia the United Prorinesf, ae$i 
have the same alg n itlcaaee. , . . „ . , C i 
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Bansi is a trade description current throughout the Central Pro* 
vinces, Deccan and Bombay and in parts of Central India, 
Barwani State for high grade amber durum wheat. The term is 
always dissociated with the best qualities as regards plumpness, 
general appearance, consistency and hardness. Bansi forms about 
30 and 10 i>er cent, of the production in the Berar and Nimar zones 
respectively while in Hyderabad over 11 per cent, of the 19o4-35 
crop was estimated to be of this quality, 

BaJeshi is synonymous wdth bansi but is more commonly used in 
Bombay and the Decjcan. Both names are often used to denote an 
identical quality of wheat. Bakshi is also used in Berar but it does 
not seem to be in vogue in other parts of the Central Provinces. Tu 
Bombay (Nasik district) it is often customary to prefix the w'ord 
piwla or pivla (yellow) to bakshi to distinguish white or amber 
durum from the red variety. 

J alalia* is the name given to a somewhat short, thick large grained 
type of yellow or amber wheat, strongly resembling durum, found in 
the Hoshangabad, Nimar iuid Berar zones in the Central Provinces. 
It was at one time the chief crop of the Hoshangabad district but 
since the opening of the railway in 1870 it has been largely replaced 
by %n$si wheat. J alalia may on occasion contain fair percentage of 
kernels belonging to the sub-species vulgare. The description jalalia 
is not very widely used save in the Central Provinces and parts of 
Central India and it should be noted that the wheat thus designated 
is usually not as regular in texture as durum and contains a proportion 
of soft or mottled wliite grains. It has been classified in the Central 
Provinces report- as belonging to the sub-species T. turgidum but the 
distinction between the turgidum and durum sub-species appears to 
be difficult to establish in the grain and the Howards in their book 
“ Wheat in India ’’ have drawn attention to the very great difficulty 
of distinguishing between members of these two groups as follows : — 
** the consistency and shape of the grains in the latter groups so 
clasely resemble the former that it is a matter of personal opinion to 
which of these classes certain wheats may be assigned 

Safed Icaihia or white kathia — the word derives from katha — 

* hard ' — is the name by which white or amber durum is known to 
the trade in Bundelkliand and the southernmost tracts of the United 
Provinces, in Kotah, Bhopal (Rajputana and Central India 
respectively) and in Hyderabad (Deccan). Elsewhere kathia always 
denotes red durum. 

Oehun is a generic term for wheat of all kinds and used in its 
correct sense in northern India and applies to only a mixture of white 
or amber durum with red, in the Chhattisgarh district in the east of 
the Central Provinces. In other parts of this province gehun refers 
to red durum only* 

Haura or Howra is an amber durum grown in the Satpura and 
Nagpur zones in the Central Provinces of which it forms respectively 
some 10 and 30 per cent, of the local production. The term does 
not appear to be used by the trade outside the Central Provinces. 
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It was formerly known by the trade name of Nagpur Yellow 
and was exported in the early years of the present century to the 
Mediterranean countries where it was used for Macaroni, Semolina^ 
etc. 


Piwla gehun is mainly used in the Nasik district of the Bombay 
Presidency to denote the yellow or amber durum grown locally. 

Kathe or katc is another trade description for the durum grown 
in the Ahmednagar district in Bombay and is mainly current in the 
southern parts of the Presidency, while katha is the name given to 
a similar type of wheat i)roduced in the Nasik and Khandesh districts 
in the same province. Sndhc or sudhi is usually a mixture of amber 
and red durum with the fonner predominating and the name given 
to the wheat grown in the Ahmednagar district. Munde is another 
general name for amber durum grown in Bombay. 

Piwla or Pivla — ^literally yellow — ^is either used as a prefix or 
by itself to denote an amber durum. It is a general term used 
loosely in Bombay and Hyderabad to describe the amber durums 
grown in the Deccan. 

Daudpuri is the trade name by which amber durum containing 
an admixture of about 10 per cent, of red durum is known in the 
Bid and Osmanabad districts of Hyderabad. An alternative — 
hagad — is however in vogue in Nanded and Parbhani districts in the 
same State. When the proportion of red durum admixture is 25 or 30 
per cent, the same wheat is called kafhia^ a term which in the Central 
Provinces is applicable to red duruma only. 

Kony or kaJini is the local name given to the amber durum grown 
in South Sind. The quantity produced is very small and is mostly 
used locally for preparing semolina. It occasionally become.^ mixed 
in other kinds of white wheats but it is not appreciated by the roller 
mills at Karachi owing to its flintiness and a penalty is imposed in all 
local mill or export contracts, should the percentage of kony 
exceed 5. 

Gangajali or Kheri are names given to durums grown in small 
quantities only in the Malda and Rajshahi districts of Bengal* .The 

.gangajali should not be confused with the gangajaU of the 
Barabanki district in the Central United Provinces. The latter 
belongs to the species T, vulgare. 

In Central India and Rajputana a very large number of trade 
descriptions for durums exist, as will be seen from the following 
table. Most are of local importance only and are seldom recognised 
or used outside the confines of the State or area in which they are 
current. 

Trade names of white or amber durums in Rajputana and Central 

India, 

Rajputana, 

Kotah * . Safed Katha, Partabgarh . . 2)amtlAmL 

Banswara . , DafHzthhmi, Udaipur . . Pakmni, 
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Cektrai/ India. 


Inrloro 

. . Khandwa. 

Bhopal — tontd. 

Maksi 


Bombay Pass, 


Kalabal. 


Bichalgarh. 


Kathia. 


Chain. 


Potia. 


Potia, 

Torik 

• • Kathia, 


Kalahal, 


Dhosala. 

Bhopal . . 

. . Davatkhani. 


Barwani. 


J alalia. 


Bansi. 


Bombay Pass. 


Kalabal. 


Davatkhani is probably a variant of daudkhani and means 
** food for feasts '' thereby implying superiority. Fakvani is 
derived from pakvan meaning ‘‘ confectionery ” and refers to the 
suitability of the wheat for making confectionery. In Indore chain 
is the local equivalent for dara or fair average quality, while putia 
implies that the wheat is spotted or mottled and that its con- 
sistency is variable. 

ivi) Bed durum wheats. Katkia is the name most commonly 
given to red durum throughout Central India and the I\miusula, 
v’hile in Bundelkhand the i)refix lal (red) is usually added. Gehun, 
as already stated, is used in the Niinar zone and in the Chhattisgarli 
area in the Central Provinces to denote red durum. Chawalkata is 
the trade description given in the Nagpur district to a mixture of 
kaura (amber durum) and kathui (red durum). 

Gaorani* is the name given in Berar and II\(lcraOad to red and 
mixed durum in wdiich red predominates but hagad and gajra are 
also common local term^j in Hyderabad for somewhat similar qualities. 

Bijapur or kemp godi refer to the red durum grown in the 
('’arnatic in the southern half of the Bombay Presidency and are 
ti ansmuted into cheloguthia or passmal in Madras into which pro- 
vince this w^heat is imported from Bombay in a])precial)le quantities. 

Rod durum is commonly referred to in Rajputana as kaiha, 
occasionally as gehun or lal gehun, and in this respect the local 
nomenclature is somevrhat akin to that adopted in the Central Pro- 
vinces. In Indore khandwa wheat if ting^ slightly red, is known 
as halka. In other parts of Central India where red durum is 
grovm, as for instance in Alirajpur and Barwani, it is known as lal 
lath a and lal respectively. 

(vii) Emmer Triticum dicoccum, — This wheat fe only found 
in south India and particularly in the Carnatic in Bombay and its 
trade name almost eveiywhere in south India as khapli. In Madras 
it is ako called samba. In Hyderabad (Deccan) the common trade 
description is iod gahu, 

^laterally ^ Queen of wlieati *, 
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(viii) Summary. The following is a summary of the main 
characteristics of some of the more important trade descriptions in 
general use : — 

White wheats* {T. vulgar e ). — 

^ Sharhafi . — ^Sniall to medium sized, white grains, semi-hard to 
hard, slightly opaque to translucent, containing a low proportion of 
red graijis. It contains less than .25 per cent, foreign matter on an 
average. Bushel weights range from 61.20 lbs. for United Provinces 
sharbatis to G3.79 lbs. for the Central Provinces product. The 
average bushel weight for the Punjab sharhatis is about 62.25 lbs., 
while the weight })er 1,000 kernels averages 32.5 grammes, l^rotein 
content is not less than 9 per cent, and averages about 9.25. This 
term is in common use in the trade and has a similar kind of meaning 
in the following areas : — 

(i) Sind, (ii) Punjab, (Hi) Wastern United Provinces and 
most of the large consuming centres in Northern India 
including Bihar, which import this wheat, (iv) the 
Nerbuda Valley and the Northern wheat zone of the 
(Vntral Provinces, (v) Alirajpur State in Central India, 
(vi) a few large consuming centres in the Bombay 
Presidency near Bombay port, and (vii) Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras ports. 

Dara . — ^Small grained mixtures of hard and soft white 
wheats containing a relatively greater proportion of red grains than 
sharhati. Usually less clean — foreign matter varies from .26 per 
cent, in the Punjab and .40 per cent, in the United Provinces to 
2.64 in Kajputana — and not so well filled or plump as the latter. 
Busliel weights range from 59.95 lbs. for Sind to 62.76 for Central 
India dara. In the Punjab and the United Provinces the average 
bushel weight is 61.69 and 61.95 lbs. respectively. Weights per 1,000 
kernels are variable and less than in the preceding class. The average 
for the Punjab is 31.99 grammes, that for the United Provinces is only 
31.22 grammes, Sind and Bihar are even lower at 29.65 and 30.47 
grammes respectively. Rajputana fair average qualities have a higher 
specific weight and average 34.85 grammes. iS'Otein content is also 
variable and ranges from 8.58 per cent, fior Bengal samples to 10.03 
for Sind. In the Punjab and the United Provinces the respective 
protein values were 9.03 and 8.94 per cent. The term is in eoinraon 
use throughout Sind and the Punjab, and in the United Provinces. 

Choice white Karachi , — Rather superior to the average dara 
qualities, like practically all the commercial types handled in India 
has no constant varietal composition and may consist of varying 
proportions of hard and soft kernels. The percentage of red grains 
is usually below 10. This wheat is generally carefully dressed over 
prior to shipment and contains lon an average less than 1 per cent, of 
foreign admixture. 


•Many of the wheats described possess every gradation i» colour from 
white to yellow. For convenience they are grouped under the one^ieading--'Wliite. 
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Karachi Bangla, — Similar in general characteristics to data. 
Average impurity eouleut over l.o per cent. Proportion of red grains 
anything up to 20 per cent. This term is mainly used in the 
markets of Bombay port to describe “ fair average quality Sind] 
Punjab wheats. 

Pissi , — Bold grained soft white with anything up to 30 io 35 per 
cent, of red grain admixture. Foreign matter over 2 per cent. 
Average bushel weight over 62 lbs. and weight per 1,000 kernels not 
below 37 grammes. Central India and Rajputana pissis over 43 
grammes per 1,000 kernels. Protein content about 9.25 per cent, for 
Central Provinces pisds and about 10 per cent, for Central India and 
Rajputana types. This term is used in a somewhat similar sense in 
the following areas : — 

(0 (Vnlral Provinces. Hi) Bundelkhand, {Hi) Central India, 
(?r) Bombay and Bombay })orl, {v) United l^roviiices, 
and (r?) East Punjab {Pifida). 

Dvdhi or dudhia . — Small grained soft white wheat witli a low 
proportion of red grains. Bushel weight 63.40 lbs. Weight per 1,000 
kernels 33.22 grammes. Protein over 8.5 per cent. This term is 
chielly used in Bihar and North Bengal. 

R(\l Wheats {T. vvigare ). — 

Dcsi laL — Small to medium grained soft red and generally 
containing rather more barley and other food grains than white 
wheat. Average bushel weight 61.50 lbs. Range of weights 
1,000 kernels 32 to 33.6 grammes. Protein about 9 per cent. This 
trade description is emph)y(Hl mainly in the Western and the Central 
l-jiited Provinces. 

Lai /n's's; - ^Soft red. Fairly large grain. Average bushel 
weight 64.5 lbs. Protein about 8.5 per cent. The term is met with 
in (0 the Central Pnwinces, and (ji) Central India (Indf)JvB 

Lalla or jamali . — Small to medium grained soft and semi-hard 
red. Bushel weight for Bihar wheat 62.92 lbs., for Bengal 61.33 lbs. 
Protein content for Bihar aliout 10 per cent. These descriptions are 
used in (i) Bihar and (ii) Bengal. 

Wajia or hajia.— Soft red. Small to medium grain. Bushel 
weight about 62.5 lbs. Protein content of the Rajputana type 9.20 
per cent, llie terms are confined to (?) Rajputana (Alwar, 
Banswara, etc.), and (tV) Gujerat (Bombay Presidency). 

« 

White, or anther wheaifi — (Triticuni durum ). — 

Band, or bold grained hard and flinty light 

amber coloured wheat containing anything np to 10 or 12 per cent* 
of red ken>ek Dirt and foreign matter content fairly hicrh ranging 
from an average of .89 per cent, in Central India to 1.75 in the 
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Gentral Provinces. Percentage of other food grain content negligible. 
Average bushel weight about 62 lbs. but ranges from 58 to 64.5 lbs. 
Average weight per 1,000 kernels about 41 grammes which compares 
with an average for aharbaii (T. vtdgare) of only 32.5 grammes, 
protein content between 11 and 12 per cent. These terms are generally 
used in (i) the Central Provinces — Berar and Nimar zones, (ii; 
Bombay Presidency, and (Hi) Hyderabad (Deccan). 

J alalia, — Large thick grained hard yellow or amber coloured 
wheat. Structure of the ordinary commercial types is occasionally 
rather variable with a small percentage of semi-hard or soft kernehs. 
Other physical characteristics are the same as bansi Average bushel 
weight roughly 63 lbs. and weight per 1,000 kernels 49 grammes with 
extremes of 43 and 55 grammes. Protein content about 11 per cent. 
The term occurs mainly in (i) the Central Provinces — ^Berar, Nimar 
and Iloshangabad, and (ii) Central India — Bhopal, 

Khandwa or Khanduva. — ^Very bold grained light to dark amber 
coloured durum ha.vinflr the same general features as hansi except 
that the weight per 1,000 kernels is 4 grammes higher than hansi 
being on an average 45 grammes. Protein content between 11 and 
12 per cent. The terms are mostly used in (i) Khandwa — Bombay 
Presidency generally and (ii) Khanduva — Madras and South Indian 
States. 


Malwi, — Exceptionally bold large grained dark amber coloured 
durum. Bushel weight 64 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels 47|48 
grammes. Protein between 11 and 12 per cent. This trade cles(*rip- 
tion is well known in (i) Central India, and (ii) the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

PiwlUf pivla. peela. — Large grained yellow durums. Impurity 
content moderately high. Average bushel weight alwiit 62 Ihs. range 
from 61 to 63 lbs. Average w^eiglit per 1,000 kernels about 42 
grammes. Protein between 10 and 12 per cent. Tliese terms are 
synonymous and appear only to be used in the Bombay Presidency 
and Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Kathe or katha. — Same general characteristics as piwla. 

Kony or kahui. — ^TTsually of dark amber colour. Medium bold 
grains. Average impurity content about .5 per cent. ^ Average bushel 
weight about 61 lbs. Weight per 1,000 ketsnels 42 grammes. Protein 
content 10 ])er cent. Mostly used in iSind. 

Wadanak^. — Comparatively si|all to medium sized rather long 
and Klender amber grains. Low impurity content — ^bdow ^ per cent. 
Average bushel weight about 60 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels 86 
grammes. This Avord is encountered only in the Punjab— Sialkot 
and Gujranwala. _ 


^Oomiption of mada kmalc wheat). 
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Hed wheats (T. durum )» — 

Kathia or katha . — The Central Indian types are large bold 
grained hard and flinty. Average dirt content fairly high — 1.7 per 
cent. Average bushel Aveight about 62 lbs. Average weight per 
1,000 kernels 45 grammes. The Rajputana varieties are very bold 
and have an average bushel weight of approximately 63 lbs., while 
the weight per 1,000 kernels is 46 grammes. Impurity content 
averages about 1.5 per cent, and is sometimes fairly high. The 
Central Provinces variety known as kathia has on the average bushel 
weight of only alxmt 61.5 lbs., and weight per 1,000 kernels of 44 
grammes. The impurity content is much higher than the other red 
durums of this type and averages 2.3 per cent. Lowest protein 
content is 10.43 per cent. Maximum 12.04 per cent, in Hyderabad. 
Average about 11.5 to 12 per cent. These terms are used in (i) 
tliroimhout tlie Central Provinces. Hi) Bundelkhand {lal katha), 
and (ui) Rajputana — Alwar, Dliolpur, Banswara. 

Itijapur red or krnip (jodi. — ^Medium sized grain. Average 
impurity content about .5 per cent. Bushel weight 61 lbs. Average 
weight per l,0i)0 kernels 37 grammes. The term is used mostly in 
the Boml)ay Presidency- -Carnatic. 

Gaorani. — Medium to bold grain. Impurity content about 1.1 
per cent. Bushel weight 62 lbs. Average weight per 1,000 kernels 
42.5 grammm. Tlie term is used in (i) Hyderabad (Deccan), and 
{ii) the Central Provinces — Berar. 

Gehun. — Same general type as khandwa. Chiefly used in (i) 
(^entral Provinces — Nimar and in (ii) Rajputana — Partabgarh (lal 
grhnn). 

Emmcr- - Triiicum dicocrum . — 

Khapli . — Long slender rod grain. Hard and flinty. Impurity 
content ranges from .32 to 1.07 ])er cent. Bushel weight variable 
from 56 to 61.70 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels average about 33 
grammes only. The term is generally used in the Bombay Presidency 
t Carnatic) and in South India generally. 


0. — ^Imports. 


Australia, one of the chief w’^orld exporters of wdieat, is only some 
12 days sail from the main ])orts of India and has, since 1899-1900, 
been the sour(*e of about 99 per cent, of India’s imports of wheat, 

(1) Quantity. 

Before the war wheat imports were small. Quinquennial 
averages since 1876-77 show that the highest imports were in 
the 5-yeaj period ending 1900-01 and amounted to 15,000 tons. 
Between l|^6-87 and 1890-91 imports averaged 4,000 tons. Since 
the war hwever imports have increased from 1917-18, but there have 
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been considerable fluctuations during recent years as is evident from 
the following table : — 


Imports of wheat into India iy sea. 


Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

1919-20 . . 

148 

1928-29 

562 

1920-21 

. . 

1929-30 . . 

357 

1921-22 

440 

1930-31 

232 

1922-23 . . 

19 

1931-32 

111 

1923-24 . . 

12 

1932-33 . . 

33 

1924-25 . . 

4 

1933-34 

18 

1926-36 . . 

35 

1934-35 . . 

7 

1926-27 . . 

40 

19315-36 .. .. j 

13 

1927-28 . . 

..1 69 I 

i 



The largo imports of 1921-22 followed an exceptionally poor crop 
of only 6.7 million tons in the preceding year. A similar reason 
accounts for the heavy shipments amounting to .56 million tons 
during 192>S-29. In 1929-;i0 a bumper crop and negligible exports 
somewhat reduced the ne(-essity to iraj)ort quite such a large quantity 
and .shipments fell to some 200,000 tons. In the following year 
imports further declined by 125.000 tons. Nevertheless, the quantity 
imported, viz., 222.0,34 tons, was considered to be sufficiently large 
seriously to endanger the price of Indian wheat which had begun 
rapidly to depreci.nte in value following the collapse in the wheat 
markets abroad. On the 1st April 1931, therefore, the Government 
of India imposed a " non-protective special duty ” of Rs. 2 per 
cwt. on all imports of wheat grown abroad and wheat flour was 
charged at Ks. 2-8-0 per cwt. This measure was effective in checking 
farther imports, and if the shipments of wheat in 1931-32 are 
seemingly large (111,269 tons) it was due to tiae fulfilment of 
contracts entered into by importers prior to the application of ti» 
duty. On 1st April 1935 the wheat import duty which since 1938 
had been classed as a “ protective ” duty, was lowered to Es. 1-8-0 
per cwt. on wheat and wheat flour. In 1936 a furttier reduction 
was made in the duty to Be. 1 per cwt. for both commodities and 
it continued at this Jevel till the close of the year. 

Puring the five years following the application of the duty, 
ample crops in India rendered imports unnecessary and they declined 
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to insif^nificant proportions. It would appear that, on the whole, 
imports only partly offset the exports from India. During the 10 
years ending 1929-30 for example, the total exports were practically 
double the amount of imports^ 

An examination of the diagram on page 42 based on Appendices 
VII, VIII and XI showing imports and expoits of wheat and the rela- 
tion between the prices of Indian wheat at Karachi and world values 
as indicated by South American and Australian c.i.f. quotations in 
London and Liverpool indieat^^s that a close relation exists between 
imports and tlie price margin betAveen Indian and Australian wheats. 
For example, imports commenced almost immediately in September 
1921 wlien Indian (piolations rose above Australian. During the 
following ruontiis \Ylnm the i*elativ() position of the two prices were 
unchanged imports conlinm'd on a very large scale until May 1922 
when Indian wlicat fell below Australian. Somewhat the same con- 
ditions occurred, but to a less marked degree, between December 
1925 and April 1920 and again from January 1927. By the end of 
1928 Indian prices rose above Aiistralian and during the first quarter 
of 1929 im])or1s wei-e on a quite exceptionally high scale reaching the 
maximum in January and PYbriiary, when Indian quotations were 
relatively at the highest point. Later on between January aud 
April 1981, Australian and Indian values again converge and as 
on previous occasions the relative rise in Indian prices is accompanied 
by a sliarp rise in imports. 

Owing to file import duty which came into oi)eration in April 
1931 shif)inents to India were restricted and although from about 
August 1982 to ]\tay 1988 tlie Indian price level was once more re- 
latively higher than Australian only moderate shii)meuts were made. 
In Fel)ruary and March 1983 when Indian wheat price was at its 
highest level above Australian, some 33,500 tons in all were receivt'.d 
in India. 

The seasonal fiuctnation in sea imports has been very irregular 
during recent years. The greater volume of shipments, as will be clear 
from Appendix VIII, arrive during the autumn and winter months. 
For instance, in 1930-31 four-fifths of the total annual imports were 
lantled between October and March. In 1932-33 aU the imports for the 
year, viz», 33,482 Ions arrived in February and ]\Iarch. In 1934-35 
three-fifths of the annual imports AA^ere received in January while 
in 1985-36 out of 13,066 tons only 34 tons Avere imported in April 
and the whole of the remainder in December and February. 

Apart from the sea imports there is a small but fairly regular 
import trade in wiieat at certain stations adjacent to land frontier 
routes. (Appendix IX.) The largest importation in recent 
years was 13,415 tons in 1932-33 and the lowest in 1931-32 when only 
4,563 tons were registered. Most of these imports are received 
through the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces from Afghanistan, Kashmir, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. The average annual imports from all these sources amount 
to a little over 8,500 tons. As a rule the greater part of this traffic 
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passes through the frontier stations during the three post-harvest 
months. This is in conformity with the general movement of wheat 
in the large producing areas in India proper. 

(2) Value . — The annual declared value of wheat imported into 
India by sea during 1932-33 was Rs. 29,25,309 but this fell in the 
following year to Rs. 12,54,518 and in 1934-35 to Rs. 5,31,127. The 
average value of imports for the three years 1929-30| 193 1-32 was 
Rs. 2,61,88,158 or roughly 17 times greater than in 1932-33|1934-35. 

The average declared value of imported wheat between 1932-33 
and 1934-35 was a fraction below Rs. 4 per cwt. or about Rs. 2-15-0 
per maund (82-2|7 lb.). 


D. — Exports. 

Owing to its dry nature and its suitability for blending, Indian 
wheat when available for export, has always had a ready market in 
Europe, and more particularly in the United Kingdom. In recent 
years price considerations have prevented export on any appreciable 
scale for in spite of a preference, under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement, of 2 shillings ])er quarter (480 lb.) Indian wheat has 
very rarely been cheap enough to compele with Australian, Canadian 
or Argentine wheats in the United Kingdom markets. 

(1) Quantitt. 

The export trade in wheat has never been very constant. 
Great variations ha^e taken place from year to year. This is 
illustrated by the following table showing the quinquennial 
average exports and also the minimum and maximum from 1900-01. 
Th<" annual figures are given in Appendix X. 

Exports and re-exports of wheat hy sea. 


(Thousand tons.) 


— 

Average. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

866 

3 

2,160 

1905-06 to 1909-10 

766 

no 

1,051 

1910-11 to 1914-15 

1,239 

706 

1,660 

1916-16 to 1919-20 

670 

16 

1,464 

1920-21 to 1924-26 

468 1 

81 

1,112 

1925-26 to 1929-30 

164 

17 

300 

1930-31 to 3934-36 

47 

2 

197 


At the beginning of the century exports were relatively liigh. In 
1904-05 fallowing the bumper harvest of the previous season exports 
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reached a record figure of over 2 million tons. Except in 1908-09 
they continued on a fairly high leveJ until the last year of the war. 

During the war exports were controlled by Government and at 
the end of 191G purchases of wheat were made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies in the United Kingdom through private 
agencies with branches in India. The methods of buying and con- 
ditioning the wlieat i)rior to shii)ment were supervised by the Wheat 
Commissioner in India. From 1917 until the end of the war the con- 
trol of all buying operations was taken over by the Wheat Com- 
missioner. In October 1918 purchases for exx)ort were discontinued 
exee^)! for military requirements. Ilestrictions on ])rivate trade with 
other countries were removed on the 30lh September 1920 and a 
maximum of 400,000 tons was fixed a»s the exportable quantity up 
to JMarch 1921. A fixed price limit w'as established for purchases 
during this period, but before the end of February direct purchase 
and sale by Goveriunent w’as abandoned on acconnt of the heavy fall 
in y)rices in llie Uiuted Kingdom and Government control was released 
on 1st April 1921. The date also coincided with decontrol by the 
United Kitigdom Government. Towards the end of August 1921 
ox])()rts of wheat from India w^ere again subject to restriction on 
aceouTit of the failure of the crop. After a further period of a year 
all restrictive measures 'were finally abandoned in September 1922. 

The following table shows the post-war exports of wheat — 


Exports and re-exports of wheat from India hy sea. 


Year.* 

Thousand 

tons. 

Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

1919-20 .. 

16 

1928-29 

115 

1920-21 

238 

1929-30 

17 

1921-22 

81 

1930-31 

197 

1922-23 

220 

1931-32 

22 

1923-24 

638 

1932-33 

2 

1924-26 

1,112 

1933-34 

2 

1926-26 

212 

1934-36 

11 

1926-27 

176 

1935-36 

10 

1927-28 

300 j 

1936-37 (9 months) 

193 


It has been observed in the preceding section that the imports are 
closely linked with the relative values of Indian and Australian 


♦Year ending 31«t March. It will be evident that the exports in any year 
consist of wheat recorded in the crop production statistics of the previous 
jiear. 
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wheats. The converse appears to be the case with exports end it is 
important to note that exports do not necessarily expand as Indian 
wheat grows relatively cheaper. 

Another explanation must therefore be sought for the rise and 
fall of exports. The diagram on page 41 shows the annual exports of 
wheat since 1901 and the differences in seers (2.57 lb.) per rupee 
between the price of wheat and gram and wheat and barley. It will 
at once be evident that a very close connection exists between the 
periodicity of exports and the relation between the price of wheat and 
the prices of the other two major rabi food crops. Whenever the 
price margin between wheat and gram or wheat and barley has been 
wide, wheat exports are large and vice versa. 

Apart from a time-lag in the period 1910-12, the extent to which 
exports have sj^nchronised with a relative increase in the value of 
wheat as compared with the other two commodities is remarkable and 
indicates very^learly that at a price the grower is always prepared 
to dispose of his wheat and fall back on the other food grains for 
domestic consumption. The large (juantities retained by cultivators 
and in the village.s evidently constitute a reserve stock available for 
export but the villager is not willing to part with tliis unless gram 
and barley are relatively cheap. The tendency is in fact to use 
more wheat when the price gap between wheat and these other food 
grains is small. 

It may be observe-d that since 19t31 the margin between wheat 
prices and those of barley and gram has widened without bringing 
about a corresi>onding rise in exports. This is, however, due to the 
effect of the wheat duty in raising the price of wheat relative to 
the other two, and also to world wheal prices. This effect has there- 
fore to be discounted with reference to the margin in any attempt to 
forecast further export movements. The original duty of Rs, 2-0-0 per 
cwt. was equal to an additional margin of about 5 seers per rupee 
and at the present rate of duty, viz,, Re. 1-0-0 per cwt., the normal 
margin between wheat and gram prices, for example, would have to 
be in excess by 3 seers per rupee ^fore having any effect on exports. 
This condition arose in 1936 with the result that exports between 
April and December that year showed a sudden rise to nearly 200,000 
tons. 

( 2 ) Dbstinattons. 

By far the greater proportion of shipments from India has 
been and is still tought by the United Kingdom. During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century Prance, Belgium and Italy 
were fairly regular customers in that order of importaiice. In 
1891-92 for instance these three countries between them took 5,86,000 
tons as against 6,17,000 tons exported to the United Kingdom. The 
normal proportion of Continental takings was however about half 
the average shipments to Great Britain before the opening of the 
present century, but this, proportion diminished noticeably after 
1900-01. During the past yfears, exports to Continental Europe 
have almost entirely disappeared and in fact there were no {shipments 
at all to the Continent in 1983, 1934 and 1935. The following table 
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6iimmari£ies the position . — 

DesUnatiom of wheat exported from British India and the share of the 

United Kingdom, 

(Thousand tons.) 


Year. 

Grand 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 
British 
Posses- 
sions. ♦ 

Conti- 

nental 

Europe.f 

Other 
foreign 
countries, f 

Share of 
United 
Kingdom. 

1926-26 . . 

211 

104 

34 

27 

46 

Per cent. 
49-3 

1926-27 . . 

177 

141 

7 

23 

6 

80*0 

1927-28 . . 

299 

261 

3 

41 

4 

80*0 

1928-29 . . 

114 

76 

2 

16 

20 

66-5 

1929-30 . . 

13 

7 

2 


4 

53-a 

1930-31 . . 

196 

176 

1 

14 

6 

89-3 

1931-32 . . 

20 

17 

1 


2 

85*0 

1932-33 . . 

3 


2 


1 

• . 

1933-34 . . 

2 


1 


1 

• • 

1934-36 . . 

12 

9 

2 


1 

' 76*0 

1 

1936-36 . . 

10 

7 

2 

•• 

1 

1 70-0 


(3) PERioDicmr. 


The periodicity of exports by sea, unlike that of imports, is very 
marked. As will bo observed from Appendix XI the bulk of the 
year's shipments are normally effected soon after the harvest^ 
namely in June, July and August and it has sometimes been asserted 
that European buyers try to avoid Indian wheat as far as poissible 
after October or November owing to the fear of weevilled grain. 
This, however, is not entirely borne out by statistics which show 
that exports have on occasions been quite large during the latter 
part of the season. This was a noticeable feature not only 
in 1920-21 and in 1922-23 but also of the heavy export season of 
1924-25 when almost a half of the whole year's exports of 1.11 million 
Ions was handled between November and March. 


♦Aden, Bahrein Islands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hongkong, Natat 
Zanzibar, Konya, Tanganyika^ Mauritius. 

t Mainly Belgium, France and Italy in that order of importance^ 

t Crete, Syria, Maakat Territory, Other native States in Arabia, Iraq (shown 
as foreign country sinoe I927-2S), Persia, Java, Siam, Japan, Egypt, Portuguese 
IbkSt Africa^ ItaH^ East Afrioar French SomaHland, tJnited States of Amerioar 
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(4) Export ohannem. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 gave a great stimulus 
to the wheat export trade by shortening the route to Europe and 
cheapening the costs of transport. A minor contributory factor was 
also probably the abolition in 1873 of the export duty of 3 annas per 
maund. 

In the early years of the export trade the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces were not the important surplus 
areas which tliey are to-day. It was only the development of irriga- 
tion which secured for the Punjab its predominating position in 
wheat production, and since the opening of the Lower Chenab Canal 
in 1887, the irrigated area under wheat has doubled itself in the 
Punjab. These changes in production are reflected in the increased 
exports through Karachi from about the end of the last century. 
Formerly, Calcutta and Bombay were the main outlets for Indian 
wheat and these two ports respectively tapped the resources of the 
East United Provinces and Bihar and the rich wheat growing tracts 
in the Central Provinces. It is unlikely, however, that Calcutta will 
ever again assume importance as an exporting centre but it is possible 
that in a year of large exports a certain amount of wheat may be 
attracted to Bombay from the United Provinces, the Narbada Valley 
and from Central India. 

The following table shows the manner and extent to which the 
wheat export trade has changed direction : — 

Average annual Wheat exports, 

(Thousand tons.) 





Bengal ports, 
mainly 
Calcutta. 

Bombay ports, 
mainly 
Bombay. 

Sind ports 
mainly 
Karachi. 



1870-71 to 1874-75 



14 

13 


1875-76 to 1879-80 



122 

37 

17 

1880-81 to 1884-86 



252 

396 

134 

1885-86 to 1889-00 



200 

476 

206 

1890-91 to 1894-96 



107 

! 346 

334 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 



73 

158 

235 

1900-01 to 1904-05 



169 

101 

419 

1906-06 to 1909-10 



85 

72 

648 

1910-11 to 1914-16 



112 1 

145 

983 

1915-16 to 1919-20 



42 

85 

541 

1920-21 to 1924-25 



4 

17 

436 

1926-26 to 1929-30 


. . 

2 

11 

150 

1930-31 to 1934-35 


* • 

• • 

1 

45 


(5) Land fbontier teadb. 

On an average for the period 1930-31 1 1935-36 exports of wheat 
from India through statiops adjacent to land frontier trade routes 
liave been approximately flour times as great as tibie oorxesponding 
imports (Appendix IX) . More than three-fourths of this trade paases 
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into Afgrlmnlstan and Kashmir and throngb those territories into 
Central Asia and Turkestan. 

The heaviest exports of the last 3 years were 41,034 tons in 
1933-34, and the lowest 27,606 tons in 1935-36. The average annual 
exports through these channels are a little under 40,000 tons. 
Periodicity in the land frontier trade is not very clearly defined but 
the avrrtige exports from May tx) August exceed that of any other 
consecutive 4 months. 


(6) Value. 

The declared value of exports by sea during 1934-35 
Hs. 10,60.578. In the previous two years it averaged Ks. 3,54,614. 
Jt is interesting to compare these figures wdth 1924-25 when the 
value of the 1.11 million t^ns exported attained the record 
figure '>r Its. 17,19,49,952. On the basis of the total declared value 
of exports in 1935-36 the value per cwt. was a siiade over 
Tls. 1-15-0, V.e., about Ks. 3-10 0 per maund. This compares wdth an 
average vahu‘ ]ku* maund of Us. 4-4-6 for tlie three years 1932-331 
]!)34-3.\. (These figures are in excess of the current wholesale prices 
as they include all charges up to f. o. b.). There are no records to 
show tin* value of wlteat exi)orted by land frontier trade routes. 

A'oU', — Of foreign possessions in India the cliief ports are Goa, the 

rojtuguoso (X)l<)ny on the JMalabar coast an<l Pondicherry, the French port on the 
Corornrmdel coast. Their trade witli foreign countries in respect of wheat and 
wheat products is pra<*tically negJigil^le. For instance, a 5-year period average 
(1030 31 1 1934-35) of imports and exports of wheat flour by French possessions 
from and to foreign countries show’s that 4o tuns were received and barely 3 tons 
shipped. The trade with Indian ports (by sea) was 61 tons of imports and 1 
ton of exports. Coastal Iraflic by sea accounts for the bulk of the trade in the 
P«)rlnguo8<’ possessions of Goa, Dili and Daniaon, Uni>ortB of wheat in 1933, the 
last year for which flguies are available, show 1,915 tons of which 98 per cent, 
conics from Bombay, while imports of flour during the same period totalled 1,965 
tons almost entirely from the same source. The export and import trade through 
Indian States, e.g*, Travancore, Cochin and the Kathiawar States is of sm^l 
dimensions. So far as wlicat tind wheat products are concerned, therefore, the 
fl^ures given in the Accounts relating to the Sea borne Trade of British India 
may be accepted for the wdiole of India without correction. 

E. — Wheat flour — ^Imports and exports, 

(1) Imports. 

The average annual iraporte of wheat flour have hardly 
amounted to 1^ tons durina the past decade. The maximum 
receipts were 367 tons in 1935-36, the minimum in 1931-32 when 
only 34 tons were landed. Between 1907-08 and 1915-16 imports 
ranged approximately between 1,900 and 6,650 tons. For thirty 
years previoasly the average annual imports were a little more than 
1,140 tons but since 1916-17 the imports have declined although 
there was a spasmodic revival between 1921 and 1923 when nearly 
2,000 tons were shipped to India annually. The current trade is 
very small and consists of Australian flour landed principally at 
Bombay. Lately there have been .signs of increased imports of 
Austraiian flour mto Burma, due po^iibly to the lowering of the duty 
from Re. 1-8-0 to 1^. 1-0-0 per cwt. but the quantities are still 
cmnparatively insignifieant. 

i.aa4ioAB V 
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(2) SxpoBTa 

The export of wheat flour was till recently a trade of appre- 
ciable dimensions, but during the past three or four years the average 
quantity exported has dwindled to less than one-fourth of what it 
was during the 3 years 1925-26 to 1927-28. 

During pre-war years exports ranged from approximately 26,000 
tons in 1900-01 to 79.000 tons in 1913-14 but there was no well 
defined or consistent trend except for the 5-year period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war when there was a steady increase 
each year, exports rising from about 35,000 tons in 1909-10 to 79,000 
tons in 1913-14 (Appendix X). During the four years of the war 
exports averaged some 64.000 tons annually, but declined in 1918-19 
to 31,000 tons. 

The following table records the position -for the past ten years in 
detail : — 


Exports of wheat flour from India* 


Year. 

Thou- 

sand 

tons. 

Approxi- 
mate 
sbaro of 
British 
Empire. 

Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

Approxi- 
mate 
share of 
British 
Empire. 

1926-26 

67 

% 

66 

1931-32 . . 

43 

O/ 

/o 

56 

1926-27 

59 

51 

1932-33 . . 

21 

68 

1927-28 

60 

1 61 

1 

1933-34 . . 

13 

60 

1928-29 

54 

46 

1934-36 . . 

12 

64 

1929-30 

61 

47 

1936-36 .. 

18 

•• 

1930-31 . . 

47 

60 

1936^37 (9 monthB). 

13 

- 


The decline in exports is very striking, but there appear 3 *to be no 
particular significance in the increasing proportion recently taken 
by countries within the British Empire. 

(3) Dbstikations. 

As will be seen from Appendix XII, Aden and its dependencies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Kenya, Zanzibar, and the Straits Settlements 
used to be the chief importers of Indian flour. At the 


*AJnioal Htewmont of tlio Seo-borna Trade of BdtUti 
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present time, however, only the trade with the Straits Settlements 
and Kenya can bear any comparison with former times. The volume 
of trade with Aden and Zanzibar in 1934-35 was only one-fifth of 
w’hat it was in 1925-26, practically the whole of the Mauritius market 
was lost and only 6 per cent, of the 1925-26 exports to other British 
possessions remained in the hand^ of the Indian millinj^ industry 
last year. As regards exports to foreign countries, Egypt which 
used to be by far the largest buyer of Indian flour, not excepting any 
British possessions, nai> now almost disappeared from the list of 
importers — likewise Iran, to which country exports have fallen from 
8.379 tons in 1925-26 to a mere 13 tons in 1934-35 (Appendix XFIl). 

(4) Periodk^itv and trend. 

There seems to be n(» marked periodicity in tlie exports 
of flour in any particular season of the year. The de<dine in 
the export of wheat flour appears to be mainly due to the 
dearness of Indian wheat as compared with other world wheats. 
It has, however, been atlribiitod in some quarters to the oi>era- 
tion of the wheat import duty of 1931 which by supporting the 
domestic wheat price above world parity has prevented the milling 
industiy from competing in outside markets. The wheat import duty 
was ap}>li(»d as from the 1st April 1931, and subsequently imports 
fell heavily, except in the first year during which the mills happened 
to bold large slocks of cheap Australian wheat bought before 1st 
March 1931. Imports of wheat have since continued to decline in 
.spite of Ihe drawback scheme which the Government of India sanc- 
tioned ill 1933 by which wheat may be imported free of duty provided 
the importer satisfies the customs authorities that he has contracted 
to sell a quantity of flour representing 87 per cent, of the quantity 
of wdieat so imported. This relief appears to have come too late, 
for quajsi-subsidlsed Australian. French and other foreign floia*s have 
in the meantime ousted Indian flour from a number of overseas markets 
and the ground so lost has not been regained. 

Exports to Continental Europe, have, like the exports of wheat, 
disappeared completely during the past three or four years principalh* 
owing to the measures taken by Continental importing countries, e.g., 
Italy, Germany, Prance and Sweden to make themselves more or less 
self-supporting. 

The reduced exports of wheat flour consist mainly of aia* for 
the making of eh&patis^ to meet the demand from Indians living in 
East and North East Africa, Aden, etc., and a small amount of 
finer flours for blending with cheaper Empire or foreign products. 

Ab will be seen from the following table, the foreign countries 
to which India used formerly to ship wheat have, with one excep- 
tion- -Belgium — ^imposed increasingly heavy customs duties on the 
import of cereals and flour. The import of wheat into Belgium 
although still duty-free is. however, subieet to license. 


b2 


mmoAn 


♦Whde meal flour. 
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ImpoH duties on wheat and wheat flour in certain foreign countries. 




1929. 

1931. 


1936. 

Wlioat. Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour, 

Germany (RM per 100 


25 

61J 

35 


59-5/6 

kg.). 








Italy (lire per 100 kg.) . . 

40-40 74-60 



75 


115 

Franco (franc;s per 

too 

35 

80 


160 


.. 

kg.). 








Bolting : — 








70% or more 

(«) 

60 


128 



265 


(6) 






128 

0i)%— 70% 

(a) 

72 


, ^ 



320 


(6) 


i 




160 

Lo.s.s than H0% 

(a) 

80 



. , 


370 


(6) 


! ** ! 



i 

186 


P. — Other wheat product imports. 


Imports of special cereal foods such as macaroni wheat flakes, 
shredded wheat, etc., are included alon" with other miscellaneous 
products and the amount has not so far been ascertained. In regard 
to biscuits and cakes the annual imports into India, includinjr Burma 
on the averap:e of tlie 5-year period 1 930-111 119»14-35 'were 2,072 tons 
of which 865 tons or over 40 ])er cent, were taken by Burma alone. 
Imports were jiredominantly from the British Empire, the United 
Kirijidom alone a(*,eountinGr for 1,500 tons annually or almost three- 
fourths of the averaj^e imports. The Straits Settlements (mainly 
Sinp:a])orc) ranks second with an average of 461 tons hut practically 
all the shipments from this source find a market in Burma.* 


Imports of biscuits and cakes 

as will be seen from the following 

table show a distinct rise in the autumn and winter months and are 
at their lowest in June and July. 

Imports and values of hisenifs and cakes. 

Tons. Rfl, 

1936 April 


184 

2,46,707 

May 


200 

2,69,683 

June 


174 

2,42,639 

July 


204 

2,62,177 

August 


266 

3,12,687 

September 


222 

3,08,765 

October 


296 

3,66,687 

November 


281 

4,16,868 

Docomber 


279 

4,03,509 

1936 January 


220 

2,83,717 

February 


205 

2,29,387 

March 


217 

2,61,571 

Total 

. . • • 

2,737 

35,92,297 


(a) Oenofal duty. (b) Conventional doty. 

*On an average of the S-year period 1930-31 11934-35 Burma imported 454 
ton#? from the Rtraits Selllements out of lotal shipments from that source to 
British India as a whole of 461 tons. 
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TLe iiuportation into Burma of biscuits manufactured in 
8inga{)()re Jias a very definite ])eriodicity in contrikst with biscuits 
made in tl)e United Kingdom. Imports from the Straits rise during 
August, October and March as tlic type of biscuits jn demand is 
used mainly by Burmans during the Buddhist Lent from July to 
October and for tiie irnporlant religions festival in March. 

Inijioris seem gradually to be on the u])ward trend again after 
a sharp fall between aiid 193142 and there has been a pro- 

gre>isive increase since 1932-33. The latest figurt^s available indicate 
lhat 2/7:r7 tons were imported in 1930-30 as compared with 1,7S0 tons 
in 1932-33. 

G. — Total and net available supplies of wheat and wheat products. 

In Appendix X are shown the total supplies of wheat available for 
consumption during tln^ j)ast 35 years after taking into ae.count the local 
production and imports and (*xj)orts (including re-exports) of wheat 
and flour (in terms of wheat) by sea. The trad(‘. by laud frontiers, small 
as it is, has not been included. The position in res|)Cot of the last two 
years is summarised in detail in the following table : — 



nm-35. 

1935-36. 


^ ^ 

Tons. Torn. 

To n. 

Tons. 

Total stipplifs — 




Wh*fif - 




Pro luciiori o<t imalftl 

9,72r).o:)0 

9.435,000 


Imports by 8oa . . 

Imporis hy rail (thn)iigh lanrl 

7,433 

13,086 


front it‘r routos) 

6,485 

8,564 


Flour — 




Imports by him (convortovl into 




wheat at 70 |X'r oont.) 

240 

524 


Biscuits ami Oakes (Flour 




<*joiiloril) 

700 

700 



9.739.858 


9,457.854 

Deduct — 




WhcfU - 




Exports ])v sea 

10,962 

9.590 


E'tports by laud . . 

Flour — 

33,715 

27,068 


Exports by sea (converted into 




wheat at 70 per cent.) . . 

16,804 

25,759 


Estimated roquiroments for 




seed 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 



1,311,48] 


1,313.015 

Balance available for con- 




sumption 

8,428,377 


8,141,839 
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INTEB-CHAPTER ONE. 

At present India grows less than one acre of wheat 
for every ten persons. Canada and Australia, on the 
other hand, have two to two and a half aci'es for each 
member of the population. Continental countries, e.g.. 
France and Italy have one acre of wheat for every three 
persons, and ihc United Kingdom one for four. 

A sum of Rs. 641 crores represents the total hypo- 
thetical value of the Indian wheat ei’O]) based on last 
year’s production and on ui)-country prices of, say, 
Rs. 2-8-0 pel* niaund. The average area under wheat 
during the last five years is 34.4 niillion acres, and the 
production 9.5 niillion tons. One fourth of the acreage 
is. in Indian Slates, chiefly Central India. 

Wheat growing is mainly concentrated in the 
northern jiart of fhe country. P’or example, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces contain 
more than 80 per cent, of the acreage in British India. 
The wheat area as a whole is increasing .slowly, but even 
allowing for a fairly rapid expansion in Sind, the addi- 
tional acreage sown with wh(^at during the next five 
years is not likely to exceed 3 per cent. 

The methods of estimating the yield per acre and 
total production leave much to be desired. In spite of 
increased areas under irrigation, for example, and the 
}>lanting of 6-|^ million acres with improved varieties, 
the estimated average yield per acre shows no increase 
in recent years. There is, it seems, a general tendency 
to under-estimate the production. The recently ap- 
])ointed Wheat Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research has, however, taken up this ques- 
tion. 


Although wheat is an important cash crop, almost 
half the produce is retained by the cultivators and 



villagers. Growers part with large quantities of wheat 
in the way of barter and payments in kind for harvest 
wages, rents, village hiamools ((mstomary i)aynients), 
etc. The existenee of this system makes it difficult for 
growers to derive full benelit from favourable prices. 
All tlu‘,S(' bai'ter aiTang<‘ments te»id to retard tlie develop- 
ment of marketing and the bearing of this question not 
only on marketing but also on agricultural indebtedness 
and high rates of interest .seems worth considering. 

The supplies of wheat actually ])ut on the market 
show a very vside tluc.tuati<»n in the course of the season. 
Ihdween 50 and GO per <'.ent. is sold in the jnonths 
immediately following harve.st. Later, during the mon- 
soon. su]>plies fail off and business is ])i‘acti('ally at a 
standstill in many uja-ountry markets. As will appear 
in subs(‘(juent clmjders this gives ri.se to a seriou-s 
depression in ])riees at harvest time and raises problems 
connected with storage and also with transport and 
communications. 

Before dis<*ussing the marketing of wheat it is 
necessary to ])ause and ask “ What is wheat ? ” The 
answer is not easy. Two main sub-species are grown in 
India, ris., Triticnm vnJf/are and TrUicvni (hiruni 
with a s{)rinkling of others such as the Emmer wheats. 
These differ very wMdely in their botanical and commer- 
cial characteristics ; some on account, of tlunr quality 
command a high premium and othei-s sell at a discount. 
There is a confusing multiplicity of trade names and 
descriptions of wheat throughout India so that buvers 
and sellers usi|ig the same term may often mean some- 
thing entirely different. The more generally understood 
descriptions perhaps are. ” for hard, white 
wheat and “ pissi ” for white {Triticnm vulpare) : 
“ dara ” approximates to “ fair average quality ” in 
different districts, and jalalia and 

“ hhandwa ” refei^ different types of durum. 
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Quite evidently the existing confusion of terms must 
be cleared up to bring about conii)arable quotations and 
cohesion in the internal market. The terms at present 
in use seem more suitable for tJie Tower of Babel than 
a market. 

Turning to the (luestion wheat impoiis it will be 
observed that these now amount to very little and only 
])ar11y ofrs(‘f ilie ex])oris. For example, during the ten 
years ending 1929-30 im])orts represented only about 
half the exports. Australia ])rovides nearly all the 
imported su])iilies and there is naturally an incentive 
to import when Indian prices are sufficiently high to 
make it w’orth while. 

The exports of wheat main]'.' to tlm rnited 
Kingdom, hav(; always been irregular and tln^ a\(‘’-age 
in re<H'nt years has been small. During the last five 
years there have been no ex])orts at all to ('’ontinental 
Europe. Exports of the 1936 crop ui» to the end of 
December have almost toiuihed the 200,000 ton mark and 
are likely to go higlu'r. O'his is (‘ommoidy understofKl to 
be due to the rising level of world prices. To some ex- 
tent this is true but the deciding factor apjtears to be the 
margin in India between the })rice of wheat and the 
prices of the other important rahi food crops, such as 
gram and barley. When these are relatively cheap large 
quantities are consumed in preference to wheat which 
is then available for export and vice versa. 

The overseas trade in wheat-flftur and other wheat 
products is comparatively small. Imports of flour are 
almost negligible. Exports are now down to about 
12,000 tons which is only a fourth of the exports five 
years ago. Imports of biscuits and cakes during the 
past year amounted to about Rs. 36 lakhs and Burma 
appears to take over 40 per cent, of the total quantity 
imported. 
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The net supply of wheat and wheat products 
ablc for consumption in India, apart from seed, is from 
8 million to 81 million tons. Of this approximately 
‘1 million tons is reiained by cultivators and in the 
villages in llic ])roducing areas. 

The remainder of this rejmrt deals with the market- 
ing of the balance of the crop amounting to about 5 
million tons. 
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CHAPTER n.— UTILISATION AND DEMAND. 

A. — Utilisation. 

(1) Gisneral. 

Owing to the absence of statistical data it is very difficult to 
arrive at Uie details j’cgarding the utilisation of wheat and the 
quantity in demand for various purposes. The estimates which 
follow are based on facts as ascertained by personal contact between 
Marketing .stalfs, producers, processors, merchants and consumers. 
The enquiry was fairly extensive but having regard to the quantities 
involved there is a pov%sibility of the estimates being subject to a 
fair margin of error and the figures as given must be regarded as a 
rough approximation only. In particular, the estimates do not take 
into eousideration any loss or wastage in storage, etc. 

(a) Disappearance and per capita consumption in different 
districts. has already been observed that tlie consumption of 
wheat varies according to its relative value as com])ared with other 
food crops particularly barley and gram. From Bengal, where 
rice is the stajde food, it is also reported that wheat growers retain a 
larger proportion for tlieir own use if they are able to obtain a good 
price for their rice ero}). Tliere is at the same time a large difference 
in the rate of consumption of wheat in urban and rural areas. For 
example, in Delhi a survey showed that the consumption per head 
was fairly high, being over 250 lb. per annum owing 1o the fact 
that 70 ])er cent, of the population are to be found in the urban 
area. In the city the rate was about 320 lb. per annum and in the 
rural areas between 95 and 100 lb. per head. Further between 
one district and another in the same province tliere are wide 
differences in the rate of consumption. It will be a])preciated there- 
fore that the per capiia consumption’**' in any province or State {see 
Afipendix XIV) is no index to the general character of the diet or 
utilisation throughout the area as a whole. 

In the Punjab gram and barley — and maize also in the north- 
western districts — constitute an important part of the diet, parti- 
cularly of the rural population. Taking as a basis the net supplies, 
the disajipearance in the Punjab may be estimated as somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 200 to 210 lb. per capita. In Sind, ineluding 
Khairpur State, the annual disappearance is 72 lb. per head which 
is accounted for by the predominance of other foodgrains such as 
hajri and juar. In the North-West Frontier Province, on the other 
hand, the rate rises to about 220 lb. per head. 

In l^atiala State, which lies to the east and within the borders 
of the Punjab, a survey showed that the annual consumption in the 
State torrilory is only about 60 lb. per head. This is apparently 
due to the fact that maize forms a fairly large proportion of the 
diet particularly in the hilly tracts of the State. 


oil net av.'iilntilo supplies after allowing for exports and imports and 
(ledurting local seed ro(iiiireineiits but malring no allowance for loss or wastage in 
storage, etc. ^ 
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111 the United Provinces a survey of Pi cities and towns’*^ showed 
a per capita consumption of 260 lb. per annum. Several of these 
towns, however, liav(‘ larj^e cantonments quartering Eurojiean troops. 
Owinj? to tile fact that there is no record of the quantity arriving 
and leaving the jiroviuee.s by road, there is an unknown error in the 
estimateil net available sup]>lies as ealcuialed iiy taking local produc- 
tion and the rail movemenivS alone. On this latter basis, liowever, the 
annual (lisajqiearanei* for the wliole province works out at about 100 
lb. per capiia. In Gwalior, a larj^e Slate adjoining the southern 
liordt'rs of tin* Pnilod I’rovinees, the rale of disappearance is about 

130 lb. 

Ill Die (^'iitral Provinces the per capita disa[)pearance based on 
tfie estimated net available su])plies is reckoned at about 70 lb. per 
annum, hut this vari(\s eonsiderahly in different j)arts of the pro- 
vince. In the Narbada blook for e\amph‘, wliere wheat is the main 
crop, llie consiiiiipl ion is e.slimated to be as liigh as 2d0 lb. but in the 
east, wli(U’(‘ riei^ is the staple food, the figure falls to about 20 lb. In 
the west of I he province although jiwr is the slajile food the tract 
is more prosperous generally and the rate of consumption for wheat 
rises to «ahon1 12 lb. per aniinni. 

In Pihar ;nd Gn^Na the annual rate of eonsumption falls to 
ahoin dO ]\) f)(‘i' lead and further east towards P>engal to about 12 
lb In Purina llie vi\ie becomes very low and does not appear to 
(‘Xi'Ct'd r» or b lb per lu'ad in Assam it is only 4 lb. 

in Rajputaua the animal rate of eonsum})tioii Is about 65 lb 
whilt‘ ill the Geiijral India States as a wliolc the rate of disajqiearance 
is a littl(‘ more than 70 ib. ])er head. Tn Paroda State the eonsuni]:)- 
tmn per eaptta no more than 30 11). ])er liead. 

Further south the iat(‘ of consumption decreases. In Hyderabad, 
for example, the annual disappearance is less tiian 20 lb. In Madras 
the local absorjition of wheat, and wheat products in terms of wheat, 
doe.s ]iot exceed about 80,000 tons. This is mainly in tlu' (dties and 
toMms. Reckoned on the basis of the ]>residency population this 
works out at only about 4 lb. ])er head. 11 should, however, be noted 
lhal tlie use of wlieat and wheat ])roduets is steadily on the increase 
in Soutlieni India. In Gochin, for example, during the past 5 years 
imports of v]){»at have increased by 50 per cent , and imports of 
wlu'at products luive been almost doubled, so that in 1934-35 the 
consumption was 5 lb. per head. For India as a whole, in 1934-35 
alhnving an increase of 1 per cent, per annum in tlie po]mlationj 
Isiiice the 1931 census the average eonsumption ]ier head v/orks out) 
fat about 52 lb. This is practically the same as the estimated rate ofi 
cousiimption in 1920-21 based on tlie average net availaldo supplies 
of tlie previous five years but omitting the very bad crop of 1920-21. 
Tn Rniphern India tliore Is evidence that the consumotion of wheat 
is increasing but so far as statistics go there is nothhur to indicate 
that ihc rate of eonsumption per liead in India as a wliole is either 
inerea'^'inp' or deereasine*. 

(h) Export demand, — Although there is a potential demand for 
Indian wheat on the world markets the exports are very irregular. 

*Mconit. Ma.iihnhad. Ctmufhnir, Dhampur, Bareilly, Hhahjatiniiptir, Aligarh, 
Muttra, .Tliansi, AIIalinI)n(l, ilarnbanki, Bonarea and Fy7ebad. 
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It ijds already been poiiilcd out that the demand for export becomes 
eiUvrive only when the price of eoinpoting wheats on the United 
Kin^>’d())u markets is sufficionlly above local Raraclii ])rices to w^'irrant 
ex])orts and when the |)rices of other food stuirs on the Indian 
market, ])artieulai’l\ barley and j^ram, are relatively low as compared 
wdlh \\heat in which case the ryot is apparently prej>ared to release 
wheat for export. 


(2) UoK' vAuious mniPosics. 

Wiicat is ])urc]uiscd by bousehoiders direct for <j^rinding by hand 
tikcfhJii and consumption in the home. Tliey also buy wjneat and 
lia\c it around in power chakkis, la urban districts hand ehakkis 
aie no' now as niinicrous as fojanerly ]>u{ outside the cities and lar^i^er 
towns liie <>riLHlinjr of wheat by liaiid vhahkis is still common. The 
wheat, ac<iuircd citlier by purcliase, or drawn frenu donuvstic stocks 
if on the farm, is ground by the wu»men of the housclmld, and wdiere 
lst{jt is required the flour is sifted tlirom^li a tine cloUi, usually muslin, 
^stretched over the mouth of a basket. The s7(ji nbtaifU'd in this 
way (lo(‘s not amount to more than b or (> ]>er CfUit. To a s?nalJ extent 
owui(?rs of urban }Knv(‘r driven chakkia ^rriud nia for sale in the 
bazaar and to halivai,s and bazaar food shojis. Chakki owmers seldom 
maintain any written records so that it is difficult to pd fi^'ures over 
any reasonable pinuod for the amount of wdieat and otluo’ i^roducts 
utilised in lids w'ay or for domestic consunipt ion. 

Tii(‘ larjre moderii roller mills produce ditlcrent types of wdieat 
pro* luets for side to hjikerie^, reliUlers, etc. Even in reurard to the 
output of j'oller mills the statistics leave much to lie desired. No 
systeinatii* 1iii^ur(‘s luno ])een colleeted in rerrard to ilie numl)er or 
out-put of ehakkis ajiart from wdiat has been done in the course of 
this survey, llaviup: regard to the lar^jo ({Uantities wd\ieh j»'o into 
domestic cf>nsumi)tion eitlier direct or after ;>rindintr iu power driven 
ehakkis, it will be appreciated that a really accurate estimate of the 
quantity used in each case is not possible in the absence of a comphde 
census of production. 

{<t) Doiaesl'ir use (dlrtci).- -Tn lliose paUs of India wdauv wdieat 
forms an important constituent of the diet of the people it is mainly 
used in the f(»rm of ehapafis and paraihas [chapail cooked in phi). 
Paris and kaehaaris (kaehoris) are otlier popular wheal ]irepa rat ions 
wdjich are \ery fr(*quently taken on ceremonial or special occ asions. 
Tn Southern India, bowT^er, the common wlieat iirtqiaralion is 
nppumav fa foj*m of semolina pudding:) and a •'imilar product ra7;n 
is used in Rajputana and (Central India. A numlxu* of other products 
such as sw^eetmeaks (halwa, krsari, etc.), and srivayan (a fine vermi- 
celli) are made. 

For making chapatis, paratha-s and knrhauris the wheat is 
generally used in the form of ata (whole meal flour), but for pnris 
and sevmyav, wnida (flour), is preferred althouj?h is also some- 
times used in the latter preparation. T^ppuma^v, as already men- 
tioned, is made from suji or rawa (fine or eoarso semolina). For the 
various sweetmeats both flour and semolinas are used mixed or 
separately, Afo is rarely employed for this purpose. Most of these 
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SOME COMMON WHEAT PREPARATIONS. 



Top row from left to right: — Khautt, ht' s/,-, 

]hud<( ''>• (I <t >i(fn . 

Middle row halna, Vhrm. Cake. Pastry, Bisciiits. i////-. ,>>ii 

Hotel-made ththal xtU, Bazaar-made (Uthid n>ii 
Last TOW hnnn, run, f'arHilm ('Impnh (unleavened cake) 

\<iu (leavened bread), A1 garh biscuits 
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products as well as bread (d<ibal roii)^ cakes and biscuits are illus- 
trated on })lates on the opposite page. 

{b) Preparation of food products by ’.--{i) Halwais {confec- 
tioners) and hiuaar food shops . — The main wheat products produced 
by these ageiicics are .sweetmoals of various kinds and purls and 
/cachanns, Many of tlie swetdmeal.s contain a hijili proi)orli:)n of 
wheat products. For example, halwa or probably the most 

pojjiilar Indian sweet, may contain as much as do por cent, of suji. 
The ha! wax is, hon(^ver, distinct from tiie ordinary food shops’^" where 
chapaiis ami paraihus and otlier edibles sneli as cnrrie.s, etc., are 
prepared for consumjil ion, usually on llie ]>reinises. Takixig the 
products of th{\s(' aji'encies as a whole, the t\lieat is a])pareiitl3^ used 
i in the form of aia to tlic extent of GO or TO ])er cent , mauJa 20 or 30 
^ per cent, and sxfjl 10 or Id pv*r cent. 

(ii) Il!ke>',s and hiscnii manufacinrers.—ix i.s difficult to differ- 
entiate betweeji thc^e two In the main the liaker produces dahnl roti 
(tViiiicnled bread in tlie form of loaves) and does not engage in Die 
manurael ui'(‘ ot rha)Kitis. Even Die small bazaar baker makes quite 
an a ppr(*(‘jai)!e pi’oportion of bLseiiits, and tbe large fac1oi\v ]>ak‘‘rs 
ill till' (‘itifs, al-’O make biscuits as well as bread ami cake>. There 
an* only about bait a dozen s])ecialised lilscuii factories in (lu‘ whole 
of India. A"' the consumption of flour by four of tlu'se concerns 
whiidi i’urnisiu'd r(‘1urns amounts on an average to about l.dOO Ions 
lannuall.v, the tola! (piaiitity <d* wheat flour us(‘d by such agencies is 
I jirobably about 2,00fl Dms which is the equivalent of about 2, GOO tons 
of wheal For their purpose wheat is required mainly’ in the form 
of liigii grade flour [mauht). W certain amount of ata is usisl in 
making hrowui bri'ad ami certain forms of biscuits (particidarly dog 
biscuits), etc. Iveturii'i furnished by tliree large bakerie>, for 
example, give a range in the eonsuniption of ala of from 0 to 12 i)cr 
cent, of their total eonsiimptioii of wheat products. 

(c) /ndusfrial (sizing starch ). — So far as could be ascertained 

in the eoiii-se of the siirve.v tlie consumption of wheat flour in the 
form of starcii for sizing purposes by 57 cotton mills — iricluiling 
most of the largest (‘oucerns in the country — shows that approximately^ 
6,600 tons of wdu'at flour were used in their size mixing in 1935. 43 

mills appeared to use no wheat flour at all and information was lack- 
ing from a certain number of other mills which made no returns. 
It is estimated Diat on the whole somewhere between 7,000 and 8,000 
tons of wheat flour are used annually by the textile industry in India. 
The proportion of wlieat flour in the size ranges from to 50 per 
cent, in some cases. 

(d) Stock feeding . — As has already been stated, the amount of 
wheat actually used for feeding to poultry, cattle, etc., is almost 
negligible. In Die larger towuis poultry are often fed on the screen- 
ings of wheat which consist mainly of thin shrivelled grains, as well 
as admixtures of other non-deseript grain and weed seeds. It is 
not possible to estimate accurately the quantity of wheat products 
used for this purpose. A certain amount of brant is sifted out 

^Vernacular — Vhaha, loh, ianur^ nanhai Jci diiknn. 
t Vernacular — Chohar. 
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after crushing in hand mills and chakkis, but the practice is not 
general and the quantities are relatively small, say about 2 per cent, 
at the most. The output of bran by the large roller mills amounts on 
an average to more than 150,000 tons per annum which is apparently 
consumecl partly by (»ows and buffaloes kept in the large towns and 
cities, where the roller mills are localised, and partly by tonga ponies, 
etc. At least 30 per cent, of the total output is consumed by horses 
in cantonment areas througliout India. 

(e) Seed --The average seed rate, allowing for resowings, is 
estimateil at aboul one uiaun<l (H2.2|7 lb.) roughly, i)er acre, although 
considerable variations occur in different areas {see Chapter XJ). 
At this rale tlie seed required for sowing 34.4 million acres, ix,, the 
average area during the last 5 years, is over 1.25 million tons. 

Apart from (exceptional cases, e.g», earthqufike, flood or famine 
conditions, there is apparently no demand for any particular type 
of seed outside the ai’ca where it is grown. In the case of certain 
improved varieties, however, there is a small demand, mainly on the 
part of Agrieultural Departments, with a view to extending the area 
under improved types. This is, however, dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

B. — Demand. 

The wheat retained in the cultivator’s village in the wlieat gross- 
ing areas, apart from seed, is roughly 3 million tons wliich is used 
for payments in kind, barter and consumption by cultivators, etc. 
This amount cannot be regarded as constituting any part of the 
effective market demand. Indeed, iJfS already observed, it forms in 
some measure a reserve suj^ply which the ryot is prepared to market 
if the j)rices of other food stuffs are low. 1ji regard to the remaining 
5 million tons actually marketed, th(‘ eonsumers’ demand is directed 
tlirough 3 main (diannels or agencies. 

(1) QUANTITATrVE REQUIREMENTS. 

(«) For domesiic use (dir erf). —Tim amount of wheat pur- 
chased from local merchants and ground in hand chakkis in the 
household is now very small so far as the large cities in Northern 
India are coiiceimed. In Southern and Centra] India generally and 
especially among the Marwari and Gujerati communities the practice 
is more common — even in the cities. In the rural areas throughout 
India apart from some water, bullock or camel driven chakkis (see 
plate facing page 60) and a few power oil chakkis in the villages, 
grinding by hand by the women of the household remains the 
customary practice. It is difficult to calculate tlie total requirements 
for this purpose. An estimate arrived at largely by eliminating other 
factors places the amount purchased direct for domestic use at vsome- 
where in the neighbotirhood of million tons. 

(h) For crushing in power driven chakkis, — In the cities and all 
the larger towns there are numerous small stone mills (chakkis) 
driven usually by electricity or oil, the latter predominate in the 
rural areas (see plate facing page 60). These are engaged not 
only in crushing wheat but also barley, maize, gram, other pulses, 
spices, etc. Their averasre canscity ranges from abotit 40 to 50 
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maunds per day of which probably about one-third may be taken 
to represent wheat. On this basis each chakki appears to crush 
150 to 190 tons of wheat a year. Occasionally, certain ckakJu owners 
buy wheat on their own account which they convert into ata mostly 
for sale in their own shops. Generally, however, they grind wheat 
for customers who buy wheat from them or from otlier merchants 
in the baz^iar. The quantities are small, usually 10 to 15 seers at a 
time, and the charge made for crushing normally ranges from 2 to 4 
annas per maund. Details are more fully dealt with in a later chapter 
on ProcesKsing 

Here also there is dihiculty in arriving at an accurate estimate 
of the total quantity involved in the w’hole of India since no precise 
data regarding the capacity, hours of working and proportion of 
commodities handled by chakkis are available, lii the course of this 
survey, however, figures w^ere obtained in regard to the number of 
chakkis f mainly from oil distributing and electric supply companies, 
etc. On this basis the quantity of wheat estimated to be crushed in 
this way in various provinces and State.s amounts to about 2^ million 
tons {sfc page 295). 

It IS important to observe that these stone chakkis are not 
equipped to produce fine flour (maida) and tiiat they only produce 
aia (whole meal flour) which may on occasion be roughly sifted to 
remove a small percentage of the bran. No in.stance was found 
during the course of the survey in which chakkis were used to pro- 
duce suji (semolina) although they appear })erfectly capable of so 
doing hy the ad<lition of some simj)le screening device which tliej" at 
present lack. 

(c) Fo 7' grindiv(j in roller mills . — According to the latest avail- 
able information tliere are 80 roller mills in India. The majority of 
these are equipped for turning out a complete ranire of ])roducts, viz., 
maida, ata, suji, rawa and bran. The Dm‘ctor-(u‘neral, (kunmercial 
Intelligenee and Statistics, ])ublisli(\s a montlily statement sliowing 
tile output of flour mills in India. irnfortunately, however, the 
figures are ineomplele and refer only to 25 of the larger mills which 
voluntarily provide returns. In arriving at the total wdieat require- 
ments of tin* roller mills a further difliculty arises in that several of 
them mill other grains a])art from wheat and a variable number are 
closed from time to time. Tlie capacity of these mills varies from 
20 to 210 maunds of wheat per hour, but the average is about 130 
maunds. 

Prom Appendix XV it appears that the t/Otal wdieat requirements 
of all the roller mills in different provinces and States throughout 
India is about 1 million tons per annum. Of this approximately two- 
fifths are converted into maida and about one-third into ata! Suji 
represents one-twelfth of the output and bran about one-sixth. 

In effect only the roller mills are in a position to meet the con- 
sumers’ demand for maida throughout India which is apparently some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. They also provide more 
than 70,000 tons of the mji requirements of the country. 
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Tlie roller millsj are also almost the only source of b^an for stock 
feeding and of maida for use as starch in sizing textile faOxi^s. 

Unfortunately in respect o^ this last category their output can- 
not be taken as an index of the demand. The figures of production 
by certain mills of the Calcutta Flour Mills Association, for example, 
show that the local industry has lost a great deal of the trade in this 
direction although imx>orts of starch, farina, sago and other sizing 
materials have eonsiderably increased, particularly into Bombay Pre- 
sidency where the cotton textile mills are mainly located. 

The output of maida for use as starch in the flour mills referred 
to has decreased from 8,800 tons in 1924 to 575 tons in 1935. The 
imports, however, of starch and farina into India, as will be seen 
from the following table, rose from about 8,509 tons in 1926-27 to 
15,990 tons in 19.84-35. During the quinquennium 1931-32|1935-36 
the imports increased by 33 per cent, and the rise is particularly 
noticeable in the case of starch which rose from about 7,100 tons to 
over 11,500 tons in 1934-35. 


Imports of starchy etc. 
(Tons.) 


Year. 

1 

! Starch. 

Farina. 

j Sago 
' flour*. 



1926-27 

4,777 

3,732 


1927-28 

12,837 

3,687 


1928-29 

10,819 

2,167 


1929-30 

9,651 

3,438 

8,806 

1930-31 

7,016 

4,260 

10,629 

1931-32 

j 7,108 

6,543 

11,996 

1932-33 

7,086 

4,680 

13,445 

1933-34 

9,000 

4,142 

13,666 

1934-36 

11,522 

4,468 

12,646 

1935-36 

32,872t 

i 



(2) Quality requirements. 

(a) Wheat. — ** Strong white wheat . — This is in demand for 
all afii for domestic use or for the preparations made by halwais and 
bazaar food shops. It is also sought after by the roller mills for the 
production of nmida for use in baking dahal roti and it constitutes 
in large measure tlie source of their output of suji. 

♦Separately recorded only from 1929-30, 
tAll starches. Detailed figures are not 3 ^t available. 
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** Soft white wheat . — This is .sometimes preferred for domestic 
use, partly on account of its colour and partly owing to the fact 
that it is easier to grind in the hand chakhi. Its use in this way is, 
however, mainly conlined to thase districts where it is grown. There 
is a tendency, in fact, for all types of wheats to be used, regardless of 
their quality, for all purposes in the districts where they arc 
grown. 

Red wheats {T. vuhjare ), — The consumption of this is also 
largely confined to the districts where it is grown. Throughout the 
Rajpulana States and Raroila red wheat oia is given preference to 
that made from white wheat. II is claimed that the chapatis made 
from this at a are sweeter and keep soft for a longer time. It is 
perhaps significant that the common practice is to mix gram ata 
witli red vheal ata in areas where red wheat is cheaper than white. 
Ked wlieat grown in tlu* Punjab sells there at a discount of 1 to 2 
annas f)er inaund as com])ared with tin* local white varieties. The.se 
selfsame red wheats when imported, say, into Ahvar in liajputana 
command a premium of lie. 0-1-0 to Ke. 0-2-0, more per rnaund over 
white wheat grown and imported from the identical source. Ther^ 
seems, howTver, to l)e a change setting in and there is some evidence 
that red wdieat from tlie Punjab is being replaced by sharhafi. 

Durum wheats , — The hard nature of these makes them suitable 
for the preparation of suji for usi* in the manufacture of halwa. 
'^ewayan, for making the uppumav of Southern India and mhri (a 
boiled preparation of suji usually eaten with milk or butter-milk 
flavoured with salt) in Rajputana and adjacent tracts in Central 
India. 

Although mills and shippers' buying contracts in Sind exclude 
any but a small ])ercentage of kony it is however preferred by the 
sweetmeat manufacturer. Emmer wheat (khapli), a i^roduet of South 
India, is also similarly favoured for the preparation of suji. 

It may be observed, lio^vever, that owing to the wear and tear on 
the rollers durum, wheats are disliked by roller mills. The electric 
l)Ower used in power driven ckakkis for grinding one maund of wheat 
is about 1.3 units for very soft wheats and 1.6 or 1.7 in the ease of 
durum. As far as could be ascertained power driven chakkis do not 
turn out siijh for which durum is particularly suited, and the manu- 
facture of this product from durum wheats, therefore, appears to be 
left still entirely to the hand chakhi. 

Durum 'wheat is very j)opular with the Marw-ari and Gujarati 
communities in the Peninsula for conversion into ata^ and high prices 
are paid for such 'w^heats (see later). But in addition to the parti- 
cular demand for thi.s type of consumer a large proportion of the 
durums grown in Bombay and the Deccan generally are consumed in 
the areas in which they are produced, in the form of ata. In Madrajs 
durum wheat is mainly converted into suji in the household. 

(h) Wheat products . — Since such a large proportion of the 
wheat in India is turned into ata for making chap^dis the quality 
L224ICAB 
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of wheat must therefore be judged chiefly from this point of view. 
A good chapati should not be dark in colour. Ata made from red 
wheat is on that account regarded as undesirable in most parts. The 
dough for making a chapati should be elastic, the more elastic the 
better, and the wheat should for choice have a high gluten content. 
In its final form the chapati should be fairly thin and the more 
chapatis that can be made from a given quantity of ata the better the 
wheat. 

Although chapatis are usually — and preferably — consumed direct- 
ly after baking, they may have to be kept for some time before 
eating, e.g,, by those whose work takes them some distance from their 
homes. Chapatis have to be retained for a time also in the bazar 
food shops pending sale. Therefore, a chapati made from a ‘‘ strong 
ata which retains moisture better and for longer periods than one 
made from weak ’’ is to be preferred. This is the most important 
charaetertistic of a good chapati and is regarded by many to out- 
weigh any otlier factor. For domestic use or for quick sale in the 
bazaar foodshop chapatis made from soft or mixed white wheat ata are 
quite suitable, but fliscriniinating buyers prefer aia made from a 
strong sharhaii type of wheat. 

Several experiments were made in Delhi to find out the chapati 
yield pi'r seer of ata prepai'od from h«rd and soft wlieats of the 
T. durum and T. vulgare species (Appendix XVI). The number of 
chapatis obtainable is mainly influenced by the amount of water 
absorbed and retained by the different types of ata. In this respect 
coni])aris()n between otas made from bard sharhaii wheat (T. vulgare) 
and soft non-descript white wheat grown in Northern India showed 
that the former was better and absorbed 40.(i per cent, 
of w^ater whereas that made from ordinary white wheat 
containing less gluten absorbed only 21.8 per cent. The number of 
chapatis weighing 4 tolas each which could be obtained from a seer 
of these aias wa.s, therefore, 28 and 24§ respectively. Taking price 
int-o consideration the ata cost per chapati prepared from sharbati 
was 0.G2 jiies and in the case of the softer wheat 0.65 pies, so that 
the more expensive wheat turned out in the end to be the cheaper. 
Ata prepared from durum wheats .such as haJehshi, Bijapur red and 
khapH (E miner) also revealed a marked superiority over the xml gar e 
types growm in the Punjab although the differenees are not so note- 
worthy Avhen compared with really high quality selected sharhatis and 
pissis. 

In the manufacture of sewa/yan and sweetmeats such as halwa 
or kesari, maida and suji made from hard wheat are preferred. For 
making dahal roti, maida made from a mixture of hard and soft 
wheats containing 60 — 75 per cent, hard is most suitable, but the 
gluten of very hard durum type of wheat requires a longer time to 
modify in the process of fermentation and is generally unsuitable for 
this purpose, except possibly in very small quantities. Since wheat 
exported to Europe is mainly used in the manufacture of fermented 
bread the same quality characteristics apply. 
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For biscuits and cakes the softer the wheat the better, and for 
maida to be used as starch by the textile industry it would appear 
that soft starchy wheat is to be preferred. 

(3) Periodicity. 

Important relij^ioiLs festivals such as Dusehra, Shab-i-barat and 
Diwali stimulate the consumption of wheat particularly in the form 
of luxuries such as sweetmeats and other confections, etc. The 
general tendency appears to be for consumption to rise during the 
winter months. More wheat flour, for example, is moved by rail 
between October and ]\lareli than in the otlier six montlus as will be 
seen from the la])le below. The monthly movement by rail of wheal 
flour gives a fair in<li(*atioTi of the seasonal variation in demand and 
is ilhislratod in the diagram on i>age 69, From this and the follow- 
ing table, it will bo seen tlial the movement is at its lowest during 
the hot weather in June and at its highest in October which is not 
only the beginning of Ihe wunter season but also the occasion of 
several prominent festivals. 

Movemetit of wheat flour hy rail* 

(Thousand tons.) 


Months. 

1933-34. 

1 1934-35. 

1 

1936-36. 

! 

April 

10*7 

16*3 

16*0 


May 

12-4 

16*0 

16*4 


June 

120 

14*4 

14*6 


July 

12-6 

16*5 

18*2 


August • • 

15-8 

20-7 

19-0 


September 

171 

19*2 

21*0 


Total for six months 

80-6 

103*1 

105*2 


October 

171 

22*6 

24*9 


November 

17-8 

21*4 

17*2 


December 

15-7 

18*1 

16*4 


January 

17-8 

20*4 

18*0 


February 

18-7 

16*6 

19*1 


March . . 

17-4 

17*0 

20*2 


Total for six months 

104*6 

116*1 

116*8 


Guard Total . . 

186-1 

219*2 

221 



•Accounts relating to the Inland (Bail and Biverbome) Trade of India. 
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This is further confirmed by the fact that the monthly output 
of wheat products of the 25 roller mills submitting regular returns 
to the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, is 
at its highest during the months of August, September and October. 
The average output during these three months repi'esents about 27 
per cent, of the total annual production. In the following three 
months, November to January, the output represents 24.9 per cent 
of the total. {See the diagram on page 69 and Appendix V.) 

(4) Tjbend. 

The demand for wheat in India seems to be slowly but steadily 
increasing due mainly to the expansion in population {see the diagram 
on page 67). An increasing rate of per capita consumption is 
observed in Southern India which depends largely on supplies from 
other districts. During the last live years, for example, the imports 
of wheat and wheat flour into Madras by sea increased from 36,000 
tons to 47,000 tons, that is, by more than 30 per cent. Un- 
fortunately the imports by rail which amounted, on an average, to 
about 27,000 tons during the last 3 years are not available for the 
full 5 years period, but enquiries from the trade show that there 
has not been any appreciable change in the rail traffic. The increas- 
ing imports into Mysore from Central India are also worth noticing. 
In 1919-20 there were no exports from Central India to Mysore, but 
in 1933-34 the trade had developed to the extent of 5,660 tons, and 
in the two succeeding years to 6,200 and 7,450 tons respectively. 
Mysore’s rail-borne imx)orls from all sources have, since 1919-20 
risen from about 1,450 tons to 14,300 tons. The imports of wheat 
into Travancore within the last 5 years, although small, have practi- 
cally doubled themselves and in the ease of Cochin, imports by sea 
have steadily risen during the same period from 5,804 tons to 9,350 
tons. 

Apart from this recent trend of wheat consumption the most 
notable fact of importance is the increasing tendency for wheat to be 
milled in power driven chakkis instead of in the hand chakki at home. 

This development has been largely a feature of post-war India 
and now, as already stated, 2^ million tons are estimated to be crushed 
in this way. Eeturns received from the electric supply companies 
throughout India show that the number of electrically driven chakkis 
has increased from 1,200 to nearly 3,000 in the last five years. Even 
assuming that the hand chakki continues to be used for crushing the 
3 million tons estimated to be retained in the cultivators’ villages, 
there remains another 2 million tons wdiich are still being crushed 
by the hand chakki. If the present rate of progress continues there 
is apparently a possibility of establishing another 10,000 power driven 
chakkis within the next few years to deal with the 2 million tons 
referred to. 
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INTEE-CHAPTER TWO. 

Utilization and Demand. 

The consumption of wheat is apparently as liigh 
as 350 lb. or more per head a year in some of the cities 
in Northern India. Towards the east in Assam, and 
the south in Madras Presidency, the per capita con- 
sumption is as low as 4 lb. per year. 

So far as utilisalioii is concerned, the statistical 
position leaves mu(;h 1,o be desired. Twenty-live of the 
larger roller mills in India make regular returns of their 
output to the Direclor-Ocueral, Coumiercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, but a}>art from these there are no ofticial 
records. It has already been observed that out of a 
total production of about milliim tons, after allowing 
for seed retained by the cultivators, roughly 3 million 
tons arc disposed of locally in the villages by way of 
payment in kind, barter, etc. This leaves something 
like 5 milli<tn tons actually put on the market. Of this 
amount it ai»])ears that 2 million tons are crushcti for 
domestic use in hand ckakkis — mainly in the smaller 
towns and villages. Over 2 million tons is converted 
into ata in urban i)ower-di-iven chakku and only 1 
million tons is dealt with in all the roller mills. The 
amount of wheat used for stock-feeding is practically 
negligible but. about .150,000 tons of bran pi’oducod by 
the roller mills, along with a little — at most 2 ])er cent. — 
obtained by sifting the ])roduct milled by ckakkis, is 
used for stock feeding. At least 30 per cent, of the liran 
produced by roller mills is consumed by horses in can- 
tonment areas. 

A certain amount of fermented bread in the form 
of loaves (dabal rati) is produced by bazaar bakers and 
by the large bakeries and restaurants in the cities, and 
there are also about half a dozen biscuit factories in 
India but the fact remains that the amount of wheat 
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utilised iu this way forms only a very small proportion 
of the total. The big bulk of the wheat is undoubtedly 
converted into chapatis and parathas or puris 
(chapatis cooked iu ghee). For making chapalia a hard, 
strong wheat of the sliarhaii ty])e with ])lenty of gluten 
is required, and discriminating buyers, even amcmgst 
the poorer classes, are pre]>ared to pay a premium for 
this t>’iie of wheat. This is apparently justified, for 
baking ex))eriment.s which have been carried out show 
that from one seer of atn made from nharbati 28 
chaptilis weighing 4 tolas each could be obtained at a 
cost of 0.62 pies per chapati, as compared with 24^ 
(‘hapdfia costing 0.65 ])ies each, even after paying a 
premimn of 2 annas 6 ])iea per maund for sliarbati 
wheat. 


Ata> (whole-meal) is the main i)r()duct made from 
wheat. In the case of the roller mills the ata amounts 
only to about 34 |)er cent. ))ut the whole of the output 
of power driven rhokkin consists of <it<i and in the ('-ase 
of the hand chnkki although afn is the. main product 
there is a certain amount of stiji (coarse semolina) 
siPted out especially in St)utliern India. The amount of 
maida (white starchy flour derived IVnn the centre of 
the grain) is about 400.000 tons. This is all ])roduced 
in the roller mills. Ata to be in its })est condition must 
be freshly ground before use and this is in fact tb.e cus- 
tom whether it is ground by hand chakki or in power 
driven chnkkiti. In some respects consumers in India 
are fortunate in their present habits. According to 
McCarrison, for instance, whole-meal flour (ata) con- 
tains Vitamin A and is rich in Vitamin 13, whereas at 
most white flour has only a very little Vitamin B. The 
j)rotein content of ata is also higher and of better 
qualiiy tlum that of white flour. 

Although the consumption of wheat as a whole 
appears to be iiu-i easing, there is no indication that the 
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.consuinption of maida (white flour) is increasing to 
the same extent. In fact, the roller mills which produce 
maida appai'cntly find it difficult to carry on and quite 
a number of them have shut down recently. On the 
other haiid the number of power chakkls seems to be 
increasing very rapidly. Returns from electric supply 
companies indicate tliat the numbei’ of chakkis operated 
by electric i)ower has more than doubled within the 
past 5 years. At this rate within a very short time it is 
possible that the 2\ million tons at present crushed by 
hand chakkis — ai»art fi'om the 3 million tons retained 
in the village— may be dealt with in ])ower driven 
chakkis (eitlnn* oil or electric). This would a])parently 
provide oc(!Ui>ation foi' another 20,000 to 30.000 ])orsons 
with a total iiu-ome of about 20 lakhs per month. 

Next to ala, ,saji (coarse semolina) and rau'a (fine 
semolina), but mainly .snji, are the most impoi'tant. 
Saji represents 5 to 15 pci- cent, of the requirements of 
the hnlwai.s and bazaar food shops in Northern India and 
the output of siiji from roller mills amounts to about 
71,000 tons or 8 per cent. Axiproximately the .same 
quantity esjiecially of coarse roughly gromul wlieat, 
preferably (tf the diwam ty))e, a])]>ears to be made in 
tlie hand chakkis of Central and Southern India. Suji 
is used for scwayan (vermicelli), sweetmeats, haiwa, 
kemri, eti^., and in its coarser form for the ]>rej)aration 
of boiled products su(*h as appumav and rabri which are 
favourite dishes in Southern and Central India. In 
rV)org, for exam])le, more than 30 ])er cent, of the im- 
ports of wheat ])roducts rejiresent suji and in Travancore 
over 20 ])er cent. 

The hard, durum wheats, met with mainly in Central 
India and in the south, are eminently suitable for the 
manufacture of the.se ])roducts. It appears, however, 
that owing to the wear and tear on their rollei's the 
owners of roller mills do not like to use durum wheats, 
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and the power driven stone chakkis are not at present 
suitably equipped 1‘or separating the suji from the 
remainder of the flour. It would seem desirable to 
design some simple improved form of separating equij^- 
ment for use with the power di'ivcn chakkis if tlie 
demand for high quality hard rhirum wheats is to be 
maintained or increased. 

Ther'C appears to be a general tendency for wheat 
giown in any jiarticular district to be used for all pur- 
poses irrespective of its quality character isti(’s. On 
that account a largo amount of soft white wheats are 
still used but outside their own districts they are not 
much in demand. For the manufacture of viaida to 
be used in the i)roduction of fermented Imead (dahal 
roti) a certaiTi pro]>ortion of soft-wheats, from 25 to 40 
per cent, is desirable in the mixture. Foj‘ the manufac- 
ture of biscuits and cakes also .soft wheat is to be |)ie' 
ferred, but the demand for this is relatively small. ( )ut- 
side Rajputatia and Baroda tliere api)earR to be no 
s'|3ecial demand for soft red wheats and even there u 
tendency to change over to the sharhati type of wheat 
is already noticeable. 

For industrial purposes in the manufacture of 
starch for sizing in textile mills, a soft white .starehy 
wheat is ]jrobably to be preferred. Unfortunately it 
apjiears that the production of wheat starch in fna.a 
for this purpose is decreasing. rm])orted starches, e.g., 
fa]*ina, sago flour and starch, have, however, increased to 
the extent of not less than 22 per cent, in the last 5 years 
so that out of a total amount of more than 40,000 tons 
of sizing starches used by the textile mills in India, less 
than one-fifth is at present provided by Indian millers. 
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CHAPTER in— WHOLESALE PRICES. 

An analysis of prices is not easy. It was found, for example, 
that in more than one province the official or gazette prices bore little 
or no relation to the rates obtained from the trade direct. For a 
proper comparison of prices it is essential that an article be of the 
same quality in each case, and the general absence of a uniform 
standard of quality further complicates the appraisal of the avail- 
able data. Wherever organised grain exchanges exist as at Karachi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and at certain markets in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, prices have been collected from the trade direct 
and have been utilised, as far as possible, in this rei)orl in preference 
to official data. The prices of wheat at Karachi, based on the records 
of the local Chamber of (Jommeree, have been tak?n as the best 
index of Indian export values for tlie purpose of comparing Indian 
and world prices. 

A. — Comparison of Indian and world prices. 

For a (‘ommodity such as wheat which is widely produced and 
consumed throughout the whole world, there slioiild, in theory, be a 
** world price to which the prices of wheat ever 3 ^diere should be 
related after allowing for differences in quality% transport costs and 
the time factor. This is, in fact, not the case. Mai\y countries which 
normally have an import or an export, surplus have taken certain 
measures to control prices, by means of tariffs, quotas, etc. The 
methods differ in the exporting and importing countries. The general 
result, liowever, is to bring al)out a ver^" wide divergence in tlie prices 
of wheat particularl.y between exporting and importing countries. 
The following table shows the price of wheat in cents per bushel in 
9 countries in January 1936, the four on the left hand column 
being exporting and the five on the right normally importing 
countries. 

Prices* of wheM in certain countries. 


Countries, 

Cents 
' per 
bushel, 

...i. 

Countries. 

Cents 

per 

bushel. 

Argentine 

. . 1 93 

France . . . . 

155 

Australia 

.. { 99 

Austria . . . . i 

! 185 

Canada . . 

. . ; 101 

C 'cchoslovakia . . . . 1 

197 

United States 

. . i 106 

Cerruany . . . . 

229 


! ! 
( 

Italy . . . . . . 

247 


In the comparison which follows, therefore, the price of Indian 
wheat has been compared mainly with prices in exporting countries 
and also with Argentine and Australian wheats on the United 
Kingdom market. 

From this standpoint it will be seen from the diagram on page 
42 that, on the whole, Karachi prices follow the general trend of 

♦World Production and Prices, 1935-36 — ^Ijeague of Nations. 
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world prices, with the exception of periods in 1920 and 1921 when 
abnoimal war condition« had not entirely disappeared. Between 
1922 and 1928 the Indian price curve was fairly consistently below 
those of Australia and Argentine wheats at a level which permitted 
export after allowing for freight, exchange and other charges inci- 
dental to shipping. From 1928 until the end of 1935 this relation- 
ship was altered and the three price curves tended not only to 
converge but the liulian level at Karachi on several occasions, 
notably m 19o2-3u, rose above that of Australian wheat c. i. f. 
London. During these years Indian wheat was seldom in parity with 
other world wheats and the fact is reflected in greatly diminished 
exports. 

Owing to sliort crops and reduced stocks in most exporting 
countries in 1935 and 1936 and a consequent rise in the world price 
level, Indian wheat lias onee again moved into export parity. The 
widening of the gaji between Indian and Australian wheat and the 
aceompan\dng increase in the margin between wheat prices and 
those of barley and gram has led to a resumption of exports in 1936. 

The trend of Indian prices and other world wheats after the 
collapse of world prices in 1929 and the ensuing period of depression 
is shown in the following table. 

Average annual pricei^ of certain tvhcals* during the period 1930 — 34. 



Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Buenos 

London. 

Karachi. 


Aires. 




No. 1 

No. 2 

Barletta. 

Australian. 

Sind 

Year. 

Manitoba. 

Hard winter. 



Punjab. 



80 kg. per 

Shillings 

Rupees 





Hcctol, 

per 480 lb. 

per candy 


(Cents per GO lb.) 

PajKT 

(<••»■/•)• 

(6(»6 lb.). 




Jk^sos per 
quintal. 




1 



aV/i . d. 

Ks. a. p. 

1930 .. i 

94 -G : 

95-7 

9-56 

36 4 

26 12 0 

1931 . . i 

58 • G i 

G7-0 

6-13 

23 2 

10 2 0 

19.32 . . ; 

55 5 1 

53*0 

0-68 

26 8 

1 25 8 0 

1933 . . 1 

00*7 I 

75-0 

.5-77 

24 4 

24 2 0 

1934 . . ! 

74-6 1 

98-0 

0-34 

24 0 

21 8 0 

1935 , , 1 

sr>-o 

107-0 

7-44 

27 4 

23 7 0 

1930t . . ! 

810 ! 

105-5 

10-16 

30 4 

24 5 0 

1936t 

! 

102-8 j 

120-0 

12-15 

39 7 

**27 8 0 


It will be seen that in 1932 while No. 1 Manitoba at Whinipeg 
and No. 2 Hard Winter at Chicago fell to a low point by 11 and 
45 per C/erit. respectively and Australian wheat in London lost 36 
per cenl. l>etweeii 1930 and 1931, Indian wheat, as shown by the 
values ruling at Karachi, touched bottom in 1931 with a fall of 
only about 28 per cent, as compared with 1930. Whereas the prices 

^International Ueview of Agriculture, Borne. 

^*Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

t January — June. 

tJuly, August and September. 
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of Canadian and United States wheats continued to recede, a marked 
improvement in Indian j)riees resulted between 1931 and 1932 partly 
owing to the exedusion of imports. Since 1933 there ha>s been a 
geiicraJ upward tendency in the international wheat market partly 
owing to the unfavourable deve]()j)ment of the 1934 crop in America. 
In India, on the other hand, values declined between 1932 and 1934 
but have since risen following the world markets, though not to tJhe 
same extent. 

Although India grows considerably more wheat than Australia 
or the Argentine, she has gradually taken a reduced part in the 
international export traile owing mainly to her expanding internal 
demand. As a result., therefore, Indian prices do not necessarily 
react to international conditions on every oc(*asion hut may at times 
follow quite oj)])osite trends, and did not, as already observed, follow 
world ])ri('es to the bottom limit during the depression pt'riod. On 
the whole, it appears tliat the full force of tlie rej)ercussions of the 
international markets on Indian prices has been minimised by the 
action of the wh<*at import duty and that by preserving the internal 
market for Indian produce, internal conditions of snpydy and demand 
have aeriuired a greater significance in the trade than formerly. 

The diagram on ])age 42 shows the general relation between 
h diaii and international price levels but for a more precise compari- 
son it is desirable to explain how^ the trade arrives at the United 
Kingdom c. i. f. equivalent of the current local price in Karachi and 
up-country. The rough calculation given below is based on current 
(October 193(5) freights (sea and rail) dock and municipal charges 
and other incidentals all of w’hich are liable to vary from time to 
time. 

Rs. a. p» 


Wholesale price at Lyallpur market per maund (82.28 Ib.) 2 13 10 

Add 

Charges at Lyallpur : — 

Terminal tax ® 3 pies per md. Market charges 
including cartage to station Re. 0/1/3 permd., 

and approx, cost of B.tt^ill bags, Re. 0/1 /3 pcT md. 0 2 9 


Buying price — ^free on rail — ^Iwallpur , . . . 3 0 7 

Equivalent rate per candy (656 lbs.) . . . . 24 4 6 

Railway freight from Lyallpur to Karachi @ Re. 

0/1 1 /lO per md. less export rebate {a 25 per cent. 4 7 0 


Buying equivalent in Karachi (f.o.r.) 
Add : — 

Charges at Karachi : — 

Terminal tax (n) 3 pies per md. . . 
Wharfage (d^ Rs. 1/3/- per ton . . 
Handling (cleaning and dressing) @ 
per cand}^ . . 

Godown rent Cd: 4 annas per ton 
Brokerage Cq). 3 pies per md. 


28 11 6 


Rs. a. p. 

,.020 

..057 

4 aimas 

..040 

..012 

..020 

0 14 9 


29 10 3 
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Es. a. p. 

Brought forward .. .. •• 29 10 3 

Shipper’s commission @ 1 per cent. . . . , 0 4 9 

Cost f.o.b. Karachi . . . • • . . . 29 16 0 

Equivalent price in shillings per quarter of 480 lbs. 

(Exchange rate Re. 1 = 1/6) .. .. ,, Sh, 32*82 

Add 

Shillings. 

Insurance ^ per cent. . . . . . . . . * 16 

Superintendence \a'^ 6d. per ton . . . . . . *11 

Freight 24sh. per shipping ton of 18 owt. . . 6*71 

Brokerage J per cent. . . . . . . *20 

*DiiIerence between Karachi seUing and London 

buying basis 2^ per cent. (The barley content 

being reckoned at half the value of wheat) , , 1*00 

Sh. 7-J« 

United Kingdom price per quarter of 480 lbs. (Cost, 

Insurance and Freight — London) .. .. 8h. 40*00 

It will be observed that no account has been taken of interest 
as this item depends not only on the length of time the goods lie at 
the port in India after having been paid for and pending bliipment, 
but also on the metliod of financing adopted. Shippers normally 
finance theiiiselve.s in India by selling sterling in the shape of Tele- 
grajiliie Transfer or .‘1 months sight bills on London, whichever 
liappen>s to be the more favourable. The calculation of interest is, 
therefore, closely associaleil with money market conditions and the 
vales at whicli funds can be obtained. 

Another important factor which is discounted by the trade in 
t!ie conversion of the c. i. f. sterling price to local parity is the gain 
in weight due to the more humid atmosphere at tlie poH, and tlie 
gain on analysis whieh accrues from the careful preparation of the 
wheat for shipment by prudent manipulation in the shippers* 
gcidowns. Tlie fore^yoing calculation has omitted this item as it varies 
from season 1o season according to current crop and other conditions. 
It is, however, estimated that the net gain after allowing for dr^^age 
or loss in weight during sea transit and the results of analysis in 
London, is normally in the neighbourhood of ^ to 1 per cent, although 
injiulicious buying, errors in analysing deliveries and abnormal crop 
conditions may result in a loss instead of a gain under this head. 

^Exportors^ normal buying basis includes a non -mutual free allowance 
of per cent, dirt and 2 per cent, barley. The selling basis in the United 
Kingdom is for clean wheat only. It may be observed, however, that the normal 
price quotations in Karachi for the internal trade are made on a mutual 
baFis of 3 per cent, dirt and 5 per cent, barley. 
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B. — ^Indian prices — OfElcial and trade. 

Even in the Punjab where wheat is traded on a more or less 
organised basis in several large markets and where variations in 
type and quality are not large, serious differences are apparent 
between official and trade prices (see Appendix XVII) . For example, 
the average gazette prices at Amritsar for the year 1935-36 have 
been recorded as Ivs. 3-7-4 per maund while prices obtained from 
local traders work out at Its. 2-4-6. This indicates an average 
disparity of 7 per cent, but the actual difference in individual months 
is from 3 to 13 per cent. At Lyallpur the two series of prices are 
mo're in sympathy with an average disparity, tiil^en over 18 months, 
of only 1^ i)er cent, and with a maximum difference of a little over 
7 per cent. 

It is reported that some merchants keep two sets of records — 
one for their own use and one for income-tax purposes. The dis- 
crepancy between official and trade prices obtained in the course 
of tills survey from associations and the books of reputable merchants 
cannot be accounted for in this way. There is no definite bias. A 
series of examples taken at random in the Central Provinces markets 
of Damoh, Harda and Jubbulpore show that in May 1932 in the 
first named centre the official price w^as 26 per cent, lower than 
merchants’. In March 1933 the official rate as reported was 21 
per cent, higlier, wliile m March 1934 it w'as 20 per cent, lower. 
At IJarda in March 1932 and January 1934, the official average 
in*ices were 20 and 15 jier cent, higher respectively than merchants’ 
prices. At Jubbulpore in June 1932 the official average prices were 
13 per cent, lower than the corresponding trade quotations. 

In Bombay similar differences occur not only in respect of 
wholesale but also in retail prices. In many cases the official retail 
prices are shown as having been lower than wholesale. In Ahmedabad 
during 1932-33 the average annual retail price was reported aa 
Ks. 4 per maund wliile the official wholesale price w^as given as 
Rs. 4-4-8. At Poona during April and June 1935 the retail prices 
recorded were apparently as much as Re. 0-10-9 and Re. 11-2 per 
maund below^ the res])eeti\(* aveiage wholesale prices of those months. 
Similar inconsistencies occurred at Bijapur during July and August 
,1931 when retail prices were approximately 11 and 6| annas below 
wliolesale. There Is a possibility, of course, that these differences 
may be due to the practice Avbich existed before the Bombay (lovern- 
aienl introduced the Standard Weights and Measures Act last year 
wliereby a heavy seer was used for buying and a lighter one for 
selling. In Bombay city, however, an investigation into the system 
of price collection showed that the quotations furnished by the 
Colletdor’s office were for a quality which represented only about 
one-sixth of the total stocks of wheat in that city and as such could 
not represent the average state of the market. 

Personal enquiries from a number of officials amongst whose 
other duties is the task of collecting and verifying prices showed 
that many did not realise the extent of their responsibilities. In 
one instance in the Punjab, for example, where the Tahsil head- 
quarters was at some distance from the market, the collection of 
prices was entrusted to a menial. For showing long period trenda 
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and in some cases for indici^ting seasonal variations ojfficial prices 
may be of some use but for commercial or marketing purposes they 
are of little or no value. 

C. — Seasonal variations. 

The average monthly deviations from the annual mean wholesale 
prices in the major markets of various producing and port areas ai*e 
briefly as follows : — 

(1 ) Punjab . — The extreme range of variation occurs at Ambala, 
an imi)ortant consuming market, between February and April and 
amounts to 19 i>er eenl. which is e<iuivalen1 to lie. 0-7-7 ])er iiiaund, 
the high point being in February and the low in April. As the 
diagram on page opposite siioAVs, prices have a downward tendency 
from January at Lyallpur, Okara, Lahore and Kaw^alpindi and 
from Februaiy at Ambala and Amritsar. Those culminate in low 
points during April, May and June in the large producing areas 
and in July at Rawalpindi which is mainly a consuming market. 
Thereafter the tendency is upw’artls until August. A small dip 
occurs in September but prices recover and rise steadily throughout 
the autumn and winter months. In January prices are higher than 
the annual mean by 6.2 per cent, or Re. 0-2-5 per maund. The 
average Ioav jioint occurs in April, Avlien the crop is about ready 
for cutting and is 6 per cent, or roughly Re. 0*2!-4 below the mean, 
while in December the peak is reached at 7.7 per cent, or Re. O J-0 
above the ainuiai a\<Tage. On the whole it may be said that seasonal 
vaiialious in tlie Punjab do not show conflicting tendencies. 

(2) United Provinces . — The diagram on page opimsitc clearly 
ahows the han^est deeJiiie which starts in the pire-harvest month of 
February. The maximum fall occurs at Hapur, a centre holding 
large stocks and the most important wheat market in the province, in 
April, and is 10.5 ])er cent, or Re. 0-4-2 per maund below the annual 
mean. The extreme range of variation is Re. 0-10-1 per maund or 
almost 19 per cent, as in the Punjab, and takes place at Chandausi, 
another important exporting market, between February (high) and 
April (low). The next greatest movement also takes place at 
Hapur between April and August in an upward direction to the 
extent of about 15 ])er cent. Chandausi, however, sl^iows the widest 
fluctuation of any market in the United Provinces. 

September prices in the United Provinces decline as in the 
Punjab. Thereafter they recover until the end of the year, with 
the exception of Benares market where the prices apparently recede 
a little in December. 

Taking the province as a whole, the average price rises from 
4.7 per cent, or Re, 0-2-5 per maund in January to 5.25 per cent, 
07‘ Re. 0-2-10 per maund above the annual mean in February and 
declines to almost 8 per cent, or Re. 0-3-9 per maund below the 
mean in April — ^the lowest point of the year, Thereafter there is 
a steady rise broken by two recessions between May and June, and 
August and September. On the whole, a somewhat similar tendency 
is shown to that seen in the Ptinjal) except that the autumn ana 
winter rise in the latter province is more pronounced. 
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(3) Delhi. — This small province sandwiched in between the 
Punjab and the United Provinces is a deficit area and imports on 
an a\erage about 70,000 tons of wheat annually. The seasonal 
variations here arc clear cut and follow the Punjab trend fairly 
closely (see page 81). 

In January the prices of sharbati and of ordinary wliite and 
ordinary red wheat are higher than the annual mean by 8.2 per 
cent, or lie. 0-2-G per maund, 6.3 per cent, or about Pe. 0-2-4 per 
niaund and 3.2 x)er cent, or Pe. 0-1-4 per maund respectively. In 
February there L)egins an all-round decline in the X)rice level which 
gathers momentum during the following months and reaches a low 
})oint in the month of May. Hharhaii wheat falls to 7.7 per cent, 
or Pe. 0-3-0 i)er maund below the average, white wheat to 9.3 
per cent, or about Re. 0-3-6 per maund, while red touches 6.7 per 
cent, or Re. 0-2-10 i)er maund below the annual average for the 
quinquennium. The total fall in price during the five months 
aj)pr()aching harvest is, therefore, 15.9, 15.6 and 9.9 per cent, for 
sharbaiif white and red wheats respectively representing Re. 0-6-3, 
Rc. 0-5-9 and Re. 0-4-3 per maund. 

After harvest the price level tends to rise steadily daring the 
mons(X)n months, until a i)eak is reached in August when the price 
of sharbaii is 2.2 p(‘r cent, or Re. 0-1-1 x)er maund above the annual 
average, that of while wheat 6.3 per cent, or Re. 0-2-4 per maund 
ami of red 7.7 per cent, or Re. 0-3-3 per maund. The total rise in 
price in tiie course of three montlis is 9.9, 15.6 and 14.4 per cent, for 
sharbaii, white and red w'heats respectively representing Re. 0-4-10, 
Re. 0-5-9 and Re. 0-6-2 per maund. Heptember shows a sharp fall 
common to all the three wheats, but after November all these again 
resume a symj)athetic trend upwards. 

(4) Central Provinces.- —As siiown in the diagram on the 
opposite page, at Saugor, the centre of a large producing area, 
the jirice level is at its higln^t in January, i.e.^ 14.2 per cent, or 
Re. 0-5-7 per maund above the annual mean. By April, 
however, it lias dropped to nearly 10 per cent, or Re. 0-3-10 below the 
mean, a total fluctuation of about 24 per cent, or Re. 0-9-5 per niaund. 
At Amraoti and Akola, in the Berar consuming markets and at 
Raipur price variations are irregular. The average for the province 
as a whole indicates a less range of variations than might be ex])ected 
from certain individual markets and is not as pronounced as in the 
United Provinces. This, as will appear later, is due to the fact 
tliat the seasonal price movement of dn/rxim types does not c(dncide 
with that of vulgwre wheats. From existing price data in the 
province the lowest point is on an average about 4.5 per cent, or 
Re. 0-1-11 per maund below the annual mean, and the highest is less 
tlian 4 per cent, or Re. 0-1-3 per maund. 

(5) Bihar and Orissa. — The price quotations obtained from this 
T>rovinee have proved to be both meagre and unsatisfactory. At 
Patna, an important consuming centre, the price level of v^hite 
wheat is subject to greater variations than red or mixed wheats. 
The extreme range of variation is, as shown in the diagram on page 
opposite, between March and May and amounts to about 11.5 per 
(ient. or Be. 0-5-4 per maund. In the former month the average price 
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of white wheat is 4 per cent, or Re. 0-1-10 per maund above the mean 
and in the latter 7,5 per cent, or Re. 0-3~G per niaand below. Fro^n 
this low point there is a steady rise ivith very slight falls between duly 
and August, September and October. 

(6) Bomha/y Presidency. — The seasonal variations in this pro- 
vince based on trade prices show remarkable irregularities (see the 
diagram on page 82). The harvest dip, it will be noted, is fairly 
oommon to all four markets. At this point, however, all 
similarity of movement ends. The rise in the Poona level from 
April to «lune is fairly sharply accentuated and there is a very 
pj'oiiounced upward mov^ement from October to November followed 
by as sudden and violent a fall. The Bijapur curve runs counter 
lo all the oth(*r markets with a remarkable rise between July and 
JSej)tembor and a very steep decline thereafter culminating in 
November in the lowest point of the year. These variations appear 
to be due to a variety of causes ; for example, (i) the absence of 
facilities for organised trading and the lack of co-ordination between 
markets, (vi) the fact that none of the Presidency^s wheats arc 
lenderable against any future contract in the Bombay Grain 
Exchanges, and (in) the somewhat special character of the supply 
and a certaiji degree of localisation in the demand for the Southern 
Bombay wheats which are largely of flie red dnrimi type. 

(7) Ai the poris-^Ktirachi^ Bombay and Calcutta, — It 'will be 
seen Irom the diagram on page 85 tluit the scwional variation's at 
these three ports all follow a similar course. The pre-harvest and 
harvest fall is still in evidence although its extent is not as great as 
in the main producing areas. The monsoon rise, the August-Sep- 
tember dip and the subsequent winter recovery are all faithfully re- 
produced but on a reduced scale. Only Calcutta shows a drop 
between November and December owing to the sharp decline in 
prices towards the end of 1934 which was due probably to the v(ry 
large accumulations of wheat slii])ped from Karachi by sea during 
the previous inontlis of that year at gi’eatly reduced freight rates 
brought about by a freight war between the two main shipping 
com})anies engaged in the coastal trade. The movement of wheat to 
('Jaleutta by sea \vas abnormally high in 1934-35 for this reason and 
formed nearly 54 ])er cent, of the total imports whereas in the pre- 
ceding year only some 17 pen* cent, of Calcutta's wheat imports were 
by sea. 

(8) ^tnnmary. — The most significant features of these seasonal 
movements are (i) the deep trough which forms between January or 
February and August with its low points either in April or May, 
(ii) the almost general drop between August and Se])tember and (Hi) 
the late-autumn to mid-winter rise (see diagram on page opposite). 
The pronounced fall after January coincides with the selling pressure 
of old crop wheat w^hich is particularly striking in the w^est of the 
TTnited Provinces where pit (Jekaifi) storage is the general practice 
(see Chapter VII). The monsrjon rise may be attribtited partly to 
the easing of the early pressure to sell and partly to the monsoon 
impeding rural communications and holding supplies off the market. 
The general fall in September appears to be due to the reopening of 
village commxxnications and to the tendency in large assembling centres 
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to release stocks which in many instances have been hedged in the 
September position in the inai*kets of one or other of the various 
‘'futures'’ trading associations. It seems to be the general 
experience in recent ye^rs that a large proportion of the wheat held 
over the mousoon and hedged in September has been tendered in 
that delivery mouth. This lends to depress the markets temporarily. 
I'he rise which normally takes place in the last three months of the 
year vscjems due to tlie seasonal increased consumption of wheat and 
wlieat products in the cold weather (see Chapter 11). 

The excessive depression at harvest time is the most serious factor 
in the seasonal movement of prices. A drop in prices of about 19 
per cent, year by year in some of the leading markets as the harvest 
reaches its height in April is a factor which demands attention. It 
is probable that if suitable measures were adopted in regard to 
storage so as to bring supi)ly and demand into closer relationship 
during tlie three or four critical months of the harvest period, the 
existing great variations in tlie price level at this particular time 
would be aj)preciably minimised. Transport difficulties during the 
monsoon are also a factor which impels the groAver to hurry his crop 
to the market before the rains commence. These problems are more 
appropriately dealt with in subsequent chapters. 

D. — Price differences in respect of quality. 

The price of wheat depends not only on market conditions but 
also on differences in type and quality. Except in the special case of 
Rajputana already referred to, in Central and Southern India 
generally white or amber duricms such as hans^i, malwi, khanduHi, etc., 
command higher prices than red dnrums such as kathia and also softer 
wheats belonging to the vidgare group. The price.s of Emmer wheat 
(khapli) are on a par Avitli durums and in Madras they command a 
])reniiiuii sometimes as much as Rs. 3 i)er maund over wdiite wheats 
imf)orted from Karachi. In Northern India where vulgare types 
I)rcdtvminat-tN liard Avlieats are almost invariably dearer than soft, and 
Avliito wheats ar(‘ ordinarily preferred tx) red. A large percx?ntage of 
red grains in white Avheat normally low^crs the value of the whole. 
Prices also doi)f‘nd on the impurity content of tlie wheat, and the 
higlun* Uio admixture of foivign matter, the low^cr the price offered 
and vice verm. 

In the Punjab during the course of this survey a series of 
observations of actual market trans^ietions in the Canal Colonies 
showed that type 591, one of the improved high grade white 
wheats, passing under the general trade description of sharhati, 
fetched an average premium of 2} annas per maund, or roughly 
per cent, over fair average quality {dara) white wheat of the district 
On vanous days the premiums actually ranged from 1-J annas to 
4 annas per maund. It was also observed throughout the Punjab 
that ordinary shariati, probably consisting largely of Punjab 8- A. 
ranged on an average from Re. 0-1-1 to Re. 0-1-3 per maund de.arer 
than dura or fair avea*age quality mixtures. The following variations 
were found on each of the three days in August 1935 during which 
daily transactions at Lyallpur were studied 
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Prices of wheat (per mawnd) at Ly allpur. 


— 

24th August. j 

1 

1 25th August. 

26th August. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

! 

Minimuni. 

1 

Maximum. 

Mininniim. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. f. 

Bs. A. P. 

SharbtUi 

2 2 6 

2 1 li 

2 2 0 

2 1 9 

2 3 6 

2 2 0 

Dora 

2 1 3 

2 0 0 

2 1 7J 

2 0 74 

2 1 9 

2 0 9 

Differenc© 

0 1 3 

0 1 H 

0 0 4J 

0 1 14 

0 1 9 

0 13 


In Delhi the average annual dijffereiiees between the best grades 
of sharbati (largely identifiable also as Piiujab 8-A.) and an equiva- 
lent grade of ordinary white whe^t ranged from Ee. 0-2-3 per rnaund 
in 3931 to Ke. 0-6-1 per maund in 1934 as follows • 


Avera^^e prices (per maund) of wheat at Delhi. 




1 1 

1931. 

1 

1932. 

1 ; 
1 

1933, i 

1934. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. I*. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Sharbati . . 

2 8 0 

3 3 0 

3 6 3 

2 14 9 

White Wheat . . . , 

2 5 9 

3 0 0 

3 1 9 

2 8 8 

i 

Difference . . 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

i 

0 6 1 


In the United Provinces the premium for superior hard and semi- 
hard win^ats over the soft nondescript types is aj)proximiJtely tiie 
same as in the Punjab. At Agra for example, in 1935, Punjab 
sharbati waii, on an average, quarter of a seer per rupee dearer than 
the local white wheat. This is roughly equivalent to Re. 0-1-6 per 
maund. Calcutta imports wheat from Chandausi, Cawnpore and 
Fyjiabad in the United Provinces — sometimes in large quantities. 
These three qualities may therefore be compared on a common basis 
since quotations for all are available. It will be seen from the follow- 
ing table that Chandausi fetches a consistent premium over the other 
two wheats, that the pr^ium is by no means constant and that it 
tends to rise in the autumn and early winter. This is due probably 
to the seasonal increase in the demand for a special brand of ata 
prepared in Calcutta from Chandausi wheat. The low price at 
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Fyzabad as compared with the other wheats is accounted for by its 
usually higher content of impurities, its smaller grain and a greater 
admixture of red wheats. 

Average wholesale prices {per maund) of the United Provinces wheats 

in Calcutta. 


Months. 

Fyzabad. 

Cawnpore. 

Cbandausi. 

Premium 

on 

Cbandausi 

over 

Cawnpore. 

1935. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. T. 

Rs. A. P. 

October . . 

a 8 4 

3 10 4 

3 14 8 

0 4 4 

Novorabor . . 

a 7 6 

3 9 1 

.7 14 0 

0 5 8 

Decombor 

3 7 0 

3 9 0 

3 14 0 

0 5 0 

lU3ti. 





January .. 

3 6 6 

1 

3 8 6 

3 11 0 

0 2 6 

February . . 

; 3 5 0 

3 7 0 

3 9 9 

0 2 9 

March 

1 3 6 6 

3 8 6 

3 11 6 

0 3 0 

Aj)ril 

1 

j 3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 14 0 

1 

0 4 0 

May 

' 3 3 6 

j 3 5 3 

3 7 6 

0 2 3 

June 

1 3 4 0 

1 3 5 8 

j 

3 8 4 

j 

, 0 2 8 

1 

July 

' 3 7 3 

( 

j 3 9 3 

3 12 9 

1 0 3 6 

August 

j 3 11 0 

j 3 12 4 

4 0 0 

1 0 3 8 

Sopteiiiber 

1 3 10 2 

I 3 11 2 

! 4 0 10 

1 

1 0 5 8 

Octolx‘r 

! 3 13 U 

[ 3 14 0 

; 4 4 0 

i 

i 0 6 0 


In the Cruti'al Provinces oiiiWthird of the local production of 
wheat consists of durions such as hansi, jalalia, etc., whii^li normally 
stand at substantial premiums over equivalent grades of vidgare as 
for instance sharhati or farm 2>issi. At Ilarda, an important market 
on the main line of the Great Indian reninsula Railway leading down 
to Bombay, jalalia, as will be seen from the follorving tabic based on 
official prices, ranged from parity with pissi in August and Septem- 
ber 19il2 to as much ns Re. 0-12-0 per maund higlier in April 1933. 
Compared with sharhati a wider variation is observable, namely, from 
parity in October 1932 to a premium of Re. 0-14-0 per maund in 
Octol)er 1934. It will be noticed that the few instance's in which 
jalalia was reported to be cheaper than pissi and sharhati have been 
ignored. This has been done in view of the questionable accuracy 
of the data given which, although not invalidating the general con- 
clusion, must nevertheles** be accepted with caution in abnormal cases. 
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Average premiums on jalalia wheat at Harda (C. P.). 
{Note . — ^Pigxires in brackets show discount.) 


Over Piflsi. 


Over Sharbati. 



1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1032. 

1933. 

1934. 


Jis. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rh. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

fanuary 

0 

5 

0 


Nil. 


0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

3 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

February 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

7 

0) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(0 

6 

<>) 

0 

8 

0 

UUroh 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

(0 

9 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

ipril 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

tfay 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

(0 

4 

0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

rune 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

3 

3) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Tuly 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(0 

1 

0) 

0 

7 

0 

diaguBt 


Nil. 


0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(0 

3 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

September 


Nil. 


0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

October 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Nil. 


0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

NTovember 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

December 


Nil. 


0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(0 

1 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Reerardin^ other types the following examples have been selected 
as representative and t.ypical of the premium in each ease. At Akola 
on litli August bivmi {durum) was Rs. 4-.S-0 per mauiid, jalalia 
Rs. 4-,‘M) jier inaiind ajid farm pissi Rs. 3-14-6 per maund. Kathuif 
a red dunon, was the lowest of all the qualities quoted, namely, 
Rs. ;)- r >-0 per luauiul. Tlie extreme price range at this market was, 
tlierefore, Rs. 1-3-0 per maund. 

At Nagpur, the capital and the largest consuming centre in the 
Central Provinces, Jiansia, a soft to semi-hard wheat of the vulgare 
group, was quoted at Rs. 3-8-0 per maund on 12th August 1936 wdiile 
at the other end of the range Rs. 4-10-0 was asked for jalalia (durum). 
At Burhanpur anotlier important consuming market in the west of 
the Central Provinces the rate for hansi (durum) on the 15th of the 
month was Rs. 4-4-0 per rnaund w^^hile that for sharbati {vulgare) 
was Rs. 3-8-0. At Itarsi, further to the north-east in the Hoshangahad 
district, whence wheat is largely exported, mainly to Berar, the 
difference between the lowest and highest quoted qualities was not as 
pronounced as in the areas of consumption. On the 11th August, for 
example, high grade bansi at this market wavS Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 3-6-0 
per maund, inferior qualities Rs. 3, while sharbati was between 
Rs. 2-14-6 and Rs. 3 and Imfhm Rs. 2-12-0. The local equivalents of 
sharbati and ordinary white wheat are known in the Central Province* 
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as farm pissi and desi pissi respectively. Both are vulgare wheats and 
the average annual difference between the two qualities based on 
5-years’ data is Ke. 0*2-3 per niaund or rather more than 5 per cent. 

In Central India it was found impossible to obtain a comi>Jete 
range of prices over a period. A few examples on various dates will 
however indicate the differences between the various types of wheat 
commonly marketed in that area. At Indore on the 26th May 1935 
the durum grouj) ;epresented by khandwa {malwi), hichcUagarh, 
chain and halka {see Appendix VI), was quoted at R-s. 4, Rs. 3, 
Rs. 2-10-6 and Rs. 2-8-0 per maund respectively. Of the vitlgares 
farm pissi and chain pissi were quoted at Rs. 2-12-0 and Bs. 2-8-0 
per maund. In the same market more than a year later on the 16th 
August 1936 khandwa and malwi ranged from Rs. 3-5-3 for the 
inferior qualities to Rs. 4-5-3 for the best. J alalia was Rs. 3-10-9 
and chain pissi from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-1-6. At both times the extreme 
price range was much the same, namely, Rs. 1-8-0 in 1935 and 
Rs. 1-5-3 ill 1936. In Bhopal on the 29th May 1935 the white dnrums, 
jalalm and kalahal w^ere quoted at Rs. 3-11-9 and Rs. 2-1-6 per maund 
respectively. White pissi fetched Rs. 2 and mixed pissi with a 
larger proportion of red grains Rs. 1-14-0. Kaihia, a red durum, wa? 
market-ed at Rs. 1-10-0 per maund. This latter is an exceptionally 
hard and flinty kind of wheat and apart from the disadvantage of 
colour and its re]){)rted low rate of flour to bran, it is not greatly in 
demand locally for the preparation of ata. At Bhopal the extreme 
price range, Rs. 1-1-9, was lower than that at Indore. 

In Hyderabad {Bcccart) the figures relating to quality differences 
appear to be more reliable and informative than any obtained from 
other areas in south and Central India. Contrary to the pneral 
practice in other parts of India it is customary for traders in the 
district towns to classify their wheat by types such as harisi, sharhati, 
red, etc., although this is not done in Hyderabad city itself. The 
differences in price between various qualities are shown by the 
following table giving the average annual prices for the period 
1931-3r5 at the capital. 


y\v(ra(,c annual prices (per niaund) at Ilydcrahad (Deccan). 


— 

1931. 

I 

1 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


Us. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bansi . . 

4 4 1 

4 5 3 

4 4 9 

4 5 7 

3 16 7 

Peela . . 

3 14 5 

4 2 6 

4 1 9 

4 2 8 

j 3 9 6 

Red^ 

3 5 4 

3 10 9 

3 8 10 

3 8 9 

I 3 1 0 

j 


Both hansi and peela are durums but the former sells at a higher 
price by reason of its general appearance, boldness and regular con- 


•Comparison between red and white wheats is dealt with on pages 93-98. 
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mstency. The differences are variable and ranged from Be. 0-2-9 per 
maiind in 1982 to Bo, 0 ()-l in 1935. Comparison with the vidgare 
wheats is not possible as the latter are not imported into the State in 
any appreciable quantities. 

In Madras city the price difference between fair average quality 
Karachi wheat imj)ortod by sea and khapU {Emmer) grown locally 
and in the Carnatic (Bombay) and known in Madras as samba, is 
not only very wide but extremely variable as shown in the following 
table : — 


Average monthly prices (per maund) of wheat m Madras. 



1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Karachi 
wheat . 

Emmer, 



Karachi 

wheat. 

Ewmer. 

Karachi 

wheat. 

Emmer. 


Rfl. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. A. V, 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. V. 

January 

3 15 11 

7 2 4 

4 9 0 

5 8 0 

3 9 5 

5 5 11 

February 

3 14 6 

7 0 11 



3 7 9 

5 5 11 

March 

4 0 1 

7 0 11 





April 



4 6 11 

5 4 0 



May 





3 14 11 

5 3 6 

Juno 

j 




3 6 1 

5 2 0 

July 





1 


August 


.. 


5 1 0 



September 

3 13 9 

5 12 9 

3 11 7 




October 

3 14 11 

5 11 0 




1 

November 

4 9 5 

5 2 6 



i 

1 


December 

4 13 7 

! 5 14 3 

! 

3 5 7 

5 8 6 




Ji may be noted also that khapU (Emmer) is usually at a 
premium over imported white durum such as hhanduva (Khandwa). 
In October 1935 for instance, the retail price of khapU in Madras 
city was about lis. 5-3-9 per maund while khanduva was Es. 4-12-0. 

In the Bombay Presidency the official prices, as already 
indicated, are unsatisfactory for commercial purposes. In view 
of this, therefore, the prices of various qualities on certain days a$ 
actually observed in the course of the marketing survey at Bombay, 
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Sliolapur and Bijapur are jj^iven below : — 

Prices of wheat {per maund) in certain markets in Bombay, 



I Durum. 

Emmet. 

Vulgart, 


Batisi. 

KhanduHi. 

Jiijaimr 
red. j 

1 Khapli. 

1 

iSJuirbati, 


1 

Rfl. A. P. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

I 

Rs. A. P. 

Bombay 


4 14 10 



4 3 7 

Sholapur 

4 11 10 


3 14 4 

4 1 0 


Bijapur . . . . 

4 2 5 


1 

> 

CS 

3 8 9 



III Bombay a higli grade durum such as khamlwa was Be. 0-11-3 
per maund dearer than the best grade of sharbaii The differences 
hf'1vv(‘en bansi (a durum similar in general characteristics to 
khandwa) and red Bijapur at Sholapur and Bijapur were lie. 0-13-6 
and Re. 0-12-11 per maund respectively. At Sholapnr khapli was 
lie. 0-2-8 ])er maund dearer than red Bijapur while at Bijapur itself 
the lu’omium \Aas, on Ihe same day, Re. 0-4-3 ])er maund. The follow- 
ing table shows the different prices in rupees per maund of various 
griuh‘s of local wdiite or mixed and red durums at Ilubli, Dharwar 
and Belgaum during August 1936. 

Prices of whil^ and red wheats (durums) {per mawnd). 


White. 


Rod. 



No. 1. 1 

1 

No. 2. 

1 i 

No. 3. 

No. 1. 

! 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


Rs. A. P. 

j 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Hubli 

3 6 7 

,356 

3 4 6 

3 0 9 

2 15 0 

2 13 6 

Dharwar 

3 7 4 

3 6 3 

3 6 2 

3 2 7 

3- J .3 

3 0 4 

Belgaum 

3 8 10 

3 6 7 

i 

3 4 6 

3 3 6 

3 2 6 


(1) Differences between prices of white and red, wheats , — ^White 
svheat is mostly dearer than red except, as already mentioned, in 
Hajputana and parts of the surrounding country. Throughout 
the wheat producing tracts of Northern India the average pre- 
mium at which white wheat is quoted over red ranges from a minimum 
of Re, 0-1-0 to a maximum of about Re. 0-2-0 per maund although 
these limits may be exceeded at times and in different markets 
according to local conditions. In Jullundur, the centre of a rela 
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lively iiuportant red wheat area, an examination of daily quotations 
during May, June and July 1935 reveals that the lowest difference 
was Re. 0-0-7 on the 9th May, the highest was Re. 0-5-9 on thje 
15th July (Appendix XVili). More often than not the premium 
on white wheat exc^eeded Re. 0-2-0 per maund. 

In Delhi, an important consuming centre, the average annual 
differences between white and red w’heat in the years 1930 to 1934 
ranged from Re. 0-1-2 in 1934 to Re. 0-2-0 per maund in 1932. In 
October 1936 wdiite wheat was on an average dearer than red by 
Re. 0-2-0 per maund. 

In the United i Provinces and particularly in the western area, 
red wheat may be anything from Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per maund 
below white. The diil’erenees betw'een annual average official whole- 
sale ratas of red and white wheats at Benares in the Eastern U. P. 
over tour years are as follows : — 


Prices {per maund) of white and red wheats at Benares, 



White. 

Rod. 

Difforfince. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

1932 

3 12 4 

3 7 4 

0 6 0 

1933 

3 10 8 

3 4 9 

0 5 11 

1934 

3 6 2 

2 14 11 

0 7 3 

1935 

3 9 4 

1 3 4 4 

0 6 0 


The relatively high premium on white wheat is probably due 
to the local preponderance of red wheat so that to meet the require- 
ments for wliite wheat some has to be imported from other districts 
in the west of the province. 

In Bihar red wheat which forms more than 50 per cent, of the 
local production, may often be quoted at a substantial discjount- below 
white. At Dharbanga, for instance, desi red was quoted at Ks. 3-3-9 
per maund on 2nd November 1935, while United Provinces white 
wheat Avas valued at Rs. 3-11-6, a difference of Re. 0-7-9. A few 
days later in the same month at Sitamarhi and Motihari the difference 
was Re. 0-7-0 and at Purnea Re. 0-6-0, At Muzaffarpur, on 10th 
November 1935 red desi wheat was marked at Rs. 2-15-6 per maund 
while white desi w^as Rs. 3-7-6, a difference of Re. 0-8-0. At Samasti- 
pur, on 1st November 1935, red desi wheat was Re. 0-6-6 cheapei 
than imported Punjab sharbati. 

The differences between the annual average prices of white and 
red wheats are the fairest indication of the amount of the premium 
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on the former. In the Dinapur market, for example, these were 


as follows : — 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1931 


. . 

. . 


.. 0 

4 

6 

1932 

. . 

. . 

. . 


.. 0 

2 

9 

1933 


. . 

. . 


.. 0 

3 

3 

1934 

. . 

. . 



.. 0 

2 

7 

1935 

, , 

, , 



.. 0 

3 

5 


The i)remium may vary from month to month as is shown below : — 

(Per maund.) 


1936. 

Rod. 

White. 

Premium. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

January 

2 11 9 

2 16 0 

0 3 3 

Pebruaiy 

2 12 0 

2 16 11 

0 3 11 

Bfaroh 

2 12 6 

2 16 7 

0 3 1 

April 

2 12 3 

3 0 2 

0 3 11 

May 

2 12 3 

2 14 10 

0 2 7 

June 

2 10 0 

2 13 2 

0 3 2 

July 

2 9 8 

2 11 9 

0 2 1 

August 

2 10 8 

2 13 2 

0 2 6 

September . . 

2 13 9 

3 2 0 

0 4 3 

October 

3 2 0 

3 4 1 

0 2 1 

November . . 

3 2 6 

3 8 0 

0 6 7 

Becember 

3 2 0 

3 6 9 

0 4 6 

Average . . 

2 13 3 

3 0 8 

0 3 5 


In the central and southern parts of the country the distinction 
between white and red applies also to the durum group which forms 
a large proportion of the local production. In the Central Provinces, 
although the soft pissis frequently contain a large proportion of red 
kernels, red wheat of the vulgare types is very rarely grown and 
marketed separately, so that there are no adequate data for a price 
comparison of the two types. 

It may be observed, however, that at Itarsi on 11th August 
1936, kathia, a red durum, was selling at Rs. 2-11-0 per maund, while 
sharhaii was Bs. 3 and hamsi Bs. 3-4-0. 
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In Bombay and the J)e(^ean wide differences separate red and 
white wheats — in most cases durunis. The prices of both qualities 
in the Carnatic at llnbli, Dharwar and Belgaum during August 1936 
are shown on page 93, and the differences are as follows : — 


Difference be I ween jyriees {per maund) of white and red wheats. 


— 

No. 1 white 
& No. 1 red. 

No. 2 white 
& No. 2 red. 

No. 3 whit© 

& No. 3 red. 


i 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A . P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Hubli 

0 6 10 

0 6 6 

0 7 0 

Dharwsr 

0 4 9 

0 5 0 

0 4 10 

Belgaom 

0 4 4 

0 3 1 



At Sholapur and Bijapur the difference in price between high 
grade white wheat and the local red, as already mentioned, is in the 
neiglibourhood of lie. 043-0 per maund. 

In Hyderabad city the average annual difference peia’ maund 
between the values of selected (bansi) and ordinary white wheat 
ipeela) and red wheat from 1931 to 1935 were as follows (all are 
durums) : — 


Difference between prices 
of — 

1931. 

j 1932. 

1 

1933. 

1 1934. 

1 

1936. 


Rs. A. P. 

i 

Rs. A. P. 

R». A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Banai and Red 

0 14 9 

0 10 6 

0 11 11 

0 12 10 

0 14 9 

PetUt, and Rod 

0 9 1 

0 7 6 

0 8 11 

] 

0 9 11 

0 8 6 


On the other hand, the differences based on the combined average 
prices of bansi and red wheat at the caxiital and three important 
producing centres in the State, for the period 1931-35 are as 
follows ; — 


Average pi'ices {per mawnd) of wheat at 4 markets. 


— 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

i 

1934. 

1935. 

Bansi . . 

Rs. A. P. 

3 15 11 

Pi'- 

<{ g 

Rs. A. P. 

3 11 9 

Rs. A. P. 

3 10 0 

Rs. A. P. 

3 8 9 

Red 

3 3 2 

2 15 7 

3 2 4 

3 1 11 

2 9 6 

Difference 

0 12 9 

0 !3 6 , 

0 9 S 

0 8 1 

0 10 8 
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4J.thQUgh it will be clear from the foregoing that the variations 
between the price of one quality of wheat and that of another arc 
never constant, the data of the past four or five years make it 
possible to define the range of premiums and discounts likely to be 
encountered under normal circumstances, and the general position 
may be summarised as follows : — 

Among white wheats sharhati ordinarily commands a premium 
over dara or fair average qualities of anything from about Re. 0-1-3 
per maund to Re. 0-6-0 per maund. The lower figure applies in 
producing districts in the Punjab. The premium increases as the 
distance between source and consuming areas widens and is highest 
usuaiiy in the large cities. Sharhati grown in the Central Pro- 
vinces also commands a premium over tlie ordinary desi pissi wliich 
may be regarcied as equal to the fair average qualities of Northern 
India by an average of Re. 0-2-3 per maund and ranging from 
Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-6-0 per maund. 

White or amber durums command the highest price of any wheat 
in India. In the main producing areas in Central India and the 
Deccan, the premium for seleeted qualities over otlier white wheats 
of the same species may, in si)eeial cireniustanecs, be Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 
per maund or as much as 30 per cent, over the next grade. More 
commonly, however, as in Hyderabad and Roiubay, the differences 
are in tin? neighbourhood of Re. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per maund. When 
compared with white wlieats of the vulgarc speeie-s, however, the 
noDiial differences are much greater. In Bombay City where all 
typos are rea<liJy available in quantity high grade durums such as 
khandwa and malwi are seldom less than Re. 0-10-0 to Re. 0-12-0 per 
maund deai’er than the best sharhati, w^hile in many parts of tlie 
Central Provinces and the south generally, the difference is usually 
much wider. 

In regard to rod wheats of the vulgare type the normal discount 
in the large ])rodiicing areas is somewhere between Re. 0-1-0 and 
Re. 0-2-0 per maund below white. In certain areas, as for instance 
Bihar, where red wheat forms more than half the crop and regular 
supplies of white wheat ai-e inifmrted from the Punjab, the discount 
on red wheat is somewhat larger. The annual average difference for 
1935 at one market was Re. 0-3-5 per maund but quotations taken 
On specific dates at a number of markets revealed differences of 
Re. 0-6-0 and Re. 0-7-0 per maund. 

Large price differences exist between red and white durums. 
The discount on red durums may range from 4 or 5 annas per maund 
as in the Carnatic, to Re. 1 to Rs. 1-10-0 in Central India and the 
Central Provinces. It is significant that red durum (kathia) is 
almost invariably at a discount amounting in some cases to Annas 2 
or Annas 4 per maund, even when compared with white wheat of the 
vidgare species. Quite frequently, especially in parts of Rajputana, 
the price of kathia may also be lower than soft red wheat. Actual 
observations in several markets in 1935 showed such discounts 
amounting to about Re, 0-1-0 to Be. 0-2^0 per maun^* 

Attention should perhaps be drawn to one further point at 
this stage, namely, that the high quality premium wheats are more 
L22410AB 9 
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stable and less susceptible to depressing tendencies than the discount 
wheats. At the same time they appear more responsive to rising 
values. For example, in the large consuming market of Delhi the 
fall in ordinary white wheat between 19t]0 and 1934 was 30 per cent., 
red wheat fell 29 per cent, but sharbati lost only 8 per cent. In the 
course of the rise between 1931 and 1933 white and red wheats both 
regained 7 per cent, only while sharbati rose 17 per cent. Similarly 
the price of red durum in Hyderabad (Deccan) — the lowest quality 
quoted in that State — Ijas shown more violent fluctuations than the 
price of any other kind of wheat. 

(2) Differences on account of refraction {impurities). — Differ- 
ences in rosi)ect of refraction are calculable with a fair 
degree of accuracy wherever organised trading exists, and where a 
standard contract is used as the basis of dealings in “ futures or 
for ready or “ actuals as for example, at Karachi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and a number of interior markets in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. Assuming that a parcel of w-hite wdioat contained 
2 ]>er cent, damaged, 3 per cent. “ touched (slightly diunaged), 3 per 
cent, sliri veiled and 35 per cent, of red kernels, such a delivery, if 
tendered at Karachi would be penalised to the total extent of 2.1 per 
cent., if at Bombay 5.8 per cent, and at Calcutta 5.5 per cent. At 
Okara, an important market in the Punjal), it would in the first })lace 
be liable to rejection as the extreme tolerance for barley is 4 per cent, 
but in file event of the buyer agreeing to take the lot wdth an api)ro- 
XJriate scale of allowances, 3.3 ])cr cent, 'would be deducted from the 
original buying price plus^ probably, an extra penalty for excess barley 
content. At Dhiiri (Patiala State) this lot w^ould also be liable to 
rejection as the maxiTnum tolerance for red w^heat is only 20 per 
cent. In respect of the other ite^ms of refraction a deduction of 1.75 
per cent, w^ould be made. At Muzaffarnagar, w^here the buyer of a 
pit has to accept whatever damaged grain may be found in his 
purchase, tlie deduction would be 2 per cent. 

It 'will be clear that from the variations in these tolerances 
allow'ed by trading associations the basic prices at each of the centres 
which have been taken as examples are bound also to differ in a 
CDrres])Onding degree apart from mai’ket considerations and differ- 
oiices between the local basis and the average actual impurity content 
of the wheat as delivered. The price quotation in the case of wheat 
where the contract basis is mutual and allows, say, 3 per cent, foreign 
matter and 5 per cent, barley, cannot obviously be the same as in a 
market where the tolerances are non-mutual and amoimt only to 
1^ per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively. 

For the sake of affording a prop'er comparison in the section 
which immediately follows, the prices in the different markets have 
been corrected in accordance with the terms provided by tbe contract 


*Beady or ‘ * actuals ’ * are only subject to the predetermined scales of ahow- 
anees at a few markets, Karachi, Bombay. For * futures ^ deliveries the 
normal procedure is for transactions to be based on the local standard con- 
tract. l^ady sales are normally conducted after a visual examination and 
appraisal of the goods. 
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in each case and brought to a common basis of refraction, viz., If 
per cent, foreign matter and 2 per cent, barley. 

E. — Comparison of prices in different markets. 

(1) Vulgaire. 

The diagram on page 86 shows the prices of white wheat at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Hapur and Lyallpur for the period 
January 1931 to September 1936 (Appendix XIX). The last two 
markets are large assembling centres situated in surplus areas of 
intensive wheat cultivation. The three ports of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi have each an important loc^ milling industry and are 
large consuming markets. Karachi is also important as a centre for 
the distribution of wheat by sea both coastwise and to abroad. 

The wheats represented on this diagram belong to the sub-species 
vulgare and for better comparison liave been reduced to the common 
basis of 1 i })er cent, foreign matter, and 2 per cent, barley. Durum 
wheals whicli are essentially a central and southern type and have a 
s])ecJal market of their own are discussed separately. 

It will be clear from the diagram (page 86) that the move' 
meiits of prices at ihese live markets are not at great variance wdth 
one another particularly since the beginning of 1934. It may be 
observed tliat Lyallpur, the centre of the surplus Canal Colony area 
in the Punjab, has a remarkably close affinity wutli Karaelii and, 
therefore, indirectly with Bombay and Calcutta. Hapur, in the west 
of tlie [United Province's, is tlie source from wliich tliat province as 
well as Biliar and, to a lesser extent, Calcutta and other towns of 
Bengal draw tlieir .su])])lies and Is, therefore, the key position in the 
trade of these parts. It will l^e found tfiat although the same general 
trend is evident, IJapur doe.s not altogether reproduce the fluctuations 
of Lyalljiur, but there is a vslight tendency for Hapur a,nd Bombay 
prices to moA^e together. After about the middle of 1933 the fluctua- 
tions in the producing cenfres seem more pronounced than in the 
consuming areas and it would ap])ear that it is mainly at the pro- 
ducing end that the impulse for prices to rise or fall originates. The 
lag for in.sianco bei\\eeii Lyallpur and Calcutta when prices Avere on 
the rise from the end of 1931 until early 1933 shoAvs this plainly. 

In theory, the price of Avheat at Lyallpur should tend to be equal 
to the price of the same wheat in Karachi or Calcutta allowing for 
the time factor, transportation costs and other charges incidental to 
dressing or jireparing the Avheat for market. Actually, however, this 
is only partly correct as the following instance Avill show. The cost 
of railing wheat from Lyallpur to Calcutta is roughly Rs. 1-3-1 per 
maund of which Rs. 1-0-4 is railway freight, the remaining Re. 0-2-9 
being charges at Lyallpur including cost of bags. The diagram on 
thcf opposite page shows that the actual differences over a period of 3 
years are far from constant and that they may vary from Re. 0-11-8 
per maund as in May 1933 to Rs. 1-5-9 as in February 1935. The 
expanding volume of rail-borne traffic in wheat from the Punjab to 
Calcutta whenever the price difference approaches or exceeds Rs, 1-3-3 
per maund is significant. 

It is important to notice that fairly old established trading 
associations exist in all the 5 markets shown on the diagram on page 86 
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and that facilities for ‘‘ futures '' trading on an organised basis are 
afforded by all these associations. It is possible that this accounts in 
large measure for the sympathy in their price movements. For the 
sake of comparison the diagram on page 99 showing the corresponding 
price movements at six other markets where no trading associations 
exist should be consulted. A glance at this diagram will diow that 
the price movements in those markets are frequently at variance. In 
May 1934, for example, the price at Raipur (Central Provinces) was 
falling and that at Saugor was rising ; Jubbulpore was rising while 
Cawnpore was falling ; Dinapore showed a tendency to fall while 
Benares was definitely rising. The fact that the prices in these 
markets are so greatly at variance amongst themselves and failed to 
keep pace with the movements in the larger and more organised 
markets, appears to indicate the need for a better system of market 
intelligence. 

The normal spread between different markets tends to vary at 
different times of the year. For example, Cawnpore, which is an 
important consuming centre in the United Provinces, draws its 
supplies from the Punjab, occasionally from the Central Provinces, 
as well as nearer home. So long as supplies are available from local 
sources it is unlikely that the more distant markets will be in parity 
owing to the cost of transport charges. When, however, the local 
stocks are depleted late in the season differences begin to widen. 
The average montlily differences between Cawnpore and Hapur 
prices during the five year period 1931-35 are shown below : — 


January 


Rs. A. P. 

.. 0 10 11 

July 


Rs. A. P. 

. . 0 6 10 

Febmaiy 


.. 0 8 2 

August 


.. 0 7 11 

March . . 


. . 0 10 7 

September . . 


..087 

April . . 


.. 0 10 1 

October 


..096 

May . . 


.. 0 4 8 

November . . 


..092 

June . . 


.. 0 4 11 

December . . 


. 0 10 1 


The widening of the difference in March and April is probably 
due to the earlier harvest rush of arrivals at Cawnpore causing values 
to fall in greater proportion than at Ilapur where ample storage 
accommodation exists and normally buyers are accustomed to purchase 
for stock in April. 

The same tendency will be observed from diagram on page 100 
which shows that the price differences between Lyallpur and Calcutta 
are, on the whole, always wider in the off season after September or 
October with one or tw^o exceptions of short duration, as, for example 
in October 1931, 1933 and 1934. The pronounced narrowing of the 
difference in 1934 was due to the price falling in Calcutta as a result 
of the large importations by sea from Karachi during the latter half 
of 1934 caused by the freight war '' rates of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton as 
compared with a normal of somewhere about Rs. 5 

(2) Durums, 

In South India and in many of the central parts of the country 
with the exception of the dense soft wheat zone in the north of the 




future: prices or wheat at six important markets. 
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(Jcjiiral Trovijices and parts of Central India, production of different 
qualities and types is not only varied but hardly sufiScient for local con- 
sumption. The general directional movement of wheat from north to 
south by sea apd rail as shown on the map facing page 230 bears this 
out. Durum wheat is of special importance in the Peninsula and has a 
market of its own. The prices of durums are therefore largely un- 
influenced by the short- period fluctuations of the teminal markets 
of Karachi or Bombay or by priee>s in the main surplus areas of 
Northern India. This will be clear from a study of the diagram on 
the opposite page in which the prices of three durum wheats of 
varying qualities at Hyderabad (Deccan), Hubli (Bombay) and 
Harcla (Central Provinces) are shown against the movcwnent of 
Sind-Punjab wheat {Karachi Bcmgla) at Bombay which, as already 
indicated, follows Karachi and Lyallpur very closely. Not only 
is it apparent that the durums as a whole are generally unaffected 
by prices at Bombay, although there may at times be a faint but 
brief suggc^stion of sympathy in the general trend, but as between 
the main durum, centres themselves there appears to be little in the 
way of a coninnui tendency {see also Appendix XX). 

To what extent these divergencies are due to the absence of 
facililies for “ futures trading in durum wheat — ^Ihe probable 
influence of trading associations in co-ordinating prices lias already 
been noticed and illustrated in diagram on page 86 — or to the lack of 
adequate market information it is difficult to say. One of the solu- 
tions to this problem of irregularity in pric(‘s in Southern India 
would seem to lie in the .provision of a futures contract for 
durum wheats at Bombay or the establishment of a trading associa- 
tion or grain exchange at a centre in the midst of a durum produeing 
area, sucli as Indore or Hyderabad where sufficient tenderable sloel» 
would be available, 

F. — Comparison of “ futures prices. 

The three ports of Karachi, Pxunbay and Calcutta are important 
centres for futures trading. Amritsar, Lyallpur and Okara in 
the Punjab, and Hapur and Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces 
are the ehief upeonntry centres. There are, however, about 60 or 70 
associations where dealings of this kind take place. Most of these 
were instituted (iornparatively recently, particularly since the export 
trade in wheat began to fall awmy and with the exceptions of the three 
major ports already referred to all are located in the Punjab and 
western markets of the United Provinces. 

The number of delivery months fw futures contracts varies 
fiom 2 in the case of (Calcutta to S at Karachi, and the months in 
most eases are described according to the vikrami calendar. The 
length of time during which the contracts remain onen prior to the 
deliver}" months also varies (see later). 

The diagram on page 103 show"s the monthly average price of 
the nearest future in some of the main markets. It will be 
observed that on tlie whole the “ futures prices in these markets 
maintain a similar degree of sympathy as has already been observed 
in the case of the ready prices in the same markets. It may be 
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tiOticed in this case also that although the prices were frequently at 
variance prior to 1934 there has been, since that date, a much greater 
degree of sympathy in the month to month movements. It has been 
suggested ihat this is in some measure due to the more extensive use 
df the trunk telephone system by traders since that date. 

The diagrams on pages 107 and 108 show the relation between 
‘‘ ready and ‘‘ futures prices (all positions) at certain markets. 

examination of these diagrams would appear to indicate that the 
“ futures ” market should have, in the main, a stabilizing effect on 
the ‘‘ ready prices. It will be observed that when “ ready prices 
are low, tlie ^ ' futures ' ’ quotation is generally higher, as for example, 
in 1931 and in 1934-35. but when “ ready prices are at a relatively 
high level, cjj,, 1932 and 1933, the tendency is for futures quota* 
tions to be below those for spot ’’ w^heat. 

The general effect of these futures markets on the cash price 
of wheat i« apparently advantageous. From Appendix XXI it 
appears that, taking all positions of the markets quoted since 1931, 
the monthly futures quotations have been at a premium over 
ready ’’ in at least 2 months out of 3. This is i)erliaps to be 
exi>eeted since the future’’ price must nomally take into consi- 
deration currying charges. Attention should however be drawn to 
two paiiicular instances, nam<*ly, the quotatioas of the July “ future ” 
at Karachi and of the May future ” at Caleutta. 

It will be observed that Uie (|uotations for the July future ” 
{har) in Lyallpur were at a premium o\^er “ ready ])riees 29 times 
out of 47, and that the June (jf Ui) “ future ” at llapur was at a 
premium 23 times out of 38. The quotations of the duly future ” 
at Karaclii are in striking contrast in so far as 32 times out of 50 
the future ” quotation was at a discount and that similarly in 
Calcutta the May future ” was at a discount 24 times out of 42. 
There sjeems no clonbt that the .strong bearisli ” tendency in both of 
those centres cannot but have an adverse effect on the upeountry 
buying ])rice at harvest time. The natural tendency of Karachi 
merchants to get the price of Indian wheat down to export parity every 
year seems a factor in bringing about the bearish ” position on 
the July future Similarly the anxiety of the Calcutta buyers 
to purchase wh(‘at cheaply at Wrvest time seems to affect the May 
** future ” there. 

It is ])Ossible (»f course that as the upeountry trade associations 
become stronger and when inter-trading between merchants of 
different associations on the basis of a standard contract becomes more 
extensive, the bullish ” sentiment of the upeountry merchants, in 
conjunction with those at Bombay, may become strong enough to 
overcome or exploit the ** bearish ” tendencies of the associations at 
these two ports. 


O. — ^Market Intelligence. 

Locally, the growers depend very largely on reports received 
from their neighbours who have been to the market or from itinerant 
merchants and the local ianiya, who may be in receipt of daily advices 
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from the trade. In exceptional cases larger zamindars may get direct 
news from their arhatiyas in the market. The wider dissemination 
of market information takes place through various channels, namely : — 

(1) Government publications , — These are generally issued some 
considerable time after the events recorded have actually taken place. 
They are accoiMlin^iy of historical and academical interest rather than 
practical use to the trade. The doubtful accuracy of official price 
records has already been commented on. Each provincial Govern- 
ment is responsible for the collection of prices within its jurisdiction. 
These are based on data collected by district headquarters and the 
system of collection is everywhere fairly similar in all main essentials, 
although the method of presentation and the intervals at which they 
are published may vary. In the Punjab, for example, Deputy Oom- 
mis.sioners maintain registers showing wholesale and retail prices 
of all the important crops of the district. These registers are 
arranged in 12 sheets one for each month and both wholesale and 
retail prices are separately recorded twice monthly, viz,, on the 
fifteenth and last day of the month. The duty of keeping up these 
registers is eiitru.sted to the district qanungo. This is an official 
working at district headquarters. He obtains the prices from the 
Talisildar, an official in charge of a siib-di\’ision of the district, to 
whom they are report(*d by the bazaar chaudhari'^ , an honorary 
appointment made by the Deputy C^o^nmissioner on the i^ecommenda- 
tion of the Tahsildar. The i)rices are then attested by an Assistant 
or Extra-Assistant Commissioner Ix'fore being forw'arded to the 
Director of Land Itocords wdio sul>sequent]y issues them for publica- 
tion in the Government Gazette. In the United Provinces the Tahsil 
headquarters record daily prices as obtained by enquiry in the open 
market or from scmie arhatiya or merchant. In certain places siicli as 
llenares, this information is obtained hy the bazaar chaudhri^ and is 
passed on through channels much the same as in the Punjab before 
publication. Later they are consolidated and the annual average and 
‘‘ normal ” prices are published for each district in the Season and 
Crop Report. In Bihar and Orissa returns covering wholesale and 
retail prices at 21 district headquarters are issued bi-monthly by the 
Director of Agriculture for publication in the Gaz('tte. In the Central 
Provinces the Local Government issues a weekly Gazette giving the 
average weekly prices of wheat in all districts. In Bombay, prices 
axe recorded fortnightly on the fifteenth and last day of the month 
as in the Punjab by the Collector of the district and sent to the 
Director of Agriculture who compiles and issues them for publication 
in the local Gazette. 

In addition to these records which rarely, if ever, find their way 
into the hands of the general public or trade, the Indian Trade 
Journal published each Thursday in Calcutta by the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics gives a wide range of com- 
modity quotations as well as trade movements. The former are 
largely obtained from Chambers of Commerce and from market 
reports appearing in various trade periodicals. The latter are 


•Usually a trader and as such one familiar with market practices. 
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reproduced from monthly ofiScial publications such as Eail and Eiver 
Borne Trade of India or Seaborne Trade of India and are supple- 
mented by the latest available data. The weekly arrivals and 
despatches of certain staple commodities including wheat and wheat 
flour at thirty-six important centres are also given in the Journal 
together with figures for the corresponding week of the previous 
yoar. 

A new series of prices made its first appearance in the pages 
of the Indian Trade Journal on 6th August 1936. These are 
harvest prices of the principal crops, based on the average of weekly 
quotations during the harvest period, collected mainly through non- 
official agencies, principally branches of the Imperial Bank of India. 
It is stated tliat ** the object of these series is to obtain a better 
indication of the prices which the cultivator actually receives for his 
crops, than is obtainable from the records of prices that are now 
available x x x x . The choice of centres has, however, 
been restricted owing to the difficulty of securing reliable agencies 
for reporting prices. In all, 16 commodities and 98 centres have been 
chosen. x x x x x x. The quotations relate to 
grades which are handled largely at each centre 

The Indian Trade Journal also publishes the all-India crop fore- 
casts in detail by provinces and States, as well as weather and crop 
reports. A weekly cable from the Director General, Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, to the High Commissi mi er, London, the 
text of which is iiublished in the Indian Trade Journal, contains a 
summary of the latter as well as the prices of certain staples such as 
cotton, jute, wheat and rice. Foreign crop news received by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics by cable are 
also ])ublished from time to time in the Indian Trade Journal. 

Five all-India forecasts for wheat are issued annually by the 
Director General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. These are 
based on the provincial estimates compiled by the Director of Land 
Records or Director of Agricultnre from the primary material 
gathered by the district staff. The provincial forecasts are four in 
number and are published in advance of the all-India forecasts. In 
the Punjab, for example, the approximate dates of issue are 20th 
January, 1st March, lOth April and 15th May. A copy of each fore- 
cast is supplied to the Director General, Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, the Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner and 
to the. Superintendent, Government Printing Press, Lahore. Copies 
are also posted up on the notice boards in the offices of the Directors 
of Land Records and of Apiculture and the Director of Telegraphs, 
Lahore, for the information of the public. Printed copies of these 
forecasts are also supplied gratis to various firms in and outside 
India. The five all- India forecasts are issued from Calcutta ten days 
to a fortnight later than the provincial forecasts, on or about 
31et January, 1.5th March, 20th April, and 30th May, and the final 
one on 10th August. 


"^Introductory Note, — Statistics of Harvest Prices of the Principal QropCi 
page 657, Indian Trade .Tournal. 
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(2) Daily newspapers . — ^Practically all the important dailies 
have one or two pages devoted to commercial news. The source ot 
international Irado news may be a news agency such as Reuters or 
the Associated Press of India, while prices and market reports from 
the more imi)ortant centres in India are often furnished by the 
papers’ own local corT-fspondeiits. Official crop forecasts are also issued 
to the press for wider publicity. Local Governments sometimes have 
their own arrangements with the press for the publication of price 
movements or any other information relating to the more important^ 
crops of the province. An example of this is seen in the report issued 
monthly by the Director, Information Bureau, Lahore, and published 
in the Northern Indian newspapers dealing with the wholesale and 
retail prices of wheat and gram flour at 24 stations in the Punjab 
and quoting the average price of imported wheat in the United 
Kingdom converted into Indian currency for the purpose of com- 
parison. Further, the condition and forecasts of important crops in 
other countries such as the United States of America, Canada, 
Argentine and Australia are received by the Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab, from the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, and 
released for publication in the daily papers. 

(3) Trade press . — Some of these are written and publislied in 
English at large centres such as Calcutta and Bombay, other dailies 
and periodicals are printed in vernacular at the smaller commercial 
towns up country. The more important of the former are weeklies 
and have a widespread circulation. Commercial and financial news 
of all-India significance are their main features, but special attention 
is usually given to commodities of local importance. For example, 
Capital, a Calcutta weekly, deals exhaustively with the jute market, 
while Commerce a similar periodical printed in Bombay usually con- 
tains special referenoes to the cotton market and the textile industries. 

The vernacular trade bulletins published and sold in some of the 
interior markets are frequently issued on one sheet daily. Their 
circulation is more or less limited to the localities in which they 
appear. In the Punjab, for instance, there are at least four such publi- 
cations — two at Lyallpur*, one at Jaranwalat and one at Amritsar. J 
Situated in the midst of an important wheat producing area it is 
but natural that their main topic should be wheat. A similar publi- 
cation giving market information about wheat is printed in Hapiir 
in the United Provinces. Two local trade papers in Bombay Pre- 
sidency — one at Poona and the other at Hubli — ^give market prices 
for the local types of wheat. 

(4) Postf telegraph and telephones * — Most of the larger 
arhatiyas have their own correspondents and agents in the various 
markets with whom they are in constant touch by letters, telegrams 
or telephone as regards prices, crop and business conditions generally. 
Some have branch offices at ^ important centres and a regular 
exchange of market information goes on daily. The postcard 


Daily Business and the Tijamt. 
fThe Beopar Pattar. 
tThe Beopar Samachar. 
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is probably the most common medium where time is not 
important. Many firms have printed postcards giving a list of com- 
niodities with blanks opposite each item. These are filled in with their 
appropriate prices daily or as occasion warrants and posted to clients. 
Orders to buy or sell are also transmitted by telegram or telephone. 
Codes, private or otherwise, are used only by a few of the larger 
merchants, e.p., mills agents, etc. The European shippers use their 
own private codes. 

(5) Radio . — The radio is a comparatively recent innovation and a 
number of traders liave provided themselves with receiving sets to 
listen in to the commercial reports broadcast from Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi, etc. Market information percolates very slowly into the rural 
areas and an attempt is being made by the Delhi Station to remedy 
this by arranging village sets and giving daily broadcasts specially 
adapled to the needs of the cultivators. Under present conditions the 
broadcast can, however, only cover a limited radios. There ia no 
reason to doubt that the scope of this feature will be very greatly en- 
larged when the new transmitting equipment at present contemplated 
is brought into operation. 

Arising out of a recommendation by the Wheat Committee of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser to the Government of India has made arrangements to 
obtain the requisite material for a weekly broadcast talk from the 
Dedii Station on the prices, movement and stocks of wheat, etc., at 
important centres. A short market report is broadcast on Sunday 
evenings both in the vernacular and in Ei^lish. This report is 
baaed on data supplied by trading associations and Chambers of 
Commerce at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Lyallpur, Amritsar and 
Hapur, and represents the latest available information up to the 
closing of the previous day. 

{6) General , — The difficulty which has been experienced in com- 
paring prices, of which constant examples are to be seen daily in the 
commercial columns of the press and elsewhere, is due not only to the 
variation in the terms and conditions of contract in vogue in different 
markets but also to the different units and methods of quotation. In 
Karachi, for example, wheat is quoted per candy of 656 lb. In 
Bombay the unit is per cwt. (112 lb.) and in Calcutta quotations 
are based on the maimd of which two are in force — ^the bazaar maund 
and the Imperial or railway maund. The former is 82-2|15 lb. and 
the latter 82-2|7 lb. In the Punjab the maund of 82-2|7 lb. is the 
normal unit of quotation in all the large markets. 

In the United Provinces, however, quotations even in some of the 
important markets in the western districts are not always based on 
the same unit of weight. The maund of Chandausi is of 50 seers in 
contrast with the 40 seers of the Imperial or railway maund quoted 
at other centres. The existing system of price quotation is confusing 
in that wheat may also be rated at so many seers per rupee. Although 
this is the usual practice in the retail trade this method of quotation 
is used for transacting business in many wholesale markets, parti- 
cularly in the east of tUt United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal and 
Bombay. 
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The QOBunemal newa page choaen at rapdom ol a tjpioal 4 a^ 
mah 08 the Btatmm viU ha found to ocoitain quotations haaod both 
<ni rupees, annas, pies per toaund as well as seers par rupea. Jt is 
essmtial that price quotations should be readily eomparable and 
this oan only be achieved by standardising the systou of quotation. 

The maintenance of up-to-date price quotations and tiieir dis- 
semination to producers in the remotest parts is essential. A suit- 
able i^stem might be evolved somewhat on the following lines. The 
Central Office would be interested mainly in collecting and dissemi- 
nating the rates and conditions as reported from some of the largest 
markets or focal points in each province or zone including thoae 
ruling at the local headquarters of the province, which in a number 
of cases is not a trade centre of any great importance fotr primary 
products, e.g., Poona, Lahore, Nagpur. This information could be 
transmitted to the centre either daily or weekly by telegram. The 
local marketing staff might he made responsible for collecting prices 
in local markets and for ensuring that the rates ruling at all markets, 
in particular the closing rates, were posted up so that when the 
cultivator brings in his produce he can see exactly how the market 
closed on the previous day. The rates in the key assembling 
markets might also be forwarded daily to the smaller local markets. 
It should be possible to reach these overnight as many of the small 
centres within the sphere of influence of the larger markets as are at a 
distance of not more than 20 or 30 miles as a rule. 
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INTER-CHAPTER THREE. 

If growers are to get better prices for their wheat 
the first step is to ask what are the prices ruling in the 
various markets. Here again the answer is very much 
like Abracadabra, In Karachi, for example, wholesale 
prices are quoted in terms of rupees per candy (656 lb.), 
in Bombay per cwt. (112 lb.), in other places in maunds 
which may be 82-2 1 7 lb., and may be not. In some 
parts — and everywhere generally in the retail trade — ^the 
price is quoted in terms of seers (2.057 lb.) per rupee 
but the bujdng seer may in some cases be heavier than 
the selling seer. This gives rise to the anomaly whereby 
the retailer sells apparently at a lower price than he 
buys in the wholesale market. Clearly something must 
be done to put price quotations in all markets on a 
comparable basis. 

After sorting out tlie mass of conflicting material 
collected in the course of this survey certain facts stand 
out quite clearly and may be briefly summarised as 
follows. 

White wheats almost everywhere command a pre- 
miiun, generally about Re. 0|2|0 per maund over red 
wheats. Soft wheat (pissi) is at a discount of about 5 
per cent, compared with hard wheat (sharbati). 
Durums, the hardest wheats of all, sometimes and in 
certain markets, particularly in Central and Southern 
India, sell at quite fantastically high premiums over 
other wheats, but more generally the premium amounts 
to between Re. 0|8|0 and Re. 011210 per maund. 

As between different markets, prices for the same 
kind of wheat differ naturally according to their dis- 
tance from the producing centres. In all the more 
important markets, however, such as those at the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta and in the main up- 
country centres such as Amritsar, Lyallpur, Hapur and 
Muzaffamagar, where there are organised trade 
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associations, tlie prices move very much in sympathy 
with one another but in many other markets where no 
associations exist prices appear to move in a disconnect- 
ed way, up or down, independently of one another and 
of the main markets referred to. These highly irregu- 
lar mov^ents add appreciably to the risks and conse- 
quently to the costs of marketing and it is necessary 
that closer connection should be established between all 
the markets so as to synchronise movements in prices. 

A great divergence in prices is similarly observed 
with regard to durum wheats. Their prices in different 
markets appear to have little or no relation with one 
another or with the price level of ordinary white wheats. 
In order to stabilise durum prices there is, therefore, 
need for an association to establish a durum wheat 
contract in Central or Southern India, say, either at 
Indore, Hyderabad or Bombay. 

The most outstanding and probably the most serious 
factor from the growers’ point of view is the seasonal 
depression in prices at harvest time. Year by year in 
some of the leading markets as the harvest reaches its 
height prices fall on an average by 19 per cent. It is 
useless to ask the grower to hold back his supplies until 
prices rise again. He must convert his crops into cash 
as they come along and if he does not take his wheat to 
market when the weather is good the difficulties of 
transport during the monsoon months would, in most 
cases, render this impossible. The solution is rather to 
be found in the provision of adequate and suitable 
storage accommodation and adequate ‘‘ hedging ” faci- 
lities at the key positions occupied by the more important 
assembling markets. That storage can be done with 
profit will become apparent in the subsequent chapter 
dealing with conservation. 

It is often claimed that speculative trading and 
dealings in “ futures ” causes the seasonal depression 
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in prices to be greater than need be. This is not, how- 
ever, home out by the evidence which, indeed, seems to 
indicate that the “ futures ” markets have a stabilising 
effect on “ ready ” prices. The speculators, particularly 
on the more important grain exchanges in the producing 
areas, are apparently optimistic “ bulls ” and “ futures 
quotations generally stand at a premium over “ ready 
prices. It is not possible to ignore, however, the prob- 
able harmful effect on growers’ prices at harvest time 
of the strong and prolonged “ bearish ” tendency of the 
July “ future ” at Karachi and the May “ future ” at 
Calcutta. 

It is desirable that growers should be kept better 
informed of the course of prices. At present they 
depend very largely on hearsay and on reports received 
from the local haniya and their neighbours or others who 
have been to market. There are, however, two aspects 
of this problem. First, it is necessary to collect proper 
and correct information regarding prices and then to 
pass this on to the grower. 

From a marketing point of view this survey shows 
that “ official ” prices are of no value. Prices published 
in the daily and trade press are not intelligible to the 
ordinary reader who may be unaware of the weight of 
the unit quoted or of the quality or amount of refrac- 
tion on which the quotation is based. Merchants, as a 
rule, keep themselves in touch by means of post, tele- 
graph or telephone, and daily prices both “ ready ” and 
“ futures ” can be obtained through the trade associa- 
tions in the larger markets. It is only necessary that 
aU the associations should observe the same standard of 
quality and a uniform system of price quotation. 
Steps in this direction are already being taken. 

For smaller markets local arrangements should be 
made probably by establishing market committees whose 
function it would be to obtain and post up in the market 
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the daily prices, not only of that market but also of the 
larger wholesale market or markets with which it is 
directly connected. 

Eecent developments in the way of broadcasting 
market prices through village radio sets give rise to 
the hope tiiat the cultivators will in the near future be 
brought into more up-to-date and closer contact with 
wheat prices. 
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CHAPTER IV— PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 

The quality of the grain is largely influenced by the prelimina^ 
operations associated with the preparation of wheat for market, vii., 
harvesting, threshing and winnow^. These operations may proceed 
slowly when the ryots are busy with the piepaxation of land for the 
ensuing kharif season and considerable quantities of grain may lie 
unprotected in the fields for two or three months. There is, there- 
fore, always a risk of some of the produce being damaged by 
unseasonable rains. Winnowing is at times delayed if there are no 
favourable winds, or, if carried out in th^eir absence, the proportion 
of impurities which remain in the wheat is higher. 

A. — Harvesting. 

The wheat crop is harvested only when it is fully ripe and 
reaping generally commences when all the green has gone out of 
the plant and the straw becomes yellow or brown below the ears 
of the grain. The methods of reaping adopted all over the country 
are primitive and almost uniform. The workers squat on 
their heels and cut the wheat close to the ground by hand by means 
of a saw-toothed sickle. In some parts of the United Provinces, 
however, a similar type of sickle but without dentation, known locally 
as hasya ’’ i.s used. In the Bombay Presidency, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Hyderabad (Deccan) the plants are first uprooted and 
the earth sticking to the lower parts of the plant is removed by the 
sickle. Where this practice prevails it increases the proportion of 
dirt in the grain. For example, the maximum dirt, content of the 
wheat grown in these three areas is higher than in any other province 
or State .save in Rajputana (Appendix XXII). The maximum per- 
centage found in the Central Provinces^ samplers was 7.49 per cent., 
in Bombay 9.96 per cent, and in Hyderabad 7.63 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the Punjab the maximum admixture of extraneous 
matter (oilseeds and other non-food grains apart) was on the whole 
less than per cent, and the average a little more than .25 per cent. 

Reaping is done by the farmer himself who may be assisted 
by members of his family, by borrowed or hired labour. In 
the case of small holdings the ryot generally depends on 
family labour. On larger holdings labour is either borrowed or hired 
as any delay would result in the wheat shedding. In the Canal 
Colonies tract of the Punjab, reapers are imported from the south- 
eastern district.s of the province where the wheat area is less and 
the harvest earlier. In other districts hired labourers either men or 
women, are usually available on the spot, and apart from the nomadic 
tribes who may be engaged, there is no seasonal migratory move- 
ment of labour from one part of the country to another for harvest- 
ing. 

The cost of reaping when hired labour is employed may be 
classified under the daily wage system or the contract (acreage) basis, 
both of which entail payment either in cash or in kind, generally 
the latter. In the major wheat producing provinces the position 
may be summed up approximately as follows, but it should be under- 
stood that the terms from village to village and from district to dis- 
trict vary according to custom. 
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Cost of reaping an acre. 



On daily wages. 

On contract. 

Provinoe, 


Kind. 1 



Kind. 


Cash. 



Cash. 




- 


Quantity. 

Estimated 

value**. 



Quantity.* 

Estimated, 
value . 


Rs. A. P. 

Mds. Sm. 

Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 


Rs. A. F. 

1, Punjab 

6 0 0 

•• 

*• 

6 0 

0 

1/20 

4 1 0 

2. United Pro- 
vinces, 

1 14 0 

0 I2i 
to 

1 0 

0 13 9 
to 

2 12 0 



1/33 

to 

1/16 

0 12 9 
to 

1 9 3 

3. Bihar and 
Oiissa. 



•• 

•• 


1/8 

3 16 6 

4 , Central Pro- 
vinces. 


0 12i 

0 16 0 



1/20 

or 

1/3 

of seed 
rate or 
14 seers. 

0 12 0 
to 

1 0 0 

6. Bombay 



•• 



1/20 

0 12 0 

6. Sind 

2 13 0 

* * 

• • 

• * 


1/16 

to 

1/20 

10 6 
to 

15 3 

7. Delhi 

1 11 6 


•• 

•• 


1/16 

1 8 0 


It will be observed that thefe is a very wide range in the costs of 
reaping in different provinces. The high cost in the Punjab is parti- 
cularly noticeable and is probably due to the dearth of local labour 
for handling such a large crop. When the wheat is reaped it is im- 
mediately tied into sheaves and stacked on the threshing floor which 
is usually nearby. 

B. — Threshing. 

Sometimes a small threshing floor may be specially prepared for 
the occasion in the field and after its purpose has been fulfilled it is 
ploughed over again. Common open sites wherever available in the 
vicinity of villages, are however generally utilised for threshing. 
The crop of the whole or a section of the village is threshed there. 
Such lands are not generally used for any other purpose. In other 
villages a suitable plot is selected each year for convenience either 
near the village or at some other suitable place. The floor is watered, 
beaten out level and plastered with a mixture of mud and cowdung 

^Fractions indicate the proportion of the crop harvested. 

** Value has been estimated by taking into account the average yields and 
the harvest prices in 1935. As wages in kind are customarily paid in the form 
of sheaves the value of hlmaa is also included. 






AN EXPERIMENTAL HAND WINNOWER USED ON A GOVERN 
MENT FARM IN THE PUNJAB. 
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to make the surface hold together. In threshing, the sheaves of cut 
wheat are first untied and scattered over the floor for the purpose of 
drying out. 

The most common method of threshing is by a weighted wooden 
frame or beam, known as ph(dla^\ This is yoked to a pair of 
bullocks and driven round and round over the sheaves until the 
combination of friction and weight has caused the grain to be 
separated from the ears. This treatment also breaks up the straw 
but after a time it affects even the surface of the threshing floor 
which tends to disintegrate releasing bits of earth, stones, etc., which 
become mixed with the grain. 

Another method dispensrs with the weighted beam. The bullocks 
alone are driven round and round over the wheat sheaves 
scattered on the threshing floor. The straw is broken into small 
pieces and the grains are separated when trodden under the bullock 
hoofs for a long time. This method is generally used by the ryot 
whose harvest is limited Small el* lots of sheaves yielding about a 
maund or two of grain are threshed by hand. This is beaten with 
a stick to separate the grain from the ear. The jointed flail used 
in western couni ries is apparently not used in India. These opera- 
toins are carried out mainly by the farmer himself using his own 
bullocks and assisted by members of his family. In rare cases only 
is hired labour employed. When this is done, the cost, for example, 
in the Punjab of threshing one acre of wdieat in a day works out at 
lis. 4-6-0 for three men and two pairs of bullocks. As soon as thresh- 
ing is complete the grain is heaped up in the middle or corner of 
the threshing floor pending winnowing. 

C. — Winnowing. 

The methods observed in the chief producing areas are similar 
in all the main essentials. The first stage in winnowing is for the 
grain and broken straw to be tossed into the air by a wooden pitch- 
fork. This allows the wind to cariy away the broken straw, chaff 
and lighter impurities, while the grain and any heavy foreign matter 
present falls back on to the ground. Subsequently the grain 
which is still full of impurities is placed on a winnowing tray. 
This is lifted high above the winnower’s head {see plate on page 
opposite) who frequently stands on a stool to gain height and the con- 
tents are slowly shaken out on to the ground allowing the wind to 
blow away the fine earth, dust and chaff and unthreshed heads of 
grain, while the wheat and the heavier impurities such as lumps of 
earth fall to the ground. Frequently there may be insufficient wind 
in which case the air is agitated by means of a blanlcet. Any heads of 
wheat not properly threshed are after separation again trodden under 
by the bullocks and re- winnowed. No further dressing takes place on 
the holding except in the Central Provinces where owing to the 
nature of the soil large particles of earth and pieces of stone remain 
in the wheat. Further the wheat in those parts is largely sown 
mixed with other crops and sieving is necessary to separate the 
different kinds. It is notcwoilihy that in the United Provinces and 
even in other parts of Northern India where a mixed crop is raised 
dressing is not usually practised on the farm but is done in the pri- 
mary markets prior to safe (see plate facing page 153). 
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Wismoidng operations are chiefly performed by the cultivator 
and his family but occasionally hired labour may also be employed, 
in which case the remuneration given is generally in kind. In the 
Punjab the rate of payment is 1^ to 2 seers per maund of winnowed 
gram and at present values the cost of winnowing by hired labour is 
roughly Rs. l«8-0 per acre. 

It has already been observed that hired labour for reaping {see 
table on page 120) as well as for the subsequent operations of 
threshing and winnowing is generally paid in kind. An estimate 
based upon the rates of hire customarily paid in different areas indi- 
cates that about 500, OIK) tons or rather about 5 per cent, of the 
total Indian crop is disbursed at harvest time in the form of wages. 

D.— Introduction of improved implements. 

The Departments of Agriculture in the Punjab, Central Pro- 
vinces and Bombay have tried to introduce labour saving machines to 
replace the existing primitive methods (see plate facing page 121). 
The scythe which long ago replaced the sickle in western countries and 
has since given place to the mechanical harvester, was tried out at 
Jjvallpur but was rejected owing to the fact that the 
labourers did not like the upright working position which it 
required and also the subsequent bundling of the sheaves. Later bul- 
lock driven mechanical reapers were tried which proved inefficient over 
both irrigated and harani lands owdng to the raised embankments 
or bunds of the former and the ridged surface of the soil on the 
latter. Threshing and winnowing machines were also tried in the 
Punjab but did not prove an unqualified success on account of the 
grains breaking and tiie straw (bhusa) being longer and stiffer than 
that produced under the traditional system. There has been some 
success in Sind in the introduction of a bullock-drawn threshing im- 
plement with saw-toothed wheels. A mechanical wheat thresher is 
a recent innovation in the Bombay Presidency (Southern Division) 
and a thresher and a winnower have been introduced in the Central 
Provinces. No material progress has so far been reported as regards 
the adoption of these machines by the ordinary cultivator. In the 
Punjab, powefr-driven and in Bombay hand-driven winnowing fans 
have been designed and are under experimental trial. 
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INTER-CHAPTER FOUR. 

The first step in preparing the wheat for the mar- 
ket is harvesting. This is generally done by the hand 
sickle. Subsequent threshing is done by bullocks 
treading out the grain, and in winnowing the ryot 
generally depends on the winds of heaven. 

Efforts have from time to time been made to wean 
the cultivator from his present primitive practices. 
Scythes have been tried but without success since the 
workers object to adopting an upright position. 
Mechanical harvesters and bullock driven mechanical 
reapers have been tried out in different districts but 
owing i)artly to technical difficulties they have rarely been 
found economic either on irrigated or barani lauds. 

The cost of reaping b}' hired labour which is usually 
paid for in kind r])ercsents about 5 to 6 ]jer cent, of the 
crop. Threshing, in rare cases where hired labour is 
employed, works out to about Rs. 4|6!0 per acre and 
winnowing about Rs. 1|8|0. 

It is a question whether there is any great necessity 
to try and alter or improve the i)resent methods of pre- 
paring wheat for the market as practised by the culti- 
vator at any rate till primary markets are better 
organised. 

The presence of impurities such as other food grains, 
oil seeds, etc., is partly due to the custom of sowing 
mixed crops, partly to the stacking of barley, gram and 
other grains or seeds in close proximity to the wheat and 
partly also to the use of one and the same threshing 
floor for all varieties of crops. Even when thoroughly 
cleaned in the process of winnowing, dirt may later find 
its way in among the wheat before being marketed 
owing to the practice of covering the wheat with earth, 
etc., in store as a protection against weevil attack. 
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For sale on the internal market a large amount of 
trouble and labour has to be undertaken after the wheat 
leaves the hands of the producer, before it is sufficiently 
clean and fit for conversion into ata by the consumer 
or in the power chakkis. In almost every wheat market 
in India large numbers of labourers of both sexes are 
employed for the purpose of dressing or cleaning the 
wheat before it passes into the wholesale or retail trade, 
and scattered groups of workers may be seen attending 
to separate and individual heaps, both small and large, 
all over the market place. The first dressing having 
been completed and the larger impurities eliminated, 
fimther operations are performed with a winnowing tray 
for the removal of the smaller impurities, particularly 
where retail quantities are concerned and the buyer is 
the actual consiimer. The screenings or residue from a 
heap, after it has been bagged, is also carefully re-win- 
nowed by hand. The inconvenience and waste of time 
involved in these numerous operations at every stage is 
very considerable apart from the fact that the results 
achieved are often not commensurate with the amomit of 
labour expended. 


Where the wheat is destined for the export market 
shippers re-dress the grain at the port so far as is neces- 
sary. If barley is present in appreciable quantities in 
the wheat and if the price of barley is more than half 
the value of the wheat it may pay to have a special clean- 
ing plant for removing the barley. For example, at 
Karachi until four or five years ago there was at least 
one elaborate cleaning and barley sej)arating plant for 
wheat desftined for the export trade. The fact that this 
machinery has now been dismantled is due to the de- 
crease in exports and the irregularity of the trade as 
well as the difficulty of finding a market abroad for the 
barley with which the wheat formerly sent to Karachi 
from Sind and the south Punjab was often heavily adul- 
terated. 
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For sale to roller mills the existing system of pre- 
paration as carried out on the holding appears to be 
adequate. These mills are equipped with suitable 
machinery for cleaning the grain and the barley or other 
grains extracted in the process are ground separately to 
be mixed in with the bran for stock feeding, and there- 
by the amount of loss is reduced. In regard to the dirt 
content this is usually discounted in the price when buy- 
ing and, even if the w^heat were as clean as a cultivator 
could possibly make it, it w’ould still have to be washed in 
the iDrocess of conditioning prior to milling. 

For the wholesale market the j)resent methods pur- 
sued by the cultivators can generally make the wheat 
sufficiently clean to meet the terms and conditions of the 
contracts ])revailing in the different markets. In fact, it 
would appear that the amount of dirt and other impuri- 
ties present in the grain as put on the market is not infre- 
quently due to the high percentage allowed in the con- 
tracts of different trade associations rather than to any 
shortcomings in the methods of ])reparation by the 
cultivators. In Lyallpur market for example, where the 
quality of tlie wlieats specified in the local contract is 
high, (i.e., only a small percentage of refraction is allow- 
ed) and where the terms are mutual, the wheat as nor- 
mally delivered by the cultivators is much cleaner than 
in, say, Amritsar market where until very recenlly the 
local contiacd used to allow a high percentage of refrac- 
tion and the terms were non-mutual so that anyone who 
delivered cleaner wheat of a higher quality than that re- 
quired by the contract did not derive any benefit there- 
from. As a result of an informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of trading associations and mills initiated by 
the Central Marketing Staff early in April 1936 a modi- 
fied contract has lately been adopted at Amritsar which 
provides for the mutual adjustment of refraction. 

The new basis has, however, not been long enough in 
operation to enable a fair comparison to be made with 
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the condition of the wheat arriving under the old non- 
mutual contract. 

For the export market, for roller mills and for the 
general wholesale trade there seems no necessity to try to- 
induce the cultivator to alter his present methods of 
preparing wheat for the market. Although, as will 
appear in a later chapter, there is ample scope for 
improving the cleanliness of the wheat in the cultiva- 
tors’ own interest, the jiresent methods are in the main 
adequate except in the case of the wheat purchased by 
consumers direct in small retail quantities or for crushing 
in the power chakkis. This constitutes, however, by far 
the greater proportion of the wheat used in the internal 
market and amounts i)robably to between 4 and 5 million 
tons in all, 2^ millions of which are crushed in the power 
chakkis. As has already been observed this wheat is 
dressed and redressed at every stage but the methods 
employed are primitive and although fairly efficient 
after their own fasliion the wheat when finally ground 
still contains a certain amount of dirt and other admix- 
ture. It seems desirable that this should be eliminated. 
The wheat to be consumed in this way should, if possible, 
be made as clean as that used for producing flour in the 
roller mills. This can only be done if, as well as using 
sieves and separators, tlie wheat is also subjected to some 
form of washing. This, however, does not seem to be an 
operation which could be carried out by the cultivator 
but could be more properly done at the large wholesale 
assembling centres in the producing areas by those enter- 
prising enough to instal a simple plant n^essary for 
the purpose. 

Experiments are at present being carried out to see 
how far there is a demand for this special type of clean 
wheat and if justified by the circumstances it seems 
possible that the conditioning plant attached to roller 
mills which have been closed down might 1» suitably 
used for this purpose. 
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OHAPTEB V.— ASSEMBLING. 

In India, a country of small holdings, the assembling of protluce 
from the fiel^ constitutes one of the main marketing services. This 
stage of the marketing system is important since it is at this point 
-that the grower converts his crop into cash. 

A. — Methods of assembling. 

Assembling in this country is done by a number of agencies, 
viz, : — 

(1) Growers, landlords or cultivators who bring their own 

wheat for disposal to the market. 

(2) Cultivators who collect the produce of other growers. 

(3) Landlords collecting the produce of their tenants. 

(4) Village baniyas (shop-keepers). 

(5) Itinerant dealers and petty merchants who move from 

village to village. 

(6) Kachcha arhatiyas or small commission agents in the 

primary or assembling markets. 

(7) Co-operative commission shops or sale societies. 

(8) Pakka arhatiyas or large commission agents and wholesale 

merchants and mills. 

(1) By growers. 

As a rule the cultivator likes to market his crop himself, but in 
actual practice the opportunity of doing so varies in different tracts. 
Sometimes the need for ready cash induces him to sell off a portion 
of his crop to the village baniya or to one or other of the itinerant 
dealers, who are constantly on the move during the harvest period. 
Agricultural operations are also a governing factor. In irrigated 
tracts in the west of the United Provinces, for instance, where cotton 
or fodder crops are sown just after the harvesting of the rahi or 
spring crops the grower has practically no time to go personally to 
the market, (^implicated market practices, lack of transportation 
facilities and the holding of quantities too small to justify carrying 
them to market are some of the factors which cause cultivators to 
sell their wheat in the village. 

During this enquiry it was found in the Punjab that about 
four-fifths of the wheat crop of the districts of Jullundur, Ludhiana 
and Montgomery, where means of communication and transport are 
well developed and the marketable surpluses considerable, are sold 
by the zamindars or cultivators directly in the assembling markets. 
This confirms the results of the investigations* conducted by the 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry a few years ago in several 
important markets of the Ferozepur and Lyallpur diistricts, which 


♦Finance and MarkeHng of OultiTatota* Wheat in the Punjab. Publica- 
tion No. 88, Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, page 18. 
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showed that the proportion of sales by growers was more than 
three-fourths. Where opposite conditions exist as in the Attock 
district, in Northern Punjab, the proportion falls to an insignificant 
level. 

In the west of the United Provinces about one-third of the local 
surplus is estimated to be taken to assembling markets by the culti- 
vators themselves. In the eastern districts, however, where rice pre- 
dominates the proportion is much less owing to the small quantities 
involved and the lack of means of transport. 

In rural Delhi enquiries made during this survey showed that 
only about one-third of the local crop is normally marketed by the 
growers themselves. In the Central Provinces about two-thirds of the 
crop is marketed by the kimns or cultivators in a “ ganj or assembl- 
ing centre while those, who have only small quantities for disposal sell 
to the village merchants at the nearest village or on their own holdings. 

In the southern districts of Bijapur, Dharwar, and Belgaum in 
the Bombay Presidency where a fair amount of wheat is grown, 
roughly three-fourths of the harvest is taken by the cultivators to 
the nearest assembling markets. On the other hand in the Ahmed- 
nagar and Nasik districts further north more than three-fourths are 
handled by merchants. 

In Baroda not more than about one-third of the sales of the wheat 
crop are made direct to the village baniya^ It was also apparent that 
there was an increasing tendency to take the 'wheat to the nourest 
market centre rather than dispose of it in the village or straight off 
the threshing floor. 

(2) By cultivators who collect the produce op other growers. 

These operate mainly in the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
United Provinces but the amount of wheat thus handled is not large. 
This class of cultivator is generally a small holder with a certain 
amount of business ability who possesses transport which he may ply 
for hire. By frequent visits to markets he becomes fairly well 
acquainted with local trade practices. After his own crops have 
been dispased of, he employs his time in buying and collecting the 
crops of other cultivators and is thus able to supplement the small 
income which he earns by hiring out his cart. 

(3) By landlords. 

Landlords play an important part in the assembling of wheat 
mainly in the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and Sind. Ever since the recent economic depression set in, the pay- 
ment of rents in kind has become a common practice in the Unit^ 
Provinces owing to the prevalence of low agricultural prices and the 
consequent difficulties experienced in the realisation of rents in the 
form of cash. Besides bringing to the market their own share of 
the produce, received as rent, landlords also collect wheat from their 
tenants in lieu of seed and maintenance advances. 
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(4) By village haniya. 

The village hmiya who' is usually a petty shop-keeper, provision 
merchant, money-lender and trader combined, is a very important 
assembling agency and functions in the villages throughout the 
country. Most of the wheat and other produce which finds its way 
into the hands of the haniya from cultivators is in repayment of 
loans which may have been either in cash or kind, but the quantity 
or proportion varies from locality to locality within the same pro- 
vince. One-half of the Delhi crop is estimated to be assembled 
primarily by this agency. In Bihar and Orissa the proportion is 
reckoned to be as high as four-fifths while in the Central Provinces 
it is about two-fifths. Fully three-fourths of the produce marketed 
in some districts of the Bombay Presidency is first handled by the 
haniya. In the Punjab, however, owing largely to the better 
facilities for communications and marketing, the proportion of sales 
in the markets by the haniya was found to be about one-fourth only. 
It has also been observed that the proportion tends to increase wdiere 
the village is at some considerable distance from a market. 

Prom such information as it has been possible to gather from 
contact with actual conditions it is estimated that not leas tiian one 
and probably not more than two-fifths of the total Indian crop i)asses 
through the hands of the village haniya on its way to the larger 
assembling centres. The proportion of his collection of wheat retained 
by the haniya for village consumption depends upon his financial 
pasition. If he is financed by an arhatiya or large wholesale dealer 
in a nearby town, or by any other agency he may have to dispose of 
most of his stock in liquidation of his accounts through the arhatiya 
soon after collection. 


(5) By itinerant uealers. 

The itinerant dealer is usually a petty merchant and gpuerally 
carries on his trade in several villages buying w^heat and transporting 
it to the nearest wholesale market or assembling centre usually in 
hired bullock carts. He keeps himself in touch with the pricCxS ruling 
in nearby markets and sometimas with the values obtaining at some 
c»f the main centres in more distant partfe and even in other provinces. 
This class of trader is mostly found in the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces and in Bihar. 

In the Punjab ghumars* and telisf are important factors in 
assembling produce. The former utilise donkeys for transportation 
but the latter use bullocks as pack animals. It has l)een observed 
that this type of trader is particularly active wheji wheat rates are 
on the rise. Their purchases are effected through local ()roker.s or 
weighmen, who, in certain villages, hold a monoply for the negotia- 
tion of all sales of local produce and charge Re. 0-0-3 per maund 
from buyer as well as seller. These monopolies arc auctioned by 
the village headmen e^ch year and seem to have originated in 
olden times as a means of building up a common fund in the village 

*A community primarily engaged in making pottery, 
t Persons engaged in crushing oilseeds by ghanir. 
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for religious purposes or for providing social amenities. The 
practice, however, appears to be rare outside the Punjab. 

fiometimes these itinerant dealers, if known to the seller or the 
intermediary, pay the grower for their purchases three or four days 
after they, in their turn, have disposed of their stock at an adjacent 
market. Investigations conducted by the Board of Economic 
Inquiry in the hVrozepur and Lyallpur districts show that approxi- 
mately one-twelfth and two-fifths respectively of the sales by growers 
in villages in these two areas were made on a cash basis and that the 
Diajority of the wheat so disposed of was bought by itinerant dealers. 
In Northern Punjab the proportion of cash sales was about one-tenth. 
In Delhi itinerant merchants appear to buy about one-fifth of the 
total amount of locally grown wheat marketed in the province. 
In other provinces this proportion varies so considerably and the 
evidence afforded by traders is so conflicting that any estimate of 
quantities might be completely misleading. 

(6) By kachcha arhatiyas or small commission agents. 

There are two types of arhatiyas^ or commission agents — 
kachcha arhatiyas and pahka arhatiyas. Kachcha arhatiyas are 
almost always person^ of small capital whose sphere of activity is 
purely local and who act mainly as middlemen or intermediaries 
between the primary producer or seller and the buyer in the large 
wholesale markets. In this respect they may be likened to dalals or 
brokers but they are more than just purely brokers for they may 
themselves be buyers on their own account. In some instances, as 
in Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), the kachcha arhatiyas flnance 
the producer and village haniya mainly on condition that the latter 
sells his goods through them. It is interesting to observe that although 
there is no compulsion to utilise the services of an arhatiya in any 
market in India, direct negotiations are very rarely entered into 
between buyer and seller and the old custom of dealing tlirough a 
commission agent is the general rule. 

(7) By Co-o'perative commission shops or sale societies. 

The functions of these organisations are in the main similar to 
those of the arhatiyas or commission agents already described. This 
particular branch of the co-operative movement appears to have 
developed to a greater extent in the Punjab than elsewhere and there 
were, in 193*5, twenty-one shops at twenty-one markets of wliich 17 
were located in the Canal Colony districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery, 
Multan, Sargodha, Sheikhupura and Gujranwala. Of the remainder 
two were in the Ferozepore district and one each in the Sialkot 
and Gurdaspur districts. These shops are registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 — ^the first being registered in 1919 at 
Lyallpur. The members consist of land owners or cultivators, 
mortgagees or lease holders of agricultural lands or regsitered Co- 
operative Societies. In 1935 there were 3,313 individuals and 1,100 
societies affiliated to these 21 commission shops but the extent to 
which they availed themselves of the facilities offered was almost 


*In the Central Provinces, Bombay and the Deccan generally the arhatiya 
is known as adatiya and his commission as odai. 
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infinitesimal. The capital of these co-operative commission shops 
consists of the value of the shares sold, deposits from members^ 
deposits on loans from non-members and profits realised. With the 
exception of one institution at Arifwala, which has recently pur- 
chased its oym premises for Es. 6,000, all these shops occupy rented 
accommodation situated within the purlieu of the markets. 

The policy and general management of co-operative commission 
shops is vested in the hands of committees which form theij- own 
directorate and are annually elected at a general meeting. The 
actual day-to-day business of each shop is however conducted by a 
manager who is generally a salaried employee. In order to induce 
the manager to a more lively interest in the development and 
welfare of the institution, the remunerations of the managers of the 
shops at Gujranwala and Chuharkana respectively have recently 
been fixed at 40 per cent, and 50 per cenlt. of the net income as an 
experimental measure. 

The total quantity and value of produce sold through all the co- 
operative shops in the Punjab during 1933-33 and 1933-34* is given 
below' : — 



Tons of 



produce 

Value in 


sold. 

Es. 

1932-33 

21,900 

18,61,154 

1933-34 

26,660 

18,96,289 


In addition to the above-mentioned institutions mention should 
be made of The Okara Zemindars* Co-operative Sales Society 
Limited **, Okara (Montgomery district), registered under the same 
Act. Its membership consists of one credit sale society, three Gov- 
ernment farms and 29 large landlords and its functions are -more or 
less the same as those of the co-operative commission shops. It serves 
a i^adius of about 12 miles round the important market town of 
Okara, some 80 miles south east of Lahore, on the North-Western 
Railway main line between the Punjab capital and Karachi. Its 
office, a double storeyed building, is situated inside the market and 
faces the square. Members* total sales for the year 1934-35 amoiiuted 
to 231,349 maunds or about 8,500 tons valued at Rs. 10,43,385 of 
which, wheat represented some 4,450 tons or 52' per cent, of the 
total. The value of the wheat sold was Rs. 2,68,409. Sales on 
belialf of non-members during the same period amounted to less 
than 500 tons valued at Rs. 5*5,776 ; in this case separate accounts 
for wheat were not available. It is claimed with justification that 
al)out 14 per cent, of the total wheat produced in the area served 
by the Okara market passed through the society *s hands during 
the year. It is noteworthy that the greater proportion of the 
produce grown on the Military Farm, and the Coleyana Estate Ltd., 
Okara, who are both members of the society, was sold to the Agri- 
cultural Department. The total production of these two farms was 
3,309 tons in 1933-34, 2,963 in 1934-35 and 2,595 in 1935-36. 


In the Bombay Presidency there are a large number of co- 
operative sale organisations but most of these‘ deal chiefly in cotton 
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*19S4-35 figares not available. 
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and some in groundnuts. Apparently only a very few, e,g, tha 
societies at Dhulia and Jalgaon, handled wheat which in all waa 
worth about Rs. 55,000 during 1934-35. 

In Sind there is only one co-operative sale institution, viz,^ the 
Co-operative Grain Sale Society at Shikarpur. During 1935 it had 
225 members, of whom about two-thirds were producers. It functions 
like the Punjab co-operative commission shops except that the manag- 
ing director who has been responsible for the conduct of business 
since the inception of the society, is not a salaried employee, his 
remuneration being a half share of the annual net profits. In 1934 
this sociely handled 784,860 maiinds or 28,800 tons of all kinds of 
grains of the value of Us. 21,61,138. It also lakes a limited part in 
the distribution of seed wheat obtained from the agricultural depart- 
ment, details of which are given in Chapter XI. 

(8) By paJelea arhatiyas, wholesale merchants and mills. 

Pakka arhatiyas occuj)y a very conspicuous place in the marketing 
organisations of India. These are usually firms of some substance 
dealing in grains, oilseeds, cotton and other primary produce either 
as agency houses or on their own account. Many also have branches 
in other markets throughout India. By virtue of their position and 
the facilities for finanee which they are usually able to command, the 
pakka arhatiyas provide the necessary link between distant buyers 
and sellers and their own markets. They also help in the ^issembiing 
of produce by financing the operations of the kachcha arhatiya and 
other small traders. Pakka arhatiyas form the main channels of 
distribution, are often the chief holders of stocks and operate as 
large wholesalers on their own account. 

Many of the large flour mills employ pakka arhatiyas as agents 
for the purchase of their requirements of wheat and also, in certain 
cases, for tlie distribution of their manufactured products. The 
financing of the trade generally is also a function performed by 
many of the larger pakka arhatiyas (see later). 

In important industrial centres such as Calcutta, Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad and Delhi, where there are a number of 
large roller mills, the wheat required for milling is imported either 
through the mills’ arhatiyas or the mills’ owm buying organisations 
in producing centres. Alternaitively purchases may be made from 
local stock-holders such as pakka arhatiyas or wholesale merchants. 

As already mentioned pakka arhatiyas^ do not generally buy 
from the primary producer direct except during the heaviest rusli 
of post-harvest arrivals. In Sind it was observed that a fair pro- 
portion of the crop which finds its way do^vn to Karachi is bought 
directly from the growler by the agents of the large Karachi merchants 
who ship grain to Calcutta or Bomba^L These firms usually send 
their own agents to the interior between April and September and 
it has been estimated that about three-fourths of their purchases are 

^Kachcha paJcTca arhatiyas * — is not unusual for both the operations of 
buying and selling on commission to be undertaken by one concern. A commis- 
sion agent who combines these two functions is commonly known as a Jcachdha 
pakka arhatiya* 
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made directly from the producer. Daily buying limits and other 
instructions are received by telegram from their head offices and 
purchases are generally assembled at the nearest convenient railway 
station. On occasions these agents also buy through the local 
arhatiyas and merchants on commission basis. 

The number of wholesale tradei*s operating in wheat through- 
out India must run to many thousands. For example, in Delhi alone 
there were about 200 arkaiiyas of all types in 1935, while in the 
Punjab the number of arhatiyas in 42 important markets out of a 
total of 117 was 1,781. On this basis the total number ox arhatiyas^ 
establishments in this province can hardly be less than 4,000. 

(9) Comparison of different assembling agencies. 

Although the grower who disposes of his crop directly in the 
wholesale market may be able to secure tiie market rate, the charges 
which he has to pay are almost invariably higher than tiiose paid 
bj' experienced sellers such as village merchants. In markets wiiere 
ciiarges arc payable in kind, the customary deductions are not 
actually weighed and the cultivator is mulcted of a somewhat larger 
allow^ance. TJie arhaiiya's commission is also always higher for 
the small grower because the village merchants and others whose 
turnover is greater, are usually able to secure favourable terms olten 
as low as half of the ordinary rate charged to cultivators. The 
allowance for karda (see later) — nominally a lixed deduction to 
allow' for the supposed average impurity content of tiie goods tendered 
for sale — charged from the cultivator-seller is higher than that charged 
from the more astute village merchants and weights and measures 
are usually more easily manipulated against the growler. 

Enquiries in the comparatively well organised markets of llapur 
and Ghaziabad, where almost all the market charges are payable in 
cash, showed that the cultivators ordinarily pay half as muen again, 
as the charges paid by the larger village merchants. In the Punjab 
markets, conditions are very similar, but in the eastern markets of 
the United Provinces and Bihar the cultivators have to pay anything 
from one and a half to twice as much as the average merchant. 

In the case of the cultivators collecting the produce of their 
fellow growers and of landlords assembling their tenants’ produce 
conditions are very similar although the extent of their operations 
and their better acquaintance with the market enables them to eifect 
small economies in the allowance for refraction and in other charges 
in kind and in weighment. 

From the point of view of the grower these agencies provide a 
useful service, particularly JBor those who have only small quantities 
to sell or who do not possess adequate transport facilities. The price 
offered to the small grower by the cultivator-trader, usually after 
protracted bargaining, has on enquiry proved to be about a quarter 
of a seer per rupee or three-fourths of one per cent, less than the 
current wholesale market rate, after making due allowance for all 
the incidental charges. It may be observed, however, that these 
cultivators and landlords execute more than three-fourths of their 
LmiOAB X2 
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sales during the three months following the harvest, at a time when 
prices are invariably low. 

The village haniya and the itinerant dealers who collect a con- 
siderable portion of the wheat crop throughout the country, are 
experienced traders and have fixed arrangements with certain 
arhaiiyas in regard to reduced rates of commission, etc. For this 
reason they are in a better position to pay higher prices to the 
cultivator than those offered by the assembling agencies just referred 
to. It is reported also in the Punjab that cultivators indebted to the 
haniyas, for example, frequently obtain a fair price for their pi-oduce, 
and sometimes even more than others, since their creditors are anxious 
to obtain repayment of outstanding loans and to collect some stock-in- 
trade for subsequent business. 

It is estimated that unlike the produce handled by cultivators 
about three-fourths of the wheat collected by the village haniya is 
retained by him and utilised in the village or sold in an adjacent 
market during the off-season. Only one-fourth is passed on imme- 
diately. To thfe extent, therefore, the haniya constitutes a steadying 
factor in the adjustment of supply and demand. 

In the Punjab which has by far the largest number of co- 
oi)erative shops in India dealing with wheat, the total quantity of 
all types of grains (including wheat) handled annually ranges 
between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. Taking as a basis the proportion 
of wheat handled by the Okara Zemindars’ Co-operative Society, 
the amount of wheat handled annually by all file societies cannot 
exceed 15 or 16 thousand tons. This is a very small volume of 
trade and represents only about one-half of one per cent, of the 
average wheat crop of the Punjab. Like other arhatiyas^ shops 
the primary function of these co-operative institutions is to arrange 
for the assembling and sale on commission of produce brought by 
members or non-members. The charges levied vary from place to 
place according to local market practices but they are usually less 
than those of the other commission agents’ shops. For example, at 
Arifwala the total charges made by the co-operative shop ou the 
member and non-member sellers are Re. 1-9-6 and Re. 1-13-6 per 
hundred rupees respectively, while the local arhatiyas charge as much 
as Rs- 2-2-3. It is claimed that, although their trade is small, these 
co-operative shops in the Punjab have proved beneficial in that they 
have by competition forced down the market charges of ('>ther 
arhatiyas. Besides operating at a reduced scale of market charges 
the co-operative commission shops are used by the agricultural 
department as a means for the distribution of pure or improved 
varieties of seed wheat. 


B. — ^Markets.’^ 

In ordinary parlance, a market includes any place where persons 
assemble for the sale of, or for the purpose of exposing for sale, 
articles intended for satisfying human wants what^ever, with or 
without the consent of the owner of such a place. The market place 


^'Markets and Pairs will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent report. 
Here they are discussed in relation to the marketing of wheat only. 
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jnay be specially designed for its purpose, typical examples being the 
mandds of the Canal Colonies in the Punjab. It may, on the other 
hand, be a locality — a piece of waste ground, a street, the road side 
or any other place which by long custom has become a centre for 
trading. In India, the markets as a rule, have not been established 
according to each commodity. A number of commodities may be 
handled in the same market. 


The markets may be classified into the following three main 
groups : — 


(1) Primary village markets — (perio- 
dical markets). 


(2) Secondaiy markets — (daily mar- 
kets). 


(3) Terminal markets — (“ ready *’ 
and “ futures ’ ’ markets). 


These include mostly petUhs, hats, shandies and 
fairs which may function as produce assem- 
bling and general retail distribution markets. 

These include mandis (regular wholesale markets 
in a standing market place) which, in pro- 
ducing centres, function as assembling mar- 
kets — in consuming centres, as distributive 
markets. Retail markets and bazaars specia- 
lising in the sale of agricultural pr^uoe 
might also be grouped under this. 

These may include produce exchanges organised 
under the auspices of trade associations and 
operating in connection with (o) export trade 
and (6) internal trade. 


Markets may be held daily or periodically at fixed intervals. In 
the daily markets, which are by far the most important as regards 
the violume of trade in wheat, business is done every day except on 
such religions occasions and public holidays as are observed by the 
trading: community. All the main centres of trade have daily 
markets. Periodical markets concerned in the marketinpr of wheat 
are mainly found in Bihar, Bengal, United Provinces, Central and 
Southern India. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
they are a normal feature in the marketing: of cattle only. 


(1) Village markots, shandies, penths and hats. 

The most common type of periodical market is the weekly bazaar 
known as such in Central India after the day of the week on which 
it is held, as a shandy in Southern India, as a hat in Bengal and as a 
hat or penih in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. This 
type of market may be held once, twice or even thrice a week. Their 
existence is due to the nature of certain rural areas in wliich the 
peasants are cut off from the towns on account of defective com- 
munications and who live in rural isolation. In Bengal and the 
adjacent parts of Bihar, TTnited Provinces and Assam for example, 
village settlements are scattered and consequently the concentration 
of a trading element is absent. These conditions favour the periodi- 
cal market system under which itinerant traders are brought to 
as a link between the peasant and his market. These markets are 
regularly attended by such traders and a large proportion of the 
agricultural produce brought in by growers finds its way into the 
hands of these people. In the areas of intensive cultivation of wheat 
the concentrated village settlement usually predominates and in these 
parts the periodical markets, when held, are centres of retail trade 
only. At shandies and hats a wide range of articles of domestic 
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con«mnption is always available for sale, e.g., food grains, oilseeds^ 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, spices, gur (unrefined sugar), provisions, 
cloth, silver, hardware, trinkets, etc. 

In addition to being a place of trade the periodical market is 
often an important feature in the social life of the rural community. 
As a rule the days on which the markets are held are chosen with 
a view to avoid clashing with one another so that itinerant traders 
can make the rounds of each market. Periodical markets are usually 
held in the open or in groves by road-sides in important localities 
situated centrally. They may have semi -permanent sheds with thatched 
or tiled roofing and beaten earth flooring as in Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and tlie United Provinces. In certain parts, however, only 
a few permanent shoptei exist for retailing articles of common use in 
the villages such as kerosene oil, salt, pulses, gw, sweets, hidis, betel- 
nuts, etc. Proximity to a drinWng water well is a general feature 
of such markets. 

Melas or fairs. — In addition to these periodical village markets 
there are quite a large number of fairs associated with important 
religious festivals where considerable quantities of agricultural pro- 
duce change hands. At Karauli, in Rajputana, for example, a large 
volume of businass is transacted during the Shiv Bairi rnela wliich 
lasts for about a fortnight and the State exempts commodities handled 
at the mela from the normal customs dues. The commodities sold in 
this fair are cattle, cloth and groceries. In the larger melas local 
authorities frequently make special arrangements regarding the land, 
layout and accommodation for those attending. 

(2) Secondary markets. 

Many of the older inland markets which grew up during the last 
century consist of shops arranged on both sides of a road (bazaar). 
Examples of these are to be seen throughout the United Provinces, 
Centr^ India, Bombay and Bihar where they are known as golas. In 
the old-established markets at Cawnpore and elsewhere the pavements 
in front of the shops may be 40 or 50 feet wide. On these pavements 
the produce is exhibited for sale in heaps of varying sizes. Clean- 
ing and weighing of wheat and other manipulations also take place 
there under the eyes of the arkatiyas- The shops resemble barracks 
with raised brick and cement platforms and split bamboo and tiled 
roofs. There is an open space in front of the shops where the pro- 
duce is assembled before it is taken over by the goladar. 

There are certain objectionable features associated with these 
older markets. For example, the situation of the shops on a public 
thoroughfare, and with inadequate open space frequently precludes 
all attempts at handling or cleaning the produce on the spot without 
impeding and disorganising traffic. Where these conditions prevail 
a piece of waste land or unoccupied ground on the outskirts of the 
town is often used for parking carts and pack animals bringing pro- 
duce from the villages. Buyers, brokers and other members of the 
trading community proceed to this place, generally in the forenoon, 
and after the day’s bargaining has been concluded the various lo|» 
which have changed hands are taken by the sellers to the buyers* 
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godowDB for delivery. If disputes occur, as they often do, — ^parti- 
cularly over the terms of refraction (karda ) — ^the seller is placed at 
a disadvantage as it is asually late in the day when deliveries are 
taken. In the event of the seller disagreeing with the allowance 
insisted on by the buyer or his arhatiya it is very difficult for him 
to remove his goods, find accommodation for himself and his animals 
during the night and re-offer his produce at the next day’s market. 
At other places where markets are congested numbers of arhatiyas 
whose business premises are in tlie town itself, have for convenience 
built erodowns or store-houses outside the town close to the place 
where the village carts assemble. At Cawnpore, for instance, the culti- 
vator-sellers are required, by long usage, to give delivery at the 
buyer’s godowns which may in some cases be three, four or even five 
miles away from the locality where the carts assemble. The bargain 
having been concluded the kachcha arhatiya sends his weighmen 
along with one or more labourers, often women, to accompany 
the cart to the buyer’s premises. Should the buyer disapprove the 
quality of the purchase and demand a greater allowance for refrac- 
tion than had been jirovisionally settled when the bargain was origi- 
nally struck the cultivator has little option but to agree, as, having 
wasted the greater portion of the day and proceeded for a considerable 
distance, it would be well-nigh impossible for him to return in time to 
the market, and lie must needs wait till next day to sell his produce. 

In contrast with these markets which appear to have just 
‘‘ happened ” the modern nuindis of the Punjab and Western United 
Prc>vin(*evS where w^heat. other food grains^ oilseeds and cotton are 
sold in the same market, and the regulated cotton markets established 
in Hombay, Berar (Central Provinces), Hyderabad and a few other 
Indian States, have some semblance of order and system. The 
general classification under which the markets have been grouped does 
not entirely apply to many of the markets in Northern India. It is 
difficult to draw a line of distinction between these various classes 
in the Punjab and in many parts of the United Provinces. At most, 
the distinction is one of degree and in many cases it is impossible to 
differentiate. There is, for example, no central market in the Punjab 
which is not also a primary market. 

The mandis of Northern India as a rule are regular wholesale 
markets, grain being the main produce handled. They are a com- 
paratively new feature and date back not more than 40 or 50 years. 
In the Punjab, for example, there are 117 markets of which 77 are 
municipalities, 25 small towns, and 15 notified areas. All have tele- 
graph and postal facilities and 31 markets are also on the telephone 
system. These mandis vary in size. In some eases the area enclosed 
may be as much a,s four or five acres, in others a few hundred square 
yards. They are almost invariably built in the form of a square, 
each side of the quadrangle having a gateway, and are generally 
situated within easy reach of the railway station. Normally these 
markets are enclosed by buildings composed of the shops, houses, etc., 
of the dealers and commission agents on the three or four sides of 
the quadrangle, a wide brick pavement being provided in front of 
the rows of the shops for unloading, sampling, cleaning, weighing and 
bagging of the grain and other produce coming into the market. In 



front of the pavement, there is occasionally a metalled road sufficiently 
ivide for the parking of carts but this is by no means the rule and the 
eentre or enclosed area is generally kachcha, i.e,, the ground being 
levelled off, without any top-dressing of stone or flags. In the dry 
season the mandis are, in consequence, very dusty and in the monsoon 
tte water does not always drain off rapidly, large pools being formed 
in the hollows. Within the quadrangle there may be one or two 
wells for watering animals and a few trees for shade. 

A& soon as the producer or petty merchant brings a cart load of 
wheat into the mandi he makes for the shop of the kachcha arhaiiya 
with whom he generally deals. His cart is parked as near to the shop 
as possible and the goods are either left in the cart or dumped and 
exposed for sale on the pavement. In most cases the cleaning or 
manipulation of the wheat, prior to delivery, takes place on the pave- 
ment or plinth in front of the arhatiya^s shop which consists of two 
storeys as a rule (sec plate facing page 120). On the ground floor 
facing the front pavement is a verandah. Behind the verandah are 
one or two rooms in which a portion of floor is raised and used as 
office by the arhaiiya. The back rooms may look on to a small 
enclosed courtyard and the accommodation at the rear of the hoiLse 
is generally used for storing agricullural produce. The arhaiiya 
and his family often live over the shop (see plate facing page 120). 

The efficiency of a market lies mainly in the trading conveniences 
and facilities which it provides for the speedy determination of 
prices — which should be uniform for the same quality of produce — 
and for the easy and economical handling of the goods brought into 
it. In those markets where the shops and godowns of both sellers and 
buyers, are situated in the heart of the city or town, or are far from 
the railway stations or docks, the costs of assembling and distribution 
are relatively high. In addition, the inconvenience caused to the 
trading public may be considerable and the conditions are such as to 
foster malpractices on the part of less reputable traders. Further 
the weighmen and other labourers who would, if the marketing were 
eentralivSed, be able to cope with many carts daily, are unable to 
handle more than a few. Some one obviously has to pay for this 
waste of time and effort and, as will be seen from the comparative list 
of market charges given later, the producer-seller bears the brunt of 
the heavier charges in the badly organised markets. 

The markets of the Punjab Canal colonies, similar markets in 
tne west of the United Provinces and a few types of gunj and market 
premises maintained by local authorities and market committees in 
the Central Provinces and Berar are a distinct improvement over the 
old type. 

(3) Terminate markets. 

The chief functions of the port markets are concerned with distri- 
bution and are more suitably dealt with later. They may, however, 
for convenience, be briefly referred to here. Wheat arrives at the 
ports by rail or sea in bags and is stored temporarily in large godowM 
or sheds or warehouses owned by the port authorities in close proxi- 
mity to the docks. If the goods are destined for consumption locally 
they are often removed to private godowns near the docks and railway 
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goods yards. The shops and offices of the merchants are not neces- 
sarily so situated as to be near their stocks. 

At Karachi the merchants’ shops are located in the neighbourhood 
of Bunder Road one of the main arteries of that city while their 
stodss are usually at the Thole Produce Yard a mile or so away, or at 
Kiamari, three miles off. Until recently the common meeting ground 
in the mornings used to be a small pubJic park but since the Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ Association has incorporated a commodious pro- 
duce exchange hall in its new building (see plate on the opposite 
page) a much more satisfactory market now exists for the conduct 
of spot and forward transactions. However, the volume of business 
done over the telephone in Karachi is probably in excess of the 
amount of business actually transacted by personal contact. 

In Bombay the produce business is not centred in any one place. 
There are five markets in which grain and oilseeds are traded. The 
fipot market is concentrated round Dana Bunder quite close to the 
docks in large public warehouses and in private godowns. Nearby 
are the premises of the Grain Merchants’ Association, one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in India having been founded some 
fifty years ago. Primarily a spot market, it offers facilities for 
hedging transactions, particularly for oilseeds. Further away at 
Kalbadevi the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce is a controlling 
factor in the futures ” trade in wheat (and linseed). This associa- 
tion has no trading hall at present. Its members and brokers con- 
gregate at the premises of the Grain and Seeds Brokers’ Association, 
a few hundred yards off, and trading takes place there. This has 
long been recognised as an unsatisfactory arrangement as apart from 
lack of control over trading hours, which are officially 11-30 a.m. to 
5-30 p.M. and from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. the trading space is very cramped 
resulting in an overflow on to the street caulking inconvenience and 
obstruction to the public. A new building nearby is now" under 
construction which it is hoped will be completed in 1937. This will 
provide amj)le facilities for a trading ring and for the accommodation 
of members’ offices, etc., somewhat on the lines of the Karachi Indian 
Merchants Association’s new" building. The Seeds Traders' Associa- 
tion handles oilseeds only and its functioning w"ill be discussed in 
another report. 

In Calcutta, a large proportion of local stocks of wheat are stored 
at Kidderpore in the Port Commissioners’ godowns adjacent to the 
docks some 4 or 5 miles from the heart of the business quarter. At 
How"rah, the main railw^ay terminus of the East Indian Railway, the 
Railway company has also provided a shed with corrugated iron 
roofs and cement floors which is used as a Grain Market 1o which 
merchants and brokers belonging to the Indian Produce Association 
are supposed to be allowed free admission. Actually, however, any 
trader may enter the market. Brokers in possession of the railway 
receipts are entitled to draw a sample of about i seer from the 
relative consignments on the basis of which ready transactions are 
made. Rates w"hich vary according to the point of delivery are 
settled under the purdah or cover system. Brokers are not allowed 
to remove the samples, but have to leave them in the shed for collection 
by the railway staff. These samples are periodically auctioned on 
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behalf of the railway by a local firm of auctioneers and the proceeds 
credited to the railway. The hours of business in this market are 
from 4 p,M. to 5-30 p.m. The Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds 
Association which is composed of about 180 members — ^mostly 
brokers — offers facilities for futures trading in wheat and linseed 
only. As at the majority of other exchanges tlie actual amount of 
wheat which changes hands in this association forms a very small 
proportion of the total volume of trading. Owing to the inconvenient 
distances separating the offices or shops of the merchants, business is 
mainly transacted over the telephone. There is a similar organisa- 
tion known as the Indian Produce Association with a large member- 
ship of grain and seed merchants of the Bara Bazaar locality in 
Calcutta. Unlike the Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds Association no 
actual transactions take pJace under the auspices of the Indian 
Produce Association. Business is transacted between members 
through brokers at the Bast Indian Railway goods shed in the 
Howrah Grain market. No records of business transactions are kept 
by this Association, the parties maintaining such records themselves. 
All disputes arising out of the business transacted by the members 
are referred to the Association for settlement by arbitration. 

(4) Ownership and control. 

A large number of the grain market places in India are owned 
privately, at Nankana Sahib, Karnal, Delhi, Ghaziabad, Benares, 
Lucknow (Dali^unj), etc., and the premises situated in them are let 
out by their owners on monthly terms, on long or short leases to 
traders, brokers and, occasionally to owners of small |>^>wer driven 
flour mills (chaMifi) In Delhi, for example, there are six produce 
markets — all privately owned — situated within the municipal limits 
in various parts of the city. None are large and, in point of size, 
cannot be compared with any of the Canal Colony markets of the 
Punjab. In 1935 several small electrically operated stone milk were 
operating in some of these markets. 

Tn tlie Punjab the shop and godowm sites in the Canal Colony 
markets were originally auctioned and the buildings now erected on 
them belong to the owners. The open square or inner T>ortion of the 
quadrangle is, however, Government land. The municipalities are 
generally responsible for the cleanliness of those markets which are 
situated along public thoroughfares but arrangements for sanitation 
and conservancy are supposed to be carried out by the tenants or 
owners of private markets. As a rule these conditions are deplorably 
unsatisfactory — particularly so in congested areas in large towns. Tn 
old >settlements, however, at Jhang (Punjab), for example, the market 
is under the control of the District Board which is responsible for 
sanitation and lighting of the market premises. A certain sum k 
charged by the Government on account of proprietory rights. An 
interesting feature of these markets is that no octroi or terminal tax 
is levied on the produce brought in. The District Board levies a 
hmiyat (property) tax. A similar system exists in certain parts in 
Assam. At Goalpara, for instance, no octroi or terminal tax is levied 
by the Municipal Committee on goods brought into the municipal 
limits. The municipality charges a house tax on the annual rental 
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value of the holding- and a licence fee from the zamindar who owns 
the local market. The zamindar in his turn leases out the market on 
an annual basis. The lessee is authorised to collect the tolls for 
letting out the stalls and shops and in practice, collects such dugs on a 
daily basis. The toll rates are Re. 0-0-3 to Re. 0-0-9 per day for 
stalls in the open and Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-1-9 per day for shops. 

In the United Provinces some markets, e,g., Basti and Nawgarh 
are owned by zamindar s who charge a fee {zamindari) from those 
using the market. This charge may range from 3 to 6 annas per 
cart of 16 maunds. In certain districts in the United Provinces, 
however, the entire market place is leased out with authority to the 
lessee to collect tolls. Again, in other areas the shops and stalls are 
rented out on monthly or annual basis. In Bihar, the galas are 
owned by the zamindars and goladars are required to pay the usual 
rent to the owner. In certain cases, however, the tolls are directly 
levied by the land owner or by a person who holds a lease from him. 
In Bengal the sites of the hats or markets are almost invariably owned 
by zamindars or land owners. All traders using the hat have to pay 
a toll. In addition a small charge in kind is levied and collected by 
the owner of the market place, sometimes through a contractor or toll 
collector for the purpose of keeping it clean. 

In Bombay, and in the Central and the United Provinces the 
market sites in some of tlie Municipal towns and Notified Areas are 
owned and administered by the Local Boards. At Saugor, in the 
Central Provinces, for instance, the Budhwari Bazaar (held every 
Wednesday) w’here agricultural commodities such as food grains, 
groundnuts, vegetables anti fruits, spices, gur, sugar and sweets, etc., 
are sold, is organised under municipal control. It is held on nazul 
land for which the municipality pays a nominal sum of Rs. 100 to liie 
Government annually. The municipality has put up stalls and has 
also provided long stri]>s of open space for displaying goods on the 
ground. In the case of open sites, rents are levied on the basis of 
area, c.t/., 3 pies per 10 square feet, 6 pies per 11 to 20 .square feet 
and 1 anna for areas over 20 square feet per bazaar day. The stalls 
are let out on a mouthly rental basis, varying between Rs. 2-0-0 and 
Rs. 4-0-0 per month according to the situation of the stall. The muni- 
cipality maintains roads running through the bazaar and arranges 
for the upkeep of public latrines. The municipality issues licences 
to the local brokers and weighmen. The weights and scales are tested 
by the municipality before issuing licences. Excepting vegetables, 
all commodities are .subject to an octroi charge. 

At Surat (Bombay), the borough municipal bye-laws provide 
for inspection and superintendence of public as well^ as private 
markets and the issuing of annual licences and daily permits to persoM 
desirous of selling commodities in the municipal markets. In certain 
municipalities in the Central Provinces all arrivals are cessed at 2 
annas per cart or 6 pies per pack animal. The income thus derived 
is spent partly on market sanitation and^ upkeep as well as on the 
maintenance of roads, sdibols, etc. Municipal authorities have power 
to frame bye-laws, which are subject to confirmation by the Local 
Government, for inspection and regulation of the markets and for 
levying fees for the use of buildings and places therein. It does not. 
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however, seem that the markets established under such authority are 
as effectively controlled as they are in the case of the regulated 
markets, since the interests of the growers are not represented on their 
market committees and they are mostly treated by the municipality 
as a source of revenue. In the regulated markets which are compax*a- 
tively few, and are to be found only in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Hyderabad and 
a few Indian States such as Dewas (Junior), Ramdurg and Paridkot, 
a certain amount of revenue is derived by the local authorities fi*om 
market fees, and the licensing of brokers, arhatiyas and weighmen 
and is utilised for laying out and maintenance of the market yard 
and other premises and in the inspection, control and regulation of 
market practices including standardisation of weights and measures. 

(5) Area served by wholesale markets. 

This factor depends on the facilities for communication and trans- 
port which exist in the locality and also on the preponderance of cash 
crops. In the Punjab and the United Provinces where communica- 
tions are better than in most areas, markets in the surplus wheat tracts 
may on occasions draw their supplies from a radius of about 20 miles. 
An economic enquiry in the Punjab a few years ago, however, showed 
that the majority of sellers came from villages within a radius of 
about 10 miles and this condition may be said to hold good to-day. 

On account of the peculiar communications in Central India 
the area served by the important market of Indore was found to 
extend to more than 100 miles in certain directions. 

In the Central Provinces there exists at least one large wholesale 
market in every district and in the- dense wheat producing districts 
such as Jubbulpur and Hosbangabad where many of the roads are 
metalled, there are five or six markets in each-. Villages are generally 
not more than 8 miles from a market towm.* Regulated markets such 
as the Amraoti Cotton Market and the Nagpur Cotton Market, which 
are under municipal control draw their supplies from villages as far 
as 40 to 50 miles a'way. 

Areas served by the Port markets are naturally very extensive. 
Wheat is carried to Calcutta from the Punjab by rail over 1,300 fo 
1,400 miles whereas the averaze lend to Karachi from this province 
is probably not less than 700 miles. The Delhi areat which is almost 
equidistant from the three ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
sends wheat, on occasions, over a distance of 900 miles to these sea 
ports. 

(6) Reoulated markets. 

In certain markets in Northern India standardisation of market 
charges and practices has been carried out by the local trade asso- 
ciations and merchants' committees or panchayafs of which typical 
examples are Amritsar and Lyallpur in the Punjab and Hapur and 
Muzaffamagar in the United Provinces. Although there is no 
representation of producers' interests on such associations and 

^Census of India 1921, Vol, XI, 

t Including part of the west of the United Provinces, Eastern and 
South-eastern Punjab. 
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panchayats, the fixation of charges and market practices has 
undoubtedly gone a long way towards minimising malpractices. Some 
attempt has also been made to establish by law regulated markets 
where the interests of the cultivators can be protected and to lessen 
the opj^rtunity for malpractices, such as wrong weighments, undue 
deductions in weight, price reductions by going back on the original 
terms of the bargain, as well as to reduce the multiplicity of trade 
allowances, marketing charges, etc. 

Regulated markets, where market charges are clearly specified 
and trade practices duly controlled by market committees fully repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned, are found in centres adminis- 
tered under the provisions of the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, 
and the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act (1929-30). Both of 
these Acts require that not less than half of the committee members 
be elected by the growers. There is also a provision for official and 
local authority representation. The Madras Commercial Crops 
Markets Act, 1933, is framed on the same lines. Provision is made 
for growers’ representation and for the licensing of brokers and 
weighmen and for the control of weights, the fixation of price in public 
and the keeping of returns or accounts in such a way as to render 
their submission practicable, daily or monthly, as the Market Act 
may require. At present the Act is enforced in one market only at 
Tirupur in the Coimbatore district with effect from 1st January 1936, 
and applies only to cotton. The market committee consists of 10 
elected and 2 nominated members. Twenty-nine regulated cotton 
markets also exist in the Central Provinces and in Berar of which 
Amraoti, Akola, Yeotmal, Akot and Khamgaon are probably the most 
important. These markets operate under the rules of the Berar 
Cotton and Grain Markets Law, 1897, which is similar in the main 
to the Bombay Cotton Markets Act. Although the Act bears the title 
‘‘ grain ” it was found tliat its rules are only applied to grain in 
three small markets, viz., Dattapur, Pimpaluer and Chandur. At 
Akola the grain market is situated in the heart of the town at some 
distance from the cotton market and does not come under the Act. 
The (Viitral Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935, has 
therefore been devised to apjdy the principle of regulation to all the 
grain markets in that province. This measure emerged as law in 
November 1935 and is also modelled on the lines of legislation already 
in force in Bombay and elsewhere. It is intended to supersede the 
management of markets by local bodies such as municipalities, which 
has not proved as efficient as independent management, by market 
committees fully representative of all local interests. 

The layout of a typical regulated market also shows that much 
can be done under an organised system of markets. At Amraoti in 
the Berar, for instance, there is a cotton market established by the 
cotton market committee. Its area is 600 ft. X 600 ft., enclosed by 
a pakka wall on all sides with six gates so that the cotton carts may 
come in by the two gates and go out by the other four so as to avoid 
eongestion. There are two main mettled roads and five branches 
within the marketing yard. There are two long sheds with corru- 
gated sheet roofing and brick flooring to provide shelter for the culti- 
vators, and another shed for the brokers. A water cistern for 
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drinking water and two cattle troughs are provided within the 
market yard. Other buildings accommodate the office of the com- 
mittee and the residence of its staff. The outstanding feature of the 
market is that ample space for parking carts and assembling of 
persons exists for transacting business under clean and sanitary 
conditions. 

The compai*ative merits and demerits of the various forms of 
markets will be discussed in greater detail in a special report on the 
subject. It is sufficient to mention here that, on the whole, the regu- 
lation of markets has elfected a certain amount of control in the 
matter of market practices, market charges, brokerage commission 
and trade allowances as well as sale operations. 

Market committees which exercise control over the regulated 
markets are empowered to issue licences to brokers and weighmen 
and to cause weights and scales to be inspected through duly 
authorised members and inspectors especially appointed for the 
purpose. Any dispute arising out of business transactions effected 
within the area of operation of the market is subject to settiement 
through arbitration by the Disputes bub-Committee. With a view 
to facilitate transactions and to avoid disputes a system of written 
contract between buyers and sellers has been introduced. The agree- 
ment contains the details of each transaction such as the name of the 
seller and his addi-ess, number of carts sold, name of the buyer, rate 
per candy or bojha, date of transaction, signature of the arhaltya, 
signature of the committee's employee and that of the purchaser. 
Under the terms of the contract, the purchaser agrees that in the 
event of his refusal to take the seller's cotton at the price agreed upon, 
when it comes to him to be unloaded, the matter shall be referred to 
the committee appointed for the purpose whose decision shall be 
binding on him. 

By the end of 11)35, the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act 
(1929-30), had been applied to nine towns. This Act has been 
largely modelled on the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, and the 
produce brokers are obliged under the bye-laws of the local market 
committee to follow exactly the same procedure in regard to 'wheat 
and other crops as is observed by the cotton markets in Bombay. 
When the goods have been weighed by licensed weighmen a receipt 
is given to the seller with all the above-mentioned details. When 
the produce is sold the broker again passes the slip in which full 
details in regard to the rates, marketing charges, weight, etc., are 
noted. Copies of these slips (locally known as patiis) are sent to 
the office of the Market Committee for reference in case of disputes. 
The Act has been in force at Kaichur for too short a period to enable 
any definite conclusions to be drawn as regards the effect of these 
reforms. One effect, however, is already apparent. A large num- 
ber of sellers used formerly to store their produce in the godowns 
of their arhatiyas, A good proportion of the produce so stored 
belonged to village merchants or well-to-do cultivators. The produce 
was not weighed before being deposited in the godowns of the 
arhaiiya nor was it customary for a proper receipt to be passed to 
the owner. The bags were stacked separately and marked “with the 
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name of the owner and if desired an advance of anything from 50 to 
70 per cent, of the value was made by the arhaiiya. The owner of 
the produce was kept informed of price fluctuations ffom time to 
time and it was alleged during the course of this enquiry that the 
produce was sold only on receipt of specific instructions from the 
owners. It was found, however, that frequently the arhatiyas sold 
their clients’ produce at their own discretion, such sales taking j)lace 
for delivery ex store after the goods had been examined on the spot 
by buyers. Under the new conditions it appeared that the popu- 
larity of the godown system has decreased and a large number of 
sellers now prefer to sell their produce immediately. 

C. — ^Market functionaries. 

Hefore eonsidei'ing the methods of sale aiul the market ])ractices 
obtaining in various l>pes of markets, it may be aiipropriate to 
describe briefly the more important functionaries who operatf^ in the 
markets. The arhatiya has already been described, but in addition 
there are tliree oiliers of importance. These are (1 ) tlie dalal or 
broker, (2) the tola or weighman, and (3) the palledars or market 
labourers. 


(1) Thk dalal or broker. 

This is usually a person of modest means, generally a member of 
one of the trading communities. lie is met with in practically 
every market, but more specially at the ports and in the larger 
centres of trade. Occiisioiiaily a large firm may combine brokering 
with its other aelivities, but this is a. eomparatively rare occurrence 
except possibly at the ports. In alraowst all upcountry assembling 
markets, the broker maintains no establishment. lie has no stock-in- 
trade and has an insignificant amount of clerical labour to under- 
take, His chief function is to bring buyers and sellers together 
and he achieves his purpose by personal calls and by constant use of 
the telephone ‘where available. In those assembling markets in 
which a broker, by custom, forms an essential Jink between the 
buyer and seller he generally represents? the buyer while in the dis- 
tributing markets, in consuming centres, he may represent either the 
buyer or the seller according to the circumstances. In some of the 
primary markets the broker assumes the role of a kachcha arhatiya 
and thus negotiates on behalf of the seller, as, for instance, at Banda 
in the United Provinces. In this role he also functions as a weigh- 
man and may therefore be known as dandidar. The broker’s 
remuneration or fee is known throughout India as doJali, Its amount 
is discussed in a subsequent section dealing with market charges. 

(2) The tola ^ or weighman. 

In certain markets weighmen form a distinct class or com- 
munity of their own and pursue no occupation other than weiarhing. 
In other markets they are employed by arhatiyas who may also use 
their services as messengers, etc. Tlie kachcha arhatiyas themselves 
may, as already stated, attend to the w'eighing of produce. In certain 
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markets of Berar,* in Central Indiat and Hyderabadl the weighman 
are licensed and have to conform to a fixed scale of charges. The 
charge for weighment is known everywhere as tidai, 

(3) Palledar ob hammal. 

These are names given to market labourers. Some operate on 
their own while others are in the employ of arhatiyas. They per- 
form various functions relating to the handling of the produce such 
as unloading the cart, cleaning and dressing the produce, assisting 
in Weighing, bagging, stitching the mouths of bags, stacking, etc. 
In most of the markets their wages are known as palledari or 
hammcUi and are fixed by trade custom and long usage. 

(4) Othebs. 

Certain other functionaries such as waterman, sweeper, watch- 
man, cook, etc., are part and parcel of the market system in India. 
They serve the merchant and their clients in a number of ways 
although they are not strictly speaking directly concerned with the 
transaction of business. In markets having grain trade associations 
or market panchayats^ which have fixed market charges these petty 
functionaries are paid by the arhaliyas. In the large majority of 
the other markets in which organised trading does not exist, deduc- 
tions are made from the sellers, often in quite considerable amounts 
for the purpose of their remuneration. Mention might also be 
made of the munim, the arhaiiya^s clerk or accountant. This func- 
tionary is usually employed on a fixed salary but in a number of 
markets in the eastern parts of Die United Provinces and in Bihar 
a charge kjiown as mnnhni is recovered from the seller, and occa- 
sionally from the buyer. 

D. — Market practices. 

(1) General,. 

In the majority of the upcountry markets the market practices 
have the sanction of long usage and tradition. During this survey 
it was found that local customs did not differ greatly in principle 
from one province or State to another, but there were considerable 
variations in detail. Market legislation, mainly in respect of 
cotton, in parts of the Bombay Presidency, in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and in Berar (Central Provinces) has in many respects improved 
conditions by specifying the various market charges and licensing 
market functionaries, etc. Some measure of success has also 
attended the efforts of a number of grain trade associations or 
futures exchanges in Northern India to standardise local market 
charges while in the Central Provinces progress has been made in 
the same direction in some of the markets controlled by local autho- 
rities. The number of instances in which any material improve- 
ment has been made are, however, comparatively few and in the 
great majority of markets the same old general and ill-defined cus- 
toms prevail. 

Before the seller actually reaches the market he is more often 
than not accosted on the road or at the terminal tax or octroi posts 

♦Akola, Amraoti. tBewaa, Bhopal. 


tAurangabad, Jal&a, Nanded. 
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on the border of the municipal area by touts employed by the kachcka 
arhatiyas. These may be specially employed for the purpose or are 
more frequently employees of the arhatiya, as for example, his munim. 
Those cultivators who are recognised as being regular patrons of the 
market are generally spared the attentions of the arliaiiya^s agents 
but the competition to secure a new client is very keen. Every in- 
ducement is held out to a new comer to patronise this or that 
arhatiya and in Delhi it is quite common for the arhatiyas* agents 
to pay the terminal tax, to be adjusted later, on behalf of the culti- 
vator and relieve him of as much trouble as possible wdth the terminal 
tax officials in order to secure or retain his custom. The same ])rocc- 
dure is followed throughout tlie length and breadth ol* the country. 
In Burma, for example, the merchants at Taungyi in the Soulhcrn 
Shan States send their touts every morning 2 or 3 miles along the 
roads to meet the carts bringing rice for sale and for this service 
they are paid 2 annas per 100 baskets of business secured. 

Tolls, in the shape of terminal tax or octroi duty, are levied on 
most commodities or ])roduce arriving within the limits of muni- 
cipalities and notified areas. These are a source of much irritation. 
They arc expensive to collect and their incidence is inequitable as 
they are levied mainly on bulk or some arbitrary classification and 
not on value. Moreover it is unusual for ihe cultivator or trader 
bringing his produce to the market to (‘Scape payment of the gratifi- 
cation significantly known almost everywhere as “ mamul ” or 
ntamtiU i.e., something quite ordinary, to the municipal post 
staff. The range of these tolls, in different localities, is given later. 

Having entered the pre(*,incts of the town the cultivator or trader, 
if he is a regular proceeds to his usual arhatiya. If a new 
comer, he is accompanied by the arhatiya's tout or agent who has 
solicited his patronage and who takes him along to his emjiloyer’s 
shop. 


(2) IIOHRS OP BUSINESS. 

Sellers generally reach the market an hour or two before trading 
starts. If tile goods are in bulk, as is usual, the interval may be 
employed in preparing it for sale, i.c,, sieving it 'where mixed, parking 
the carts, watering the draught animals or cooking the morning 
meal — especially where the carts have come from a long distance, 
(hdtivator-stdlers, wliose villages are within a few miles from the 
assembling centre, usually prepare their food at home and bring it 
with them. 

The hours of business in the different markets vary. In the 
Punjab, trade starts at 7 a.m. in the Ferozepur district. In Lyall- 
pur the market opens at 10 a.m. while at Ohakjhumra, a few miles 
away, trade begins in the early afternoon. In most of the markets 
of the United Provinces it is custoraarj'^ for dealings to commence in 
the early morning and finish by about noon. The afternoons are 
devoted to taking delivery and settling the accounts of the morning 
transactions. In the Central Provinces and Bombay the day's 
actual trading finishes in the forenoon, deliveries and accounts occu- 
pying the rest of the daylight hours. This division of the average 
Ii224IOAB L 
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day's programme seems to be fairly universal and is probably the 
best under the circumstances as it enables the cultivator to reach the 
market in the early morning and be back in his village the same 
night*. 

Several factors, however, tend to delay or prolong the marketing 
process. It has been observed particularly in Northern India that in 
the cold weather buyers do not usually appear until the sun is well 
up, say, about 10 o'clock, so that the paucity of buyers and a fclow 
market may often detain the seller for more than a day, unless he 
hands the wheat over to the arhatiya for subsequent disposal and 
obtains an advance — usually 70 per cent, of its value — and returns 
to the village. During the hot weather on the other hand, which 
synchronises with the harvest rash of arrivals, there is great activity 
in the early morning and dealers are always anxious to conclude 
their business before the heat of the day. Business is therefore often 
over before noon. 

(3) Methods of sale. 

Before the wheat is offered for sale it is generally emptied out 
of the cart and heaped on the pavement or plinth in front of the 
arhatiya^s shop. In this the seller is usually helped by one or other 
of the arhatiya^s labourers, who also assist him to dress over the 
heap roughly by removing the chaff and larger impurities on the 
surface (sec plate facing page 153). In many markets, as for 
example, Gojra, Toba Tek Singh, in the Punjab Canal Colonies, where 
arrivals during the height of the season are too large to be accommo- 
dated on the pavement in front of tin; urhaiiyas^ shops, some of the 
pn)duee may lie in the carls. With the exception, however, of the 
short ])Osl-harvest rush of arrivals the custom in most markets is to 
exhibit the wheat in heaps on the ground. In some inarket^i, e.fj,, 
(Ihaziabad and Cawiipore in the western and central districts of the 
(niited Provinces, only produce brought by pack animals is heaped, 
and wheat brought in carts is sold by the cartload without the goods 
being unloaded. This also appears to be the system in Sind and in 
})arts of Bihar. After sale the cart is sent to the buyer's godown 
where delivery is eventually given. In Central India the carts are 
not usually unloaded until the contents are sold, but in the Central 
Provinces the wheat is generally emptied from the cart and heaped 
before the arhatiya^ s stall or shop. Ordinarily each heap is auctioned 
vseparately and knocked down to the highest bidder. 

Of the two systems of taking delivery {a) at the kacheka 
arhatiya* s shop and (h) at the buyer's godown, the latter in theory 
is more economical as the buyer is thereby saved certain expenses the 
benefit of which could be passed on to the cultivator-seller in an 
enhanced price. Under present conditions, however, where cases of 
false weighments, disputes about karda (refraction) allowances and 
other malpractices are by no means uncommon, it is not so and the 
interests of the cultivator-seller are on the whole better protected if 
delivery is made in the presence of the arhatiya or his representa- 
tive. 

•Under the Bombay Markets Act power has been given to the Market 
<3ommittees to regulate hours of business. 
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Rates are fixed and transactions concluded by one of the three 
methods, viz., (a) under cover (6) by auction, and (c) by private 
treaty. 

(a) In the first method* the buyer or his broker clasps the hand 
of the arhaliya under cover of a cloth, usually a small towel or a 
dhoti and by pressing the fingers indicates the rate he is prepared to 
pay. Tliis primitive system prevails practically throughout the 
entire country and at many of the largest markets in Northern 
India such as LyalJpur and Amritsar in the Punjab and Hathras m 
the United Provinces. It is also the normal method of sale in 
Indore (Central India) and at Itarsi and llarda in the llosliang- 
abad district of the Central Provinces. The method of settling 
rates under the purdah system may be either by single bid or 
repeated bids. The single bid system prevails at Lyallpur, Gojra 
and a few other markets and was obviously designed to save time 
as very large quantities of wheat arrive daily during the season. 
Repeated bids are, however, customary at the majority of the 
markets in the Punjab. One offer only is allowed in a number of 
Central Provinces markets where the cover system x)revail>s. At 
Kareli the arhatiya announces the name of the highest bidder who 
then declares his offer. At Itarsi the arhatiya himself announces the 
name of the buyer and the rate. 

{h) In the auction sj’stem, a comparatively recent development, 
the prospective buyers declare their bids aloud to the auctioneer who 
may either be the arhatiya or broker and the goods are eventually 
sold to the highest bidder. The auction system prevails in the south 
of India generally, in the large western markets of the United Pro- 
vinces, c.i/., llapur, i\Iu/affarnagar. etc., and in some of the east and 
central districts of the Punjab such as Ferozepore, Moga, etc, 
{.see plate facing page 1“)3). Although the auction system is more 
common in the Central Provinces the cover system is largely in vogue 
in th(» lloshangabad and Jubbulpore districts. A modified form of the 
auction system exists at Pipariya wdiere the arhatiya takes a sample of 
the goods round to the various buyers and solicits their bids. In some 
markets, c.g^, Drug and Kajnandgaon, in the east of the (\*ntral Pro- 
vinces, there are tw^o auctions, the first carried out by a market 
official — rejiresentative of the municipality — w’ho auctions each heap 
to the dalah or brokers. When all the heaps are sold in this uianner 
a second auction takes place ; this time each broker auctions hLs own 
purchases to other buyers. The auction system is also common in 
many markets in Rajputana and Central India, e.g., Kotah, Datia and 
Dewas in the States of those names. 

(c) Wheat is sold by private treaty or by a system known as 
the *' ‘ open ’ ^ bid system. This implies, as at Delhi for instance, that 
individual buyers may come at whatever time is convenient to them 
and depart having made their bids either alone or in the presence 
of other buyers, if there are any. These bids are not necessarily 
binding on the person making them unless a specific understanding 
has been arrived at beforehand and the arhatiya may accept or refuse 


"^The Bombay Cotton Markets Act prohibits the settlement of transactions 
by secret signs. 
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any offer received during the course oi‘ the day. Sales by private 
treaty are also common in the northern parts of the Punjab, at 
Muzaffarnagar, Agra, Cawnpore, Fyzabad, Benares, Lucknow and 
most of the* other consuming centres in the United Provinces. It is 
also a common method of sale in the smaller markets of Central India 
and Rajputana as well as in Bihar and Sind. In Hyderabad 
(Deccan) both auction and ])rivate setlloments are common. 

(d) Comparison betweeyi different methods of sale . — The cover 
system of bidding under the cloth appears on the whole to be more 
generally employed in tiic larger grain markets of India than niiy 
other. Jn the Punjab, for instance, it was found in 29 out of 46 
markets. Of the other 17 thx* auction system prevailed in 12 and 
private settlement in 5. Some coniend that the cover system is more 
advantageous for the seller becamse buyers who have a fixed limit 
from their principals are more liltely to offer the full price as they 
do not know wdiat other buyers are bidding. In the auction systeiu 
the buyer raises his bid gradually and he may eventually secure the 
wheat at a price lower than his maximum limit. This would not 
happen if he were ignorant of w^hat his competitors are offering. 
Others again regard the cover method as being inimical to the in- 
terests of the seller, primarily because he often does not know wdiat 
the rate is and secondly, that the competition stimulated by the 
auction system is absent. Another point in favour of the auction 
system is that the seller is able to follow the bidding. With the 
cover system the sco|;)e for malpractices €ap})ears to be considerable, 
usually to the disadvantage of the cultivator-seller. For instance, 
the arhortiya may not disclose the true rate to the latter. Further, in 
the Punjab Canal Colony markets where the cover system is pre- 
valent the custom of auctioning a number of heaps together (known 
commonly as dara sales), each possibly belonging to a different party, 
definitely lends itself to dislioiicbt practices, and apart from this the 
better qualities do not receive their full premiums. 

There is apparently a tendency on the part of many traders in 
markets using the cover system, particularly in the Central Pro- 
vinces, to change over to the open auction. Fach system has pro- 
bably its merits and tlie method of concluding transactions under 
cover would appear to be reasonably satisfactory if the final rates 
were openly announced at once as is the practice in some markets in 
the Central Provinces. 

During the bargaining the owner of the goods, if he is present, 
has very little to say. He takes his cue from the kaehcha arhatiya 
who conducts all the negotiations on his behalf. Sliould, however, 
the price offered be unacceptable to the owner of the wheat he is at 
libeiiy to wdthdi*aw and abstain from selling. 

Wheat and other produce may be sold not only in individual 
lots, but also in heaps of varying qualities lumped together and di>s- 
posed of at a flat rate. This practice of “ dara sales is prevalent 
in the Punjab Canal Colony markets and in the Hapur-Muzaffar- 
nagar area in the United Provinces, It is advantageous from the 
buyer’s and arhatiya* s view point as it is rapid and saves a good deal 
of clerical labour on both sides. At the same time the system definitely 
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discourages the production of good quality. There seems no doubt 
that when such mixed lots are sold the rates apportioned by the 
arhatiya to the sellers, make inadequate distinction between the best 
and the most inferior. Further the arhatiya commonly uses his dis- 
crimination in favour of special clients and worse still sometimes 
seizes the opporl unity to derive excessive gains. 

(4) Basis of sale. 

The basis of sale in the eas<‘ of wheat sold in the market may be 
subject to : — 

(a) the removal of dirt and large impurities, i.e,, cleaned 
wJieat ; 

(h) fixed deductions (karda) for dirt according to usage 
which may bo made eitlier before or after price fixa- 
tion ; 

(r) variable dedu(*lions settled after tlie goods have be^'n 
visually examined for refraction and general appear- 
ance ; and 

id) dhalta or dune (weighing allowance). 

The cleaned wheat basis prevails at the Canal Colony markets 
in the Punjab and some of the larger centres in the western districts 
of the United Provinces such as Hapur, Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, 
etc. The goods are dressed in a rough and ready" manner by the 
process of rulai by' which the surface of the heap Ls turned over 
by the circular motion of the hands, palms downwards, passing over 
it so that tJie heavier ini])urities lend to sink to the bottom of the j)ile 
or role down the sides. This ]>art of the heap is subsequently sieved 
and winnowed to recover the wheal. The chaff is brushed off the pile 
\^ith a broom. 

Deductions based on a sup])osedly fixed scale of refraction are 
kiunvn as karda]. It is possible that karda, was originally' reckoned 
on the })asis of the average quality" of wheat sold in the locality' and 
ha.s now acquired the sanction of long usage. In most cases it has 
lost any" direct relationship it may have had to the actual impurity 
content or general characteristics of the local wheat. These deduc- 
tions are pervalent in a large number of markets in the United 
Provinces such as Fy'zabad, Lucknow, as well as being the normal 
custom in the Central Provinces but not in Bihar. 

The apj)raisal of the individual quality characteristics of the 
wheat after roiigli and ready visual examination is common in 
Central and Southern India and in many of the smaller markets of 
the United Provinces. The system is unobjectionable when the 
deduction has been mutually settled between buyer and seller and 
the price fixed accordingly, but the practice is reprehensible when, 
as may often happen, particularly in south India, the price is fixed 
and further df^uctions are claimed by the buyer when the 
goods are about to be delivered. 


^Ttulai — ^literally ** rolling 
^ Karda — ^variant of garda literally dirt 
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Sales based on the deduction known as dhalta prevail very largely 
in the United Provinces, in Bihar and in a few markets in the 
Eastern Punjab such as Ambala. Dane is a deduction in kind and 
is apparently asscxdated with karda almost as much as with dhalta. 
Dhalta is an allowance for weight and probably originated as a 
draftage allowance for turning the scale to compensate the buyer 
for the loss in weighing out in small lots (seers) wheat purchased 
by larger weight units (mds.). Where, as frequently hai)pens, the 
goods are weighed on to the buyers in small units to be subsequently 
sold on large units (see below) the deduction becomes an unwarrant- 
able impasilion on the seller. It varies in amount according to local 
custom and ranges between i seer per maund (f per cent) to i seer 
per maund (li per cent). The former rate of deduction is probably 
the most common, and the latter w^as found to obtain in Bihar. 

(5) Delivery. 

Assuming that the bargain has been struck and the price agreed 
on one of the foregoing bases the next process is weighment. If, 
as is usual in most of the northern mandis^ the arrivals are in bulk, 
the goods are weighed over by one of the arhatiya^s employees, a 
professional weighman (tola) or by a licensed weighman as in most 
of the Central Provinces markets and wherever regulated markets 
exist, or sometimes by the arhaiiya himself if the latter is in a small 
way of business working single-handed. Such w’eighments are 
normally made by the hand balance capable of dealing with 5 seers 
(about 10 lbs.) at a time. (See plate on opposite page). 

The wheat is filled into gunny bags direct from the scale pan 
The bag is held by a special functionary while a second person 
attends to the filling of the scale pan (see ])late on opposite page). 
These are usually j[)jdd in kind* after the w^cighment has been com- 
pleted. As a rule when the bags have been filled, about 10 per cent, 
are subsequently checked over on a large beam scale capa;ble of 
handling heavy weights up to several maimds at a time. In parts of 
the Punjab platform scales are sometimes used for this purpose. In 
order to compensate for the tare of the bag an empty bag is usually 
placed alongside the w^eights or alternatively a fixed deduction of 
1 seer (2.057 lbs.) may be made corresponding to the weight of the 
popular B-twdll jute sack (2^ lbs.). In certain marketrS the fixed 
tare recognised by local usage may be IJ to H seers. In the Punjab 
sixteen markets out of 22 examined in this connection allowed a tare 
of 1 seer per b^ and the remainder 1^ seers. 

When delivery and check weighment have been completed the 
bags are stitched with jute twine, usually by one of the palledars or 
labourers and are then taken to the buyer’s godown, almost always 
at the latter’s expense and by his own labour. In a few markets 


^Market payments in kind are m<ade to the weighman and his assistant, to 
the rola who roughly dresses the wheat, the charhava who fills the scale pan, 
and the ota who holds open the mouth of the bag and the murUm or clerical 
assistant of the arhaiiya. In addition small deductions in kind are made on 
behalf of the sweeper, the dhaukidar or watchman, the waterman, the afrhaii/ya*9 
cook and the beggars who frequent every market. 




[Facing page 152 
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DRESSING AND CLEANING WHEAT BY PASSING IT THROUGH 
BAMBOO OB CANE SLATS. 

This method is very commonly used for separating wheat-gram mixtures 
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only it is customary for delivery to be given in the buyer’s godown* 
In such cases all delivery charges to the buyer’s door are borne by 
the seller. 


(6) Malpraotiobb. 

It has been observed that when market arrivals are heavy the 
weighing of the morning’s transactions is sometimes not completed 
the same day and produce may be left over for weighmerit the follow- 
ing day. Should the market have fallen meanwhile, it is not un- 
common for buyers to claim on the following day a further allowance 
from the seller on one pretext or another. 

This raises the question of the binding power of bids and 
acceptances. A recent enquiry into market practices in the Punjab 
under the ausi)ices of the Board of Economic Inquiry sliowed that 
four different systems obtained in a number of the largest markets. 
At Rohtak, kachcha transactions (i.e., non-binding or subject to 
alteration) were the rule. Either party could break off at any time 
and without stating any reason. Pakka or firm transactions, from 
the seller’s point of view only, obtained in one market (Pazilka), 
but the buyer was entitled to break off witliout ajssigning any reason. 
A third system was definitely binding on the seller but the buyer 
could claim an allowance should the quality of the heap be inferior 
at the bottom than at the surface. In the event of the seller dis- 
agreeing with the decliidion the buyer was at liberty to withdraw. 
The fourth and last system was paJkku or binding on both sellers 
and buyers provided the quantity involved was not more than 50 
maunds. If the quantity was greater the buyer was entitled to 
claim an allowance should the quality in his opinion be inferior. 
Should the seller not agree the transaction was liable io be cancelled. 

Similar conditions exist also in many other markehs of Northern 
India. In the interests of all and of the cultivator-seller in parti- 
cular it is desirable that a clear definition should be established as 
to what constitutes a firm bid and an acceptance. During the course 
of this survey complaints were made in various markets regarding 
the system of sale and particularly as to the non-observance of settle- 
ment agreed u])on at the lime of closing the transaction. At KasgiinJ 
in the United Provinces it appeared that as weighments are in 
progre>ss the buyer begins to c()m])lain of excessive refraction. Such 
complaints increase as delivery proceeds. Eventually when about 
^ or i of the cart has been taken delivery of, the buyer stops 
delivery until such time as an extra disst^mnl is made off the price 
already settled. The only alternative left for the cultivator-seller 
is to refill his cart and take it away, but this course is seldom followed 
since it is impracticable and inconvenient for him to return and 
await another day’s trading. Another bad practice at Kasgunj and 
in other markets is that the cart is unloaded and weighed at the 
kachcha arhatiya^s shop and the wheat is then carried to the buyer’s 
premises by the latter’s own labourers. The buyer re- weighs the 
grain again in his own godown in the absence of the seller and 
subsequently holds him responsible for the difference in weight. 
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E. — ^Market charges. 

"Wheat passes through several hands on its way to the eventual 
consumer and therefore various expenses are incurred at different 
stages, e.g.y cleaning, handling, brokerage, etc. The present section 
deals entirely with the charges incurred on wheat on the first stage 
of its journey from tJie time it passes into the municipal limits until 
it reaches the buyer’s godown in the assembling and wholesale 
markets. 

The detailed charges reduced for the sake of comparison to a 
uniform basis, viz., per hundred rupees worth of produce are shown 
in appendices XXIIJ to XXIX for a representative number of markets 
in each major producing province and State. At a glance it will 
be obvious that no relation exists between the charges of one area 
and those of another. Further these charges may differ widely and 
may be variously payahlt3 l)y the seller in some instances and by the 
buyer in others. In some markets the Ixachcha arhaiiya or commis- 
sion agent also incurs certain items of expense, terminal tax, 
weighing, etc., all of which have ultimately to be recovered eitlier from 
the seller or buyer according to local custom. There also appears to 
be no uniformity or generally recognised rule as to which charges 
should be borne by seller and which by the buyer. In consecpience 
therefore a deduction which falls on the seller in one market may be 
charged to the buyer in another with the result that the propor- 
tion of the charges jiayable by buyer and seller may differ widely. 
Mai’ket charges in a good many instances may be paid either in cash 
or kind indiscrimimately and even brokerage (dalali)^ normally a 
cash item, may be recoverable in kind as at Ghaziabad in the United 
Provinces. 

In a number of markets such as Lucknow, Banda and others 
more than half of the entire market charges are levied in kind while 
in certain other markets such as Agra there are no charges payable 
in kind at all. With the exce])tion of a few markets in which trade 
eus1(>7ns, as already mentioned, have become largely standardis(‘d as 
a result of tlie oi)eration of market legislation or the influence of some 
local trading organisation, there appears to be no regulation wdia1e\er 
over ilie incidence of merchandising exfxenses. It is probably due to 
this eliaotic state of affairs that the cultivator is at times driven to 
selling liis produce on the farm instead of disposing of it in a market 
whei'e tliougli the rales ‘may be generally high the charges or deduc- 
tions are so numeiM)us and confusing that whatever slight benefit may 
ac'O'ue from the enhanced r)rice which may be (pioted, is lost in the 
sha]>e of nnmerons impositions. 

Before discussing market charges as a whole it seems desirable 
to describe the various items of expenses stating briefly where they 
occur, where most and where least, and which of the parties to the 
transactions have to bear their incidence. 

( 1 ) Arhat ( commission ) . 

This is the arhatiyas* remuneration. It may be paid by the 
seller or by the buyer jointly or individually. Whenever commis- 
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siou is levied on the buyer it may be termed dami, Arhat or dami is 
almost invariably payable in cash and in some markets, as for 
instance at Abohar (Punjab) and Muzaffarnagar (United Provinces), 
arhat always includes weighment charges. The wages of the 
labourers {palledari) and brokerage may also be included in the 
commission charge as at Budhlada and Kariial in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab in 18 markets out of 46 studied, arhat is paid 
jointly by seller and buyer. It was found that the seller's share 
varied from lie. 0-9-9 per cent, at SillanwaJi to Rs. i-7-6 at Khanewal. 
Tiie buyer's share ranged between Re. 0-2-6 per cent at Lyall})ur and 
Re. 0-10-0 at Sargodlia. In 12 other markets arhat was paid by the 
seller alone and ranged from ile. 0-8-0 per cent at Ilassan Abdal 
to Rs. 1-9-0 at Gujranwala. In the remaining 16 markets arhat was 
payable by the buyers alone, and varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-14-0 
per (*(*iit at Rohlak and Fazilka respectively. In the Colony markets 
it is eu*stomary to share this charge between buyer and seller in vary- 
ing proportions. 

Tn 5 out of 10 important assembling markets investigated in the 
western districts of tlie United Provinces arhat was payable jointly 
by the buyer and s(‘llei‘ and in the other five markets by the buyer 
only. In the first grou[j the buyer's share varied from Re. 0-6-3 at 
MiizafTarnagar to Rs. 1-ld) at lleoband, the seller })aid from 
Re. 0-6-0 jjer cent, at Sluimli to Re. 0-12-6 at Ib‘o})an(l. In the second 
group in whieli the buxer alone is re.sponsible for payment of this 
eliarge the rate of commission ranged between Rs. l-o-O at Ilatliras 
to Rs. 1-9-0 at I\Ie(‘rut. It may be ob.served that until a few years 
ago the usual custom wa.s to charge arhat to the seller and tlic present 
tendency seems to levy tlie charge on the buyer. The changeover 
has been noticed both at Ghaziabad and Sikandrabad. 

In tlie Central and Eastern markets of tlie United Provinces in 
two of th(‘ six centres for which details are available, arhat is payable 
by tbe seller alone and Avas Re. 1 and lis. 1-12-0 jier cent at Bareilly 
and Banda re.sjiectively. At Cawripore on tbe other band arhat is 
payable by tlie buyer only at tbe rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per cent. In the 
remaining 3 markets the charge is shared between seller and buyer, 
tbe former's sliart^ varying from Re 0-7-G jier cent at Lucknow to 
Re. 1 at Fyzabad and tlie latter’s from Rs. 1-9-0 to Re 0-12-6 per cent 
at these two res])ective stations. 

In the Central l*rovinees arhat was found to be payable always 
by tbe seller and in 10 important markets this charge ranged from 
Re. 0-8-4 per cent at Katni to Rs, 1-7-4 at Damoh. Out of 11 
markets reviewed in Bihar and Orissa, arhat 'was paid jointly by 
seller and buyer in 10, the share of each ranged from Re. 0-12-0 per 
cent at Darbhanga to Rs. 1-9-0 at Muzaffarpur. The total commission 
charged in this province (Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-2-0 per eent) is relatively 
higher than in the Punjab or the Ignited Provinces, where the 
extreme variations range from Re. 0-14-0 per cent at Karnal to 
Rs. 1-14-0 at Pazilka, and Re. 0-12-3 per cent at Shamli to Rs. 2-0-6 
at Lucknow. 

In the markets of the Bombay presidency arhat is generally 
payable jointly by seller and buyer. The rates in five important 
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markets ranged from Rs. 2-1-0 per cent at Bijapur to Rs. 2-9-0 at 
Dharwar. At Hubli and Belgaum in the Carnatic, commission is 
paid by the seller and is Rs. 1-9-0 per cent. 

Information relating to the rates of arhat charged in regulated 
markets is available only from Hyderabad (Deccan) and is reported 
to vary from Rs. 1-3-6 per cent at Jalna to Rs. 2-3-9 at Latur. At 
the unregulated markets of Bid and Secunderabad the arhat rates 
were Re. 0-15-11 per cent and Rs. 2-7-1 respectively. The Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act empowers the market committees created 
by the Act to fix market charges and the relevant section of the Act 
reads as follows ; — 

'' No allowance or deduction shall be demanded or taken except 
those mentioned in the list sanctioned by the Market 
Committee and exhibited in a conspicuous place. 

(2) Dalali (brokerage). 

As already mentioned the dalal is a feature of the larger markets 
only. In the Punjab brokerage was not charged in 13 out of the 46 
markets examined. In 21 markets it was paid by sellers only, the 
maximum being Re. 0-5-0 per cent at Siallcot and the minimum 
Re. 0-1-0 at Toba Tek 8ingh in the ('anal Colony area. At two 
markets, e,g,, at Budhlada it was found to be levied jointly on 
seller and buyer, the former ^s share being Re. 0-1-3 per cent and 
the latter’s Re. 0-4-0. At 8 markets brokerage was paid by the 
arhaiii^a and in the remaining 2 markets of Karnal and Dera Chazi 
Khan the charge was paid by the buyer only at Re. 0-2-0 per cent 
and R^. 0-10-3 per cent respectively. 

In the United Provinces only half of the total number of markets 
investigated recognised the charge. Where levied it was generally 
found to be payable by the seller and ranged from Re. 0-1-0 per 
cent at Shamli to 0-10-0 at Cawnpore. The average rate would 
seem to be in the neighbourhood of Re. 0-4-0 per cent. The average 
rate is also the same in the Central Provinces where brokerage is 
usually paid by the seller ; on the other hand in the adjacent markets 
of the Bombay presidency brokerage is payable by the buyer. At 
Bijapur the rate was lie. 0-8-0 per cent and at Belgaum it was as 
high as Rs. 1-9-0. DalnU is apparently not a regular market charge 
in Hyderabad (Deccan) nor in Bihar. 

(8) Karda, 

In many markets this is a fixed item, at Hathras in the 
United Provinces ; in others it is elastic and settled before or after 
sale, generally the former, and has a bearing on the price offered 
which is based on the buyer’s estimation of the quality. 

In most of the markets in the Punjab wheat is deliverable only 
after the rough and ready dressing, known as rulaiy has been made. 
In such instances no deductions for karda are made. In a few 
markets only, e.g., Lahore, karda is deducted at a fixed rate of 1 seer 
per bag of ^ maunds, i.e., 1 per cent. 

Karda is a common deduction in most of the Central and 
Eastern United Provinces markets and is usually between f to J seer 
per maund. In the west of the province where trading conditions 
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have been standardised to some extent under the influence of the 
local trading ajssociations this deduction is not in vogue with rare 
exceptions, Hathras. 

A fixed scale of deductions on account of karda obtains at some 
of the markets in the Central Provinces as for instance, Katni and 
Pipariya. These range from 1 to li per cent. 

In the Punjab the excess weight deliverable by the seller varies 
from i seer per bag of 2'i maunds at Fazilka to IJ seers at Mandi 
Bahauddin. It would appear that the most common rate is about 10 
chhatanks per bag. The following table summarises these allow- 
ances : — 


Market. 

Declared 

weight. 

Dane 

allowance. 

Tare. 

Actual 

weight 

claimed 

buyL. 



Md. Sr. 

Ch. 

Md. 

Sr. Ch. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Ch. 

Md. Sr. Ch. 



r 2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

2 

2 21 12 

Arifwala . . 


\ 










[ 2 25 

0 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 

2 

2 26 13 

Burowala 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Montgomery 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

2 

2 21 12 

Okara 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

1 

2 21 11 

Sargodha . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 Hi 

0 

1 

2 

2 21 13i 

Phullerwan 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 Hi 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 Hi 

Mandi Bahauddin . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 22 4 

Gujrat 

• • 

2 20 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 22 4 

Ferozepur 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 10 

Moga 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 5 



r 2 20 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 4 

Fazilka 












[ 2 10 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 11 4 

Muktsar . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 12 

Gujranwala 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 

4 

2 21 12 

Axnbala . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 10 

Sirsa 

• • 

2 20 

0 



0 

1 

0 

2 21 0 

Budhlada .. 

• a 

2 20 

0 



0 

1 

0 

2 21 0 

Kamal 

• • 

2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 10 

Bahaduigarh 

« • 

2 20 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 5 

Bonepat . . 


2 20 

0 


•• 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 0 

Gtirgaoa . . 

•• 

2 20 

0 


•• 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 0 
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In most of the markets of the United Provinces it is customary 
for tlie buyer to be credited with dane at the rate of from i to i seer 
per maund. In the markets of Southern India where karda is the 
common deduction these two charges (dane and dhalta) do not seem 
to exist. 


(4) Handling (palledari or hammali). ' 

The costs of handling normally comprise wages paid to labourers, 
weighing charges and cartage to the buyer's godown. For the 
purpose of convenience these are treated under two heads, 'viz,y 
(a) handling as far as and including the weighment stage, and 
{h) from w^eighment up to the buyer's godown, including cartage as 
shown in ap})eridiees XXIII to XXIX. 

Under the first head the usual items are unloading the cart, 
dressing the produce, seiving and cleaning, filling the scale pan and 
weighing. Remuneration for these services is generally paid by the 
seller, mostly in kind. In the Western United Provinces the total 
charges for these operations varied from Re. 0-2-6 per cent at 
Hathras to Re. 0-14-6 at Shamli and Bareilly, the average cost 
working out to Re. 0-7-6 per cent of which Re. 0-6-0 or 80 per cent 
was payable by the seller. The buyer was found to be liable for 
these charges in 6 markets only out of 16. In the markets of the 
Central Provinces, the costs under this head are also borne by the 
seller and vary from Re. 0-6-3 per cent at Itarsi to Rs. 1-8-2 at 
Pipariya, the average for 11 markets being Re. 0-14-1, the seller 
contributing 94 per cent of the total. 

Exactly comparable data relating to Punjab markets are not 
available. In that province these items are usually paid by the 
seller and the all-in charges for handling up to the point the produce 
is ready for transportation to buyer's godown vary from Re. 0-2-0 
per cent at Karnal to R>s. 1-2-9 at Burewala. In the majority of 
instances this charge is payable partly in cash and partly in kind. 

In Bihar and Orissa the same system is followed as in the Punjab 
and the total charges vary from Re. 0-1-3 per cent at Jamal pur lu 
Rs. 1-8-0 at Purnea, in the latter instance it is payable by the 
buyer. 

In the markets of Hyderabad State this charge is paid generally 
by the seller and ranges from Re. 0-5-6 per cent at Nanded to 
Re. 0-8-3 at Secunderabad. 

Under the second head the items included are otna (holding the 
bag), silai (stitching), checking the weight and loading, unloading 
or stacking the bags as the case may be in the buyer's godown 
including cartage from the market. The rate of cartage and the 
services of the cartman and his assistant varies according to the 
distance to"" be traversed always payable by the buyer. It 

generally ranges between 3 pife and 9 pies per bag. In the Punjab, 
for example, the average rate of cartage works out to Re. 0-9-0 per 
cent. 

Out of the 16 markets reviewed in the United Provinces 
this charge is paid jointly by the seller and the buyer in 6. On 
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an average the seller pays one-third and the buyer two-thirds. The 
total expenses vary from Re. 0-4-0 per cent at Pyzabad to Rs. 1-4-0 
at Bareilly, the average for the 6 markets being Re. 0-11-7. In 
four markets (1 western and 3 elsewh(^re) it is paid by the 
.seller alone and ranges from Re. 0-5-0 per cent at Banda to Re. 0-13-6 
at Ilathras, the average rate being Re. 0-11-0. In the other 4 
markets in the western districts it is paid by the buyer, the rate 
varying from Re. 0-8-0 at Deoband to Re. 0-10-6 at (^handausi. To 
some extent these variations are due to the distances at which the 
buyer’s godowns are situated from the market. 

In 5 markets out of 11 in the Central Provinces these 
charges are wholly payable by the buyer and in 2 by the seller 
only. The charges vary from Re. 0-3-4 per cent at Damoh and 
Saugor to Rs. 1-7-3 at Umrer. 

In Bombay this charge in all the 3 markets for which details 
are available, is ])ayable jointly by seller and buyer, the former’s 
share varying from Re. 0-6-3 to Re. 0-10-6 per cent and the latter’s 
Re. 0-6-3 to Rs. 1-2-9. The average rate works out to Rs. 1-2-4 per 
cent and is payable by buyer and seller in the proportion of 55 and 
45 respectively. At Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind the buyer is 
responsible for this charge at the rate of Re. 0-0-3 per maund which 
is equal roughly to Re. 0-10-6 per cent. 

No useful purpose can be served by discussing the various 
details regarding the rates and methods of payment for the individual 
operations which form i)art of the whole process of handling in the 
market as they vary endlessly and are based on no special principles. 
A reference may however be made to the charges for tvZai which is by 
far the most important item included under the above heads. 

(5) Tidai, 

This weighing charge is generally payable by the seller both in 
cash and kind. In a number of markets in the west of the United 
I^rovinces, tulai is paid by the arhatiya from his own remuneration 
(at hat). The rate of tulai varies considerably. In the Punjab this 
charge is directly levied on the seller in 25 out of 46 markets 
examined at the rate of anything between R4\ 0-2-6 per cent as at 
Jullundur and Rs. 1-4-0 per cent at Ilassan Abdai. In 20 markets 
the arhatiya is responsible for the payment of this charge and as the 
weighment itself is usually effected by one of his own employees no 
actual deduction is made from the seller’s account under this head. 
In the eastern United Provinces and other parts tulai is generally 
payable by the seller, and wherever the charge is payable in kind, the 
rate varies between 1 and 2 chhatanks per maund (Re. 0-2-6 per 
cent and Re. 0-5-0 per cent). In the United Provinces tulwi, when 
paid in ca^sh, varies from Re. 0-2-0 to Re. 0-10-0 per cent. 

(6) Charity (dharmada, dharmao, etc.). 

In almost all the markets of India charity forms a regular item 
in the list of customary merchandising charges. The purposes for 
which this deduction may be made are endless and every form of 
social, educational or religious institution or activity might be quoted 
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as being the object of this charge. It is evident that many of the 
objects on behalf of which charity is alleged to be collected have no 
direct connection with the marketing of agricultural produce. Prob- 
ably the worst feature of the present system is that these collections are 
by no means always utilised for their legitimate objects and apparently 
in many cases a good proportion is retained by the persons collect- 
ing the charge. Charity may be collected both in cash and|or kind 
from the sellers or buyers or both. As a rule sellers generally have 
to pay a percentage charge usually Ee. 0-0-6 to Re. 0-2-0 per hundred 
rupees as dhanmida or gaushala (home for animals). Over and 
above the usual cash charge a quantity of grain varying from i seer 
to about 2 seers per cart may be distributed to the temple pujflri, 
to beggars, etc. In some markets deductions for local religious 
institutions have been fixed. For instance, at Cawnpore i seer per 
cart is ])ayable to each of 4 institutions, viz,, MaJiabyr, Aiunthalyd 
(orphanage), Seva Samiti (volunteers for social Bervlce) and 
mandAr (temple) and the quantity distributed to casual beggars and 
minor institutions is estimated at seers per cart. The total 
charge works out to Re. 0-5-3 per cent (including Re. 0-0-6 paid 
by the buyer for yamhala) which is equal to 6.4 per cent of the 
total merchandising charges at this market. 

In the Punjab this charge does not exist in 18 out of 46 markets. 
In the other 28 markets charity is jiaid by tlie seller in 24 instances 
and in the remaining four the arhaihja is responsi!)le. The rate 
varies from Re. 0-0-3 to Re. 0-3-0 per cent, the average for 24 
markets being Re. 0-1-2 per cent, 

‘ Charity ^ deduction exists in all the markets of the United 
Provinces. In western markets of the United Provinces in 8 out of 10 
it is paid by the seller, the rate varying from Re. 0-0-6 to R«^ 0-2-6, 
the average being Re, 0-1-3 per cent. In the central and eastern 
markets of this province the rates are rather higher and the average 
of 6 markets works out to Re. 0-2-1 per cent. In 6 markets out of 
16 the buyer also contributes towards this charge, his share varying 
from Re. 0-0-3 to Re. 0-1-6 per cent average Re. O-O-SJ. 

In the Central Provinces out of the 11 markets for whicli data 
are available a charity charge exists in 9. It is everywhere payable 
by the seller, the rate varying from Re. 0-1-8 to Re. 0-8-4 per cent 
the average rate for these markets being Re. 0-4-9 per cent. This 
is probably higher than the rate charged in any other part of India. 
In Bihar and Orissa ‘ charity ’ is payable both by the seller and 
buyer in 11 markets, the seller’s share ranging from Re. 0-0-6 at 
Bh a gal pur to Re. 0-2-6 per cent at Monghyr and for the buyer 
^'rom Re. 0-1-0 at Hilsa to Re. 0-6-6 per cent at Jamalpur, the 
worage rate for the seller and buyer being Re. 0-1-8 and Re, 0-2-4 
per cent respectively. In the markets in Bombay this charge is 
usually taken from the seller and was found to vary between 
Re. 0-1-0 and Re. 0-44) per cent. 

In the State of Hyderabad out of the 7 regulated markets 
‘ charity ’ is charged only at 2, namely, Latur and Nanded, the 
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rate being He. 0-0-7 and Re. 0-2-2 per cent respectively*. On the 
other hand it exists in 13 out of 14 unregulated markets and varies 
from Re, 0-1-11 per cent at Parbhani to aa much as Re. 1-4-0 at 
Hyderabad. 

(7) MlSCEIiLANBOUS CHABGHEJS. 

The main items included under this head are market fees, bazaar 
chaudkari, shagirdi (fee levied by the arhaiiya to cover the wages of 
his apprentice), hatta\, mudatt, payments to waterman, chaiihzdary 
cook and sweeper. Another somewhat irregular item which cannot 
be ignored is the gratification ex])ected by public servants, e,g,, the 
municipal employees. In addition to these various charges which 
arc more or less current in the great majority of markets some odd 
items appear in certain markets. For examj)]e, there is a charge at 
GujranwaJa in the Punjab under the head stable’^ while at 
Karnal in the same province an item known as kachcha bazaar 
appears in local invoices. At Muktesar a municipal water tax is 
charged from the seller. The miscellaneous charges detailed above 
are almost always payable by the seller either in cash or in kind 
depending upon the nature of the object for which they are levied. 

Out of 46 markets in the Punjab miscellaneous charges were 
found to exist in 23 only, the rate varying from Re. 0-1-0 per 
cent at Toba Tek Singh to Ite. 1-5-0 at Ludhiana, the average for 
those markets in which these charges occur works out to Re. 0-3-10 
])er cent. 

Tn the United Provinces miseeilaneoujs charges of one kind or 
another occur at 14 out of 16 markets investigated, the total expenses 
varj'ing from Re. 0-2-6 per cent at a number of the markers in the 
west of the province, c.g., llapur, Shamli. etc., to Re. 0-11-0 per cent 
at Fyzahad. The average charge is Re. 0-5-0 per cent. 

Tn 9 markets out of 11 in the Central Provinces where this 
charge exists it was found to range from Re. 0-5-4 at Saugor to as 
much as Rs. 1-2-7 at Pipariya. The average of these markets, viz.. 
Re. 0-10-3 i)er cent is far higlier in this province than in Northern 
India. 

In Bihar and Orissa, miscellaneous charges were levied both on 
.seller and buyer, the average being Re. 0-3-11 per cent on the seller 
and Re. 0-2-0 on the buyer. 

It may be observed that as a rule high miscellaneous charges 
occur in markets in which no attempt appears to have been made to 
improve local conditions. In the Canal Colony area in the Punjab 
and in western United Provinces where market practices have been 

*The rules made under the Hyderabad Agricultural Market Act clearly 
lay down that no fee or contribution on account of charity or for any 
religious purpose shall be levied on or paid by any grower of cotton or agri- 
cultural produce directly or indirectly except with the sanction of the 
committee ’ 

"fBatia — discount or exchange fee. 

X*Mudat — ^literally ** period A charge made by the arhatiya from the 
seller to cover interest since he pays the seller immediately but does not receive 
payment from the buyer for several days. 
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standardised to some extent, miscellaneous items form a very small 
part of the merchandising expenses. In properly regulated markets 
there should be no occasion for ill-defined miscellaneous charges. 

(8) Total, merchandising charges in different provinces. 

(a) Punjab . — The charges may best be considered in relation 
to colony markets and non-oolony markets respectively. The 
existence of a large number of local trading associations or grain 
exchanges seems to have had a beneficial effect on trade practices, 
which are, on the whole, more reasonable, particularly in the colony 
markets, than in most other parts of India. The total market 
charges in, the colony area, as will be seen from Appendix XXIII, 
vary from Rs. 2-1-3 per cent at Chak Jhumra to Bs. 3-12-3 per cent 
at Burewala. The average for 12 of the more important markets 
works out to about Rs. 2-15-1 per cent. The maximum share is 
borne by the seller, e.g,, at Burewala where it is 77 per cent. The 
buyer, on the other hand, bears a greater proportion of the total 
market charges at Sargodha thana anywhere else in the province, and 
about 37 per cent of the tO'tal assembling charges are borne by him 
at this station. It is obvious that the seller pays a larger share. 

In the non-colony area of the Punjab the maximum total charge 
occurs at Sialkot and is Rs. 5-6-3 per cent of which the seller has 
to bear Rs. 4-13-3 per cent or about nine-tenths of the total. The 
minimum total charges are Rs. 2-4-6 per cent at Rohtak in the 
south-eastern part of the province. The average of 14 non-colony 
markets works out to Rs. 3-11-5 per cent. The minimum charge 
borne by the seller occurs at Abohar where out of Rs. 2-14-6 per 
cent the seller’s share is only Re. 0-7-6 or one-sixth of the total. 

The reason for the charges being heavy in non-colony markets 
appears to be the high rate of octroi or terminal tax levied. In the 
majority of colony markets a tax on arrivals does not exist, and only 
produce exported from the market is subject to an export toll. In 
the latter markets the maximum municipal charge levied on w’heat 
M'm found to be Re. 0-3-0 per cent. In the non-colony markets, 
however, the maximum was as high as lis. 2-12-0 per cent at 
Sialkot. 

(b) United Provinces . — The variation in market customs and 
the range of charges are wider in this province than in the Punjab. 
In Western Uiiit^ Provinces the variation in total charges ranges 
from Rs. 2-7-0 per cent at Ilapur to Rs. 4-12-3 per cent at Hathras. 
The average for 10 markets in this zone works out tio a total of 
Rs. 3-8-0 per cent. It is significant that the seller’s share is 
high«ip*at Hathras where he bears Rs. -3-7-3 per cent or almost 
three i^juarters of the total charges. The minimum proportionate 
ehargff borne by the seller is at Ghaziabad where his share is Rs. 1-6-3 
out of Rs. 3-9-3 per cent. The lowest total amount i>ayable by the 
seller occurs at Hapur and is Rs, 1-5-6 per cent. 

In Central United Provinces the charges are higher than in the 
west and range from Rs. 4-14-3 per cent at Banda to as much as 
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Ks. 7-13-0 at Bareilly. In the latter market a very high rate of 
octroi duty is responsible for about 45 per cent of the total charge. 
Lucknow has the distinction of being the second highest market in. 
this area. The market charges here are Ks. 6-12-6 per cent of 
which the seller ^s share is Hs. 5-3-6 or more than three-fourths of 
the whole. In Banda, in the south of this area, the entire charges 
are payable by the seller alone. Charges payable in kind are also 
almost entirely borne hy the seller. In money value the payments 
ill kind range from Rs. 1-7-9 per cent at Bareilly to Rs. 3-2-3 per 
cent at Banda and on an average may be regarded as constituting 
about a half of the total merchandising charges in the area. In 
the markets of the western zone, on the other hand, payments in 
kind amount to only about one-fourth of the total. 

In Eastern Cnited Provinces the charges are still higher and 
the facilities for organised trading almost negligible. At Fyzabad 
and Benares the total charges amount to Rs. 7-9-9 and Rs. 7-9-0 
per cent. At Fyzabad the seller bears Rs. 6-11-0 per cent or nearly 
nine-tenths of the total charge. Half of the charges levied on the 
seller in this market are payable in kind. 


It will be observed that apart from the gradually increasing 
charges as -one proceeds fi‘om west to east, the share borne by the 
seller rises. Payments in kind are also much more common in the 
eastern tracts of tin* ])roviiicc. The main differences behveen the 
lota] assembli ug charges in the east and those in the central and 
v/estern zones are due mainly to the incidence of octroi, karda 
(refraction) and miscellaneous chargas including payments to the 
waterman, chaukidar, beggars and the like. This win be obvious 
from the table given below, : — 

Charges per JOO rupees in the United Provinces markets. 


— 

Average of 
]0 western 
markets. 

Average of 

4 central 
markets. 

Average of 

2 eastern 
markets. 


Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. T. 

Rs. A. P. 

Octroi 

0 8 6 

1 16 6 

3 2 0 

Kardat Dhalta or DaiH . . 

0 2 5 

I 0 4 

1 8 0 

MisoeUaneous . . 

0 4 1 

0 4 6 

0 5 6 


(c) Central Provinces , — The maximum charges in this province 
occur at Jubbulpore market and are Rs. 7-7-1 per cent. The mini- 
mum is at Drug where it is only Rs. 1-11-6 ])er cent. The average for 
the province works out to Rs. 4-10-8 per cent. Deductions for karda 
Ii224IQAB . K 
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and dkalta are found in most of the markets and on an average 
amount to Es. 1-7-5 per cent. The custom foir the arhatiya^s 
commission to be paid by the buyer {dami) does not obtain in 
this province and on the whole the buyer’s share of the assembling 
charges is comparatively low, being less than one-tenth of the total. 

(d) Bihar and Orissa. — The conditions in this province were 
found to approximate to those obtaining in the east of the IlniteJ 
Provinces. Payments in kind, and deductions for dhaUa were 
common in all the markets. The total charges were found to vary 
from Rs. 2-4-0 per cent at Jamalpur to Rs. 5-11-6 per cent at 
I*urnea. About half of the total charges are payable at both these 
markets by the buyer. It would appear that the total charges in 
tills province arc rather lower than in the adjoining market of the 
United Provinces. But for a proper comparison it is necessary to 
note that the chargt^s for Bihar do not include expenses on cleaning 
and deduction for karda, etc., as in these markets wheat Ls usually 
handled in bags. Nor do these charges include any municipal or 
local board tax as none are levied in this province. A zammdari 
toll is, liowevcr, levif'd in many permanent and periodical markets, 
the latter being a s])ecial feature in Bihar and Orissa as well as 
Bengal. The collection of these tolls is let out to a contractor by 
the owner and there is every reason to state that those patronising 
the markets are mulcted of charges which would not be on an average 
less than 1 per cent. 

(e) Bombay. — The maximum charge is Rs. 6-5-4 per cent at 

Bijapur and the minimum Rs. 3-15-9 at Hubli. The average for 
5 markets is Rs. 5-2-10 per cent. The large difference between the 
maximum and minimum at Bijapur and Hubli respectively Is due 
to the high octroi duty at Bijapur which amounts to Rs. 1-15-3 
per cent. The merchandising charges are home by the seller to the 
extent of 53 per cent of the total, the remaining 47 per cent being 
paid by the buyer. Commission is charged in the Biombay markets 
both from seller and buyer and the usu^ rate seems to be Bs. 1-9-0 
per cent from each. Commission alone therefore represents more 
than half the total charge. ^ 

{f) Others. — Conditions are entirely different in other provinces 
and Indian States, In a number of Bajputana and Central India 
States for example wlierever markets are controlled by local authori- 
ties, such as at Kotah or directly by the State durbar as at Dewas, 
the market deductions have been more or less standardised. At 
Kotah the total charges amount to only Rs. 2-11-8 per cent out of 
which Rs. 2-1-8 are payable by the seller. Charges such as dam% 
w'hich is customary in Northern India, do not exist, but karda and 
allowances for excess weight are quite common in thebe parts also. 
At Indore, for example, the seller is debited with karda at the 
rate of 1 seer per maund and he has to make an excess weight 
allowance also of half a seer per maund. The total market charges 
at Indore amount to Rs. 4-2-9 per cent all payable by the seller 
except Re. 0-6-0 per cent borne by the buyer. 
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Summary , — The general position in regard to the total market 
charges per ]^. 100 as shown in Appendices XXIII to XXX may be 
summarised as follows : — 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 


Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Punjab— 




(a) Colony Markets 

2 1 3 

3 12 3 

2 15 1 

(b) Non-Colony Markets 

2 4 6 

5 6 3 

3 11 5 

2. United Provinces — 




(a) Western Markets 

2 7 0 

4 12 3 

3 8 0 

(b) Central and Eastern Markets 

4 14 3 

7 13 0 

6 12 11 

3. Central Provinces 

1 11 6 

7 7 1 

4 10 8 

i. Bibar and Orissa 

2 4 0 

5 11 6 

3 8 7 

5. Bombay 

3 15 9 

6 5 4 

6 2 10 

1. Sind 

3 9 9 

6 0 3 

4 13 0 

r. Hyderabad — 




(a) Regulated Markets 

2 3 6 

3 2 4 

2 11 6 

(6) Unregulated markets 

1 15 1 

5 1 8 

3 3 0 


(9) Taxes levied by municipalities and local bodies. 

Taxes levied on agricultural produce by municipalities, notUied 
area committees and district boards generally take the form of 
octroi duty, terminal tax, toll or vehicle tax. In a few instances 
where markets are owmed by local bodies, as in the Central Provinces, 
small sums in the shape of a market toll or fee are collected. In 
many of the movst important assembling centres in the Canal Colony 
area in the Punjab, e.g,, Okara, Montgomery and others, municipal 
taxes are generally payable only on produce exported and not on 
arrivals. The usual rate is Re. 0-0-3 per maund which is equivalent 
to lie. 0-8-4 per cent assuming the current value of wheat at that 
point to be Rs. 3-0-0 per maund. In the eastern parts of the 
Punjab a tax is levied on arrivals of produce and ranges from 
Re. 0-0-3 per maund at Amritsar to Re. 0-0-9 per maund at 
Karnal. The most common rate appears to be Re. 0-0-6 per maund. 
Tolls are levied in 5 markets out of 29 concerning which details are 
given in Appendix XXXI at the nominal rates of Re. 0-0-6 to 
Re. 0-1-0 per cart. 

In the western districts of the United Provinces the usual form 
in which municipal taxes are levied is a toll on each cart and pack 
L224IOAR 
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animal. This varies from Re. 0-1-0 per cart as at Muzaffarnagar 
to as much a^ Re. 0-14-U per cart at Agra and is equivalent to about 
Re. 0-0-1 to Re. O-O-lOi per maund respectively. In the markets of 
the central and eastern zones of this province an octroi charge on 
imports seems to be the general rule. In the 8 important markets 
for which details are available octroi varias from Re. 0-0-9 to Re. 0-2-0 
per maund and the average charge works out to Re. 0-1-3 per maund 
which is considerably higlier than the equivalent in the Pmijab or 
even in the western districts of this province. 

In the Central Provinces octroi is payable only in 4 out of 11 
typical markets and the rate varies from 1.2 pies per mauud at 
Khitola to 12 pies per mannd at Umrer. In addition to octroi a 
vehicle tax is also charged in 2 markets at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 
to Re. 0-2-0 per cart. In 2 other markets, viz., Damoh and Itarsi, 
vehicle toll is i)aid at the rate of 3^ pies per maund or roughly 
Re. 0-4-0 per cart. 

In the markets of Sholapur and Bijapur in the Bombay presi- 
dency octroi duty at the rate of Re. 0-1-6 and Re. 0-2-6 per bag is 
levied. It wdll be clear that in a number of markets these charges 
are exceedingly high. For instance, at Benares octroi forms 4 or 5 
per cent of the value of the wheal. It is also commonly reported that 
gratification is usually paid to the municipal employees administer- 
ing such taxes so that the actual figure will be considerably higher 
in most easels. 

In order to avoid the incidence of municipal taxes many cases 
have occurred of markets moving to sites outside municipal boundaries. 
Some notable examples in the Punjab are the markets of Bahadurgarh, 
Sonepat, Nawanshahr, Phillaur, Nurmahal, Nakodar and Malaut. 

A type of market toll which is confined almost entirely to Bihar 
and Bengal and to which reference has already been made is the 
zamwdari tax levied by the owner of the land on which these weekly 
or periodica) hats are held. In 98 of such markets in Bihar and 
Orissa this charge was found to vary enormously. It may be anything 
from Be. 0-0-3 per stall or shop to Rs. 2, or again the charge may 
be levied on each cart or head of cattle, the most common dues being 
4 annas per cart or head. The collection of these tolls is often farmed 
out to a contractor if the market is a large one and the amounts 
actually recovered from stall holders and traders by the collector 
usually include something extra for the latter’s pocket. 

F. — Finance of assembling. 

Cash in the shape of silver or other coin is the main currency in 
the rural areas and betw’^een the cultivator and hachcha arkatiya. 
Currency notes, probably because of their impermanence and 
destructibility. are less i)opular wdth the aveivMgo cultivator. 

(1) Bamya, 

In practically all parts of the country the village haniya is the 
mainstay of the cultivator when the latter is in need of money or 
other necessities. Advances for the grower’s current requirements 
are made mostly on personal security or, as in Sind, by verbally 
pledging a part or whole of the future crop. Mortgages, however, 
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generally form the basis of long term loans and the rates of interest 
are adapted to the credit of the borrower and the degree of bis neces- 
sity as well as on the nature of the security offered. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces the system of sal sawaya, 
i,e., 25 per cent in the case of current loans, is a very common one. 
Under this system accounts are prepared by the creditor twice a year, 
generally in Har (June-July) and Katik (October-November) when 
the produce of the rabi and kharif crops is disposed of. The interest 
for each of the intervening periods is calculated at two annas per 
rupee (12^ per cent) and after adjusting the payments made by the 
debtor against the amount due plus interest, the balance, if any, is 
treated as principal for the next season. It may be noted that no 
account is taken of the date or season when a particular loan was 
made. The interest is calculated on the total sum thus making it 
higher than 25 per cent per annum. If the borrower makes any 
considerable repayment during the currency of the loan period, allow- 
ance is made for such repayments while calculating interest. Pay- 
ments against current loans are, however, quite often in kind, and 
as was ascertained in Delhi by personal contact with the parties 
concerned, the money lender was found to under-rate the produce in 
such cases by one seer per rupee. Tlie reverse is done at the time of 
making advances in kind. Thus the money lender makes an extra 
margin of 12 per cent at the current value of wheat. 

In the Central Provinces the half-yearly rate of interest varies 
from one anna to three anna^ per rupee, Ce., from 12^ to SIJ per cent 
per annum. Payments are mostly in cash. In Bombay tne rate of 
interest on similar loans is 18 to 24 per cent per annum. In Sind, 
it is by no means uncommon for small cultivators to obtain advances 
by selling their standing crop two to three months before the harvest. 
In such cases the buyer usually makes an advance at the rate of 8 
annas per maund free of interest. Should the customary rate be 
exceeded the borrower is charged interest at the rate of 4 to per 
cent per month, in which event the basic price is fixed at a level much 
lower than prevailing values. In a few cases the crop may be sold 
outright in advance. Except as mentioned before, the standing 
crops do not seem to be pledged in any other part of the country, 
although the practice is reported to have existed fairly widely in the 
19th century. 

In the case of mortgage loans or advances on the security of 
Promissory Notes or Stamped Bonds the transactions are mainly 
in cash and the rate of interest varies from 6 to 24 per cent in 
the case of mortgages and from 12 to 37 J per cent for other docu- 
ments. Ix)ans are also raised on the security of ornaments or other 
valuables and also sometimes from merchants in the local markets. 
These are also required to be paid like other current loans, 
e.g.y just after harvest. 

It has been found that it is mostly in the case of small loans for 
crjrrent expenses that the repayments are tenaciously insisted upon 
by creditors just after the harvest. This often forces the liquidation 
of the debt by repayment in kind. These practices form one of the 
obstacles in the way of orderly marketing and in securing to the 
grower an adequate return for his produce. 
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(2) Merchants and commission agents (arhatiya). 

Village merchants are largely financed by the arhatiya or commis- 
sion agent in the same village or at nearby large markets. The 
arhatiyas generally advance up to 75 per cent of the value of the 
wheat deposited with them at interest varying from 6 per cent in 
Sind to 9 per cent in the United Provinces and Bihar. Advances are 
also made to cultivators on similar terms. 

If the produce is sold on arrival, the arhatiya who generally 
acts as middleman between the seller and the wholesale buyer, pays 
cash in full as soon as the weighment has been completed, but 
when the seller is Minder debt to him the outstandings are 
adjusted against the sale proceeds. As already noted the cultivator 
generally prefers to receive payment in coins. On this account a 
charge known as haita — discount or exchange fee — is levied from 
the seller by the arhatiya and may vary from Be. 0-1-0 to Be. 0-8-0 
per cent but is more usually in the neighbourhood of Re. 0-3-0 per 
cent. The arhatiya himself is, however, rarely paid immediately 
by the buyer who is ordinarily allowed 15 days of grace. At a 
number of markets a charge termed mudat is made on the seller to 
eov'er the arhatiya* s loss of interest for the days of grace. In many 
markets the kachcha arhatiya is paid within the days of grace 
allowed and in compensation for this grants to the buyer or the 
pakka arhatiya rather more liberal terms in regard to karda deductions 
or weighment. 

(3) Shroffs. 

Pakka arhatiyas and commission agents are also financed by 
shroffs or indigenous bankers. Loans may be taken on the basis of 
promissory notes or mudatti hundis at varying rates of interest 
depending upon individual circumstancas and money market condi- 
tions. The normal range of interest is from 4 to 12 per cent per 
annum. These shroffs occupy an important place in the financiM 
system of distribution. Their functions and methods are de.scribed 
in detail in Chapter IX. 

(4) Banks. 

Banks do not as a rule make any advance to cultivators but loans 
to merchants or commission agents are generally given on the security 
of the stocks pledged. (See specimen agreement form in Appendix 
XXXII). These are not necessarily for wheat alone. Stocks of all 
kinds of agricultural produce are regarded as security for advances. 
Loans are sometimes made by the banks against stoclcs of ata^ flour, 
etc., to the larger flour mills, but it is understood that there is little 
demand "for such accommodation. 

Stocks of grains accepted for security must be stored in places 
approved by the bank and are ordinarily required to be insured against 
fire but the bank retains the option of insuring against any addi- 
Uonal risk which, in its opinion, is considered to be necessary to 
safeguard the bank’s own interests. For example, in Muzaitarnagar 
and Chandausi in the west of the United Provinces, the produce is 
sometimes required to be insured against floods. 
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Stocks are kept under lock and key and are subject to periodical 
inspection by the bank’s ofiScials. In large centres a special godown 
keeper is employed who is assisted, where necessary, by chaukidars. 

The bank’s security consists of the pledged stocks, physical 
possession being ensured by the bank’s lock, with its name inscribed 
thereon, affixed to the dooi*s of the godowns. The bank’s name- 
board is also usually affixed either outside on the wall of the godown 
or on the inside of the door. 

The stocks giv<en in pledge may be the merchant’s own or stored 
by him on account of a client from whom he, in turn, charges 
interest usually at a higher rate. Advances are made only alter 
the bank is satisfied as to the means, position, credit, respectability, 
etc., of the borrower and a sanctioned limit for a loan account is 
granted commensurate with the means of the borrower, subject to 
the latter hypothecating the stocks to the bank. These are not 
required to be hedged ” nor does the bank itself hedge stocks 
against which loans are made. The value of the stocks pledged 
is calculated on the day’s rate of the market in which the advance 
is granted and is carefully verified by the bank manager. Advances 
are granted up to 75 per cent of the market value of the stocks 
except where the party is not of very good standing financially ; 
in which case, not more than 65 to 70 per cent of the value of the 
goods is advanced. Advances are not usually made in excess of 75 
per cent of the market value, and the borrower’s drawing power 
on this account fluctuates in accordance with the market value of 
the commodity. In the event of a fall in price, the borrower is 
called upon, if necessary, to pay in sufficient funds to restore the 
margin of ® per cent. In the event of a rise in the value of the 
stocks, the drawing power on the account may be accordingly in- 
creased witliin the fixed limit, but this is only done when the rise 
in the value of the stocks is considered by the bank to be of a some- 
what permanent nature. 

The demand for advances coincides with the stocking season 
at the end of the harvest and is heaviest from the middle of May to 
the end of July. Between January and March the demand is 
slack. Advances are repaid sometimes by instalments and some- 
times against the sale proceeds of the goods but borrowers are ex- 
pected to adjust their outstandings, as a rule, before the commence- 
ment of the next season and the arrival of the new season’s stock. 
The banks are, however, usually prepared to continue to finance a 
reasonable cariy-over of old stocks. Interest, usually at 6 per cent 
per annum, is calculated monthly and debited to the borrower’s 
account. Withdrawals of stocks are allowed against deposit of funds 
by the borrower in his account provided the amount of the advance 
is always covered by 75 per cent of the market value of stocks under 
pledge to the bank. 

* 

In addition to advances against pledged stocks the banks 
help in financing the movement of the crop throughout India by 
remitting the necessary funds to assist purchases and by discount- 
ing demand drafts and Jiv/nrdis, The rate of interest varies accord- 
ing to money market conditions and the status of the would-be 
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borrower. The normal rate is now 6 per cent, as already mentioned, 
a reduction of 1 per cent as compared with 1934-35. 

The extent to which the banks are patronised by the trade for 
tile purpose of financing storage varies almost from market to 
market. In most of the markets of the Punjab and Western United 
I^rovinces the pledging of stocks with the banks may be regarded 
as a normal feature of the trade. Even w^here accommodation is 
available at cheaper rates from other sources, the banks arc patron- 
ised as it saves the trader the necessity of keeping ready cash for 
financing his daily transactions. By pledging their stocks, traders 
can operate a current account with the bank drawing whenever 
necessary and i)aying interest only on tlie actual amount utilised. 
The traditional conservatism of many merchants however results 
in a distrust of any system which lacks the personal touch and the 
elasticity which usually accompanies it. The tact also that a number 
of formalities have to be gone into before an advance can be 
obtained, and the set hours during which business may be trans- 
acted, teeems to deter many from availing themselves of the facili- 
ties offered by the modem banJdng system. Moreover the rates of 
interest commonly charged are not competitive, particularly in large 
centres where there are a number of indigenous shroffs or where 
accommodation may be obtained from a grain trading association on 
cheaper or less exacting terms. While it seems that the old deep- 
rooted aversion on the part of a certain type of arhatiyas to patronise 
the banks is gradually disappearing, many instances were encoun- 
tered, in the course of this survej^, of merchants who financed their 
stocks of produce entirely from private sources and who deprecated 
the idea of obtaining advances from a bank or any public institu- 
tion as likely to lower their financial respectability in the eyes of 
their fellow traders. 

(5) GRAm TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 

In a few of the larger markets, such as Amritsar and Hapur, 
the local grain exchanges finance the storage of wheat out of the 
sums, sometimes considerable, which accumulate with them from 
margin money or deposits against futures contracts. As those 
managing the exchanges are usually well acquainted with the finan- 
cial condition of the local traders the investment of their idle funds 
entails little or no risk. The rate of interest charged by these asso- 
ciations seldom exceeds 5 per cent. At Hapur, for example, the 
usual rate is 4i per cent. 

(6) Co-Operative societies. 

With very few exceptions indeed the co-operative movement in 
India has developed on the lines of credit organisation. These 
societies ordinarily do not take any part or interest in the market- 
ing of their members’ wheat. Their chief function is to make 
advances mainly for agricultural expenses on the personal security 
of at least three members jointly and severally. Thase loans are 
generally repayable by instalments coinciding with the harvest 
periods of the main crops in the locality. As conditions are, 
only benefit a cultivator can hope to derive from a co-operative 
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society is the lower rate of interest which is charged. In the differ- 
ent provinces it may range between 9 and 12 1 per cent. 

In the United Provinces the Biswan Grain Merchants Society 
Limited seems to be ttie only organisation of its kind to make 
advances on the security of stored wheat. Advances are made up- 
to three-fourths of the current market value of the produce usually 
at 9 per cent per annum. Both merchants and producers are 
members of this society. 

(7) Other Agencies. 

Cheap money and the virtual disappearance of the export trade 
in wheat between 1930-31 ami July 1936 has brought about a recent 
development in the financing of assembling since 1934. This has 
taken the form of the advancing of loans on the security of pledged 
stocks by a large firm of grain exporlers. The procedure followed 
i.s very similar to that adopted by Ihe hanks and the rate of interest 
ordinarih’ charged is 6 ])er cent ])er annum. 
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INTER-CHAPTEE FIVE. 

Having laboured for months to produce Rs. 100 
worth of wheat the grower takes it to the market where 
he meets with the kachcha arhatiya and his tout, the 
dated, the rota who dresses his wheat, the weighman, the 
cliarhava wlio fills the scale pan, the ota who holds open 
the mouth of the bag. These and the munim (the 
arhatiya’ s clerk), the chaukidar, the sweeper, the water- 
man, the arhatiya’ s cook and a horde of beggars of every 
tlescription all regard themselves as entitled to a share of 
Ins produce. He is fortunate if by the end of a day 
they have only taken two or three rupees, since they are 
just as likely in some markets to take seven or eight 
rui)ees of his precious hxmdred. It is not sur- 
prising if many cultivatoi's rather than face this 
ai>palling array prefer to sell their grain to the haniya 
or the itinerant ghumurs and telis who come round the 
villages. 

Before he reaches the market the grower has to 
pay. in most cases, octroi, toll or terminal tax to the 
municipality. In the market he has to meet charges 
such as arliat and dalali and be subject to deductions for 
karda (refraction) or dhalta and dane on account of 
weight. Tulai he pays actually for the weighing, 
palledari or hammali for handling by various people, 
and dharmada or dharmao on account of charity. Many 
of these charges are taken in kind and in taking their 
.share the persons concerned are liable to be generous — ^to 
themselves. In the case of cash deductions also such as 
commission or brokerage, the customary charge is more 
liable to be enhanced than reduced although concessions 
are frequently given to the larger zemindars. The 
scale of charges given in this report must, therefore, be 
regarded as the minimum admitted charge in the 
markets concerned and it appears lhat in the Colony 
markets in the Punjab these are as low as Rs. 2-1-3 per 
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Bs. 100 but in tbe central and eastern markets of the 
United Provinces the total charges may amount to 
as much as Rs. 7-13-0 per Rs. 100. In regulated markets 
they tend to be lower. In Hyderabad, for example, the 
maximum in those markets is Rs. 3-2-4 but in the un- 
regulated markets Rs. 5-1-8 per Rs. 100. This in itself 
is strong argument in favour of the regulation of 
markets. 

The great oi)jection to these market charges lies not 
only in their multiplicity but also in the fact that they 
are not clearly defined and specified. In every market 
each separate charge always teiids to be exaggerated in 
individual cases. Some pi*o vision ought, therefore, to 
be made whereby the charges payable in each market 
should be drawn up by some market authority 
under rules made with the approval of the appro- 
jjriate department of the local Government. The 
scale of recognised chai’ges should be posted up in a 
conspicuous place in the market and all persons entitled 
to make or take charges either in cash or kind should be 
licensed by the market authority. In the event of any 
one taking more than his legitimate fee or share the 
licence should be suspended. It may be observed that 
trade associations in various markets have already done 
much to regularise the charges in the markets where 
they are operating even although growers are not 
represented on the association. Provided the market 
charges are fixed it does not seem to matter whether it 
is done by trade association or by instituting regulated 
markets for grain under the local market legislation 
such as already exists in Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Hyderabad State. 

Many of the practices current in markets should be 
abolished or improved. The weighing charges 
and deductions seem excessive and some attempt should 
be made to experiment with the introduction of weigh- 
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bridges with a view to improving conditions. A 
fixed deduction {karda) on account of impurities 
(I’efraction) which may or may not be present, 
seems an unjustifiable charge on growers who 
put good clean wheat on the market. Similarly the 
l>ractice of dara sales by which heai)s of varying quality 
are sold together at one price is a distinct deterrent .to 
any effort by cultivators to improve the quality of 
their wheat. KSale should be by individual lots and a 
standard contract with mutual allowances as subse- 
quently referred to should be adopted for “ ready ” 
sales in the markets as well as for “ futures ”. Tfie 
method of bidding under the cloth {purdah) has been 
frequently criticised and the secrecy which it involves 
invites such criticisms, but there would seem to be no 
objection to the practice if, as is commonly done in the 
Central Provinces, the final bid is openly declared. 

If markets are to be improved particularly in 
regard to the layout, sanitation, regulation of charges, 
etc., some form of regular supervision b}'^ the munici- 
pality or the local Board is necessary. The fact 
that the ownership of some markets is in private hands 
would appear to be no obstacle to this and any regula- 
tions applied to numicipal markets should be made 
equally applicable to those tmder private control. 

In improving the layout of grain markets considera- 
tion ought to be given to the desirability of protecting 
the produce from rain during the monsoon or other 
times. Apparently only in one major up-country grain 
market, namely at Nagpur, is provision of this kind made. 
Were the practice more general it would partially remove 
one of the causes of the seasonal rush of supplies by allow- 
ing the marketing of grain to continue in some measure 
during the monsoon. It would at least prevent a good 
deal of dhmage which occurs from irregular and unex- 
pected rains later in the season. 
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Attention needs to be drawn to the hampering effect 
of octroi duty, terminal taxes and tolls on marketing. 
These amount sometimes to 4 or 5 per cent of the value 
t>f the wheat and are generally to be paid by the culti- 
vator, In theory of course the octroi duty should be 
payable by the consumers in the town in the 
form of enlianced prices but owing to the fact that 
they are in the first instance ])ai(l by the cultivator- 
seller who has no alternative outlet the charge comes 
altogether out of his pocket. Considering the fact that 
the amount of octroi collected in the course of the year 
by municipalities — mainly <>n agricultural ])roduce— - 
amounts to over Rs. crores*, the fairness of the inci- 
dence of this tax is a matter fnr serious investigation. 
That the octroi is frequently “ more than the traffic 
can bear ” is clear from the fact that in quite a number 
of cases markets have been driven outside municipal 
boundaries. 

So far as the finance of asseinlding is concerned the 
larger joint stock l)anks are develo])ing a growing 
business in making advances against stocks but this is 
only noticeable in certain districts and markets, and 
much apparently still needs to be done to make those 
facilities more generally available in the lesser markets. 


•Statistical Abstract for British India, 1932-33. 
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CHAPTER VI.— OLASSmOATION, GBADINO AND STAN- 
DARDISATION. 


A. — Classification. 


Earlier chapters have shown the multiplieity of descriptions 
applied to the same or different types and classes of wheat through- 
out India. Apart from a little Emmcr wheat (T. d4coeeum) grown 
chiefly in the Carnatic area and known usually as khapU, the ordinary 
commercial types fall into two general groups, viz., T. durum and 
2'. vulgare, and the big bulk of the crop may be simply classified as 
follows : — 


r White 


T. vulgare . . .< 


(.Bed 


fHard 

or semi-hard. 
^Soft 


fHard 

or somi-hard. 


LSoft 


Tv durum 


rWhite 
I or amber. 


LRed 


Dara (f. a. q.) or skarbati types 
of Northern India. 

Dara (f. a. q.) or jpiaai of the 
Central Provinces and part of 
the United Provinces south 
of Cawnpore. 

Lai kanah of the Punjab and 
generally north and west of 
Delhi. 

Jjalpi&si of the Central Provinces 
and Central India. 

Bavfii, jalalia, khandvoa and 
kindred types of the Central 
Provinces, Central India and 
Deccan. 

Kathia of liajputona, the Central 
Provinces ; Central India and 
Bijapurredof the Carnatic. 


T. vulgare , — The common wheats, of which aver three-fourths 
are while, form more than 85 per cent of the entire Indian crop. 
The term shariati used in its wide greneral sense as referring to all 
hard or semi-hard white wheats of Northern India covers about 35 
to 40 per cent of the total crop. 

Pirn grrown in the areas referred to represents about 25 to 30 
per cent of the whole crop. 


Red , — Of these the hard types occur in the Punjab and North 
West Frontier Province and the bulk of the semi-hards and softs 
in the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces. The 
total quantity of red wheat grown in India is probably between 16 
and 20 per cent of tlie total pr-cxluction. Eoughly half of the red 
wheat crop is soft. 

T. durum , — Both the white and red durmis constitute about 12 
to 35 per cent of the crop, the former type predominating. 

To a considerable extent the distinctions between sharhati and 
pmi and also between lal kanah and lal pissi may, for commercial 
purposes, be conveniently made on a geographical basis. But the 
differentiation between these classy and the durums, apart from 
appearance, evidently lies more closely in the density and weight 
per 1,000 kernels. The latter for example seems almost everywhere 
to be over 40 grammes per 1,000, while the vulgare^ average about 
33, grammes. (Appendix XXXIII). 
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These different classes of wheat have different quality characteris- 
tics and different uses and price levels. A buyer who wishes to have 
one of these will not be satisfied if another is delivered to him instead. 
The first step towards bringing order out of chaos is for these six 
general classes to be recognised and quoted in all the markets wliere 
they are available and for traders to buy and sell on the basis of 
these descriptions. It would be desirable also that producers should 
sow seed of one or other of these types only in the respective districts 
and that Agricultural Departments when propagating ' improved ’ 
varieties should ensure that they are of the type most commonly Couud 
in the areas as^ indicated above. They should not, for example, 
attempt to disseminate vulgar e wheats in tracts which are at present 
essentially devoted to durum. It is also essential that the number of 
varieties sown should be restricted to the fewest possible recommended 
types. 

(1) Quality factors. 

Before discusKing the question of grading it is necessary to 
appreciate the various complex factors which constitute quality. The 
chief ones are (a) impurities, the presence of which together with 
damaged grain may seriously affect milling quality, {h) bushel and 
kernel weight, (c) nature and structure of the kernel, and (d) moisture 
content. The only factors on which the grain is at present judged by 
merchants in India are, firstly, the amount of impuril.y content 
known to the internal trade generally as IcJiad^ or refraction and, 
secondly, its general appearance which is subject to very wide inter- 
pretation in the minds of both buyers and sellers. 

(a) Refraction may be comprised of any one or a combination 
of the following : — 

(i) Dirt or foreign matter including oilseeds and non-food 

grains. 

(ii) Barley or other food grains. 

(in) Damaged and ‘ touched ’ grains. 

(iv) Shrivelled or immature grains. 

(r) Weevillod grains. 

(vi) Mixturcis of red wheat in white. 

The presence of dust, stones, lumps of earth or mud and other 
foreign matter in the local produce mav be due in part to the 
relatively primitive methods of threshing and wnnnowing. The 
admixture of other food grains and oilseeds wdiich may at limes be 
very considerable can be attributed to the practice of sowing mixed 
crops, such as wheat and gram or wheat and barley or wheat and 
rapeseed. Damaged or defective grain is partly due to faulty 
practice in preparation for market and is also the result of inefficient, 
li^adequate or careless storage. 

The proportion of impurities, and of white, red and durum 
varieties present in the wheats grown in the main producing areas 
of India are shown in Appendix XXII. These results have been 


^Literally manure and hence implying something unfit or useless for 
consumption. 
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based on the analysis of 1,400 samples collected at every link of 
the marketing chain in all parts of India.** 

(i) Dirt . — It will be seen that the lowest average dirt content, 
excluding oilseeds and non-food grains, was found in the Punjab 
wheats. It occurred in the east and south east and the Canal Colony 
areas where the proportion was only .22 and .23 per cent respectively, 
while in the west and south west of the province it was .26 per cent. 
The average dirt content found in the wheat grown in the western 
United Provinces was .36 per cent but the maximum, viz., 4.91 per 
cent was very much higher than in the adjoining areas of the Punjab 
where the maximum was less than 1,5 per cent. Progressively 
eastwards the average and maximum proportions of dirt rises until 
it reaches .91 per cent and 5.47 per cent respectively. The highest 
average dirt, content found was 1.97 per cent and occurred in the 
Central Provinces wheats. In Hyderabad (Deccan) the average was 
also high, viz., 1.39 per cent. Other provinces in which the average 
exceeded 1 per cent W’ere Bombay with 1.10 per cent, Sind wdth 1.12 
per cent and the North-West Frontier Province with 1.02 per cent. 
Some very dirty samples were encountered in Bombay, Rajpulana, 
the Central Provinces and Sind having a dirt, content of as high as 
9.96, 7.85, 7.49 and 6.37 per cent respectively. 

Oilseeds and non-food grains . — The percentage of oilseeds 
in wheat shows considerable variation. The lowest average proj)ortion 
was found in Bombay and wa^ .29 ])er cent and the highest in the 
North-West F’rontier Province, 1.72 per cent. The maxima ranged 
from 1.21 per cent in Bengal to 17.33 per cent in Central India. 

Proportions of dirt, oilseeds and non-food grains in wheat • 


Punjab — 

Average. 

% 


Average. 

% 

Canal Colonies 

.. 1-00 

Bombay 

. 1*39 

Hast and south oast 

.. 101 

Sind 

. 2*11 

South and south west 

.. 102 

Bihar 

. 2-19 

North 

1-34 

North-West Frontier Province 

2*74 

United Provinoei — 




Western 

.. 1-28 

Bengal 

. 1*09 

Central 

.. 1-49 

Kajputana . . 

. 2*54 

Eastern 

.. 207 

Central India 

, 1*34 

Central Provinces 

.. 2-57 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

. 1*88 


(ii) Barley, or other food grains. — Barley, even if only in slight 
proportion, is almost always present in Indian wheat. Gram is ei&o 
occasionally found but owing to gram being of a different shape and 
size it is a comparatively easy matter to separate it from the wheat. 
Barley, without the use of expensive plant is dilBeult to eliminate as 
its shape is similar to that of wheat. 

^The quota of samples collected by each province or State wae based on 
the local production. 
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The lowest average proportion of admixture (^f barley and other 
food grains was found in Central India (.17 per cent*). The highest 
average barley and other food grain content was found in samples 
drawn in the south and feiouth west of the Punjab (3.32 per cent). 
The maximum varied from 2.11 per cent in Bengal to 41.52 per cent 
in liajputana, 

(Hi) Damayed or “ touched grains. — Damaged and touched 
wheat is of importance particularly in certain areas and seasons. 
In the western districts of the United Provinces wheat is largely 
stored in kachcha khatiis in which a certain amount of damage is 
inevitable and if, as sometimes happens when the monsoon is severe, 
the subsoil water seeps through into the pit from the bottom and 
sides serious damage to the wheat is caused. Damage is also caused 
by various forms of fungus diseases and other factors brought about 
by natural conditions over which the cultivator has no control. 
Wheat affected by one or other of these causes may, in serious cases, 
become internally damaged and quite unfit for milling. If the 
injury is not so serious the damage may only be superficial and 
confined to the tip of the grain or to the skin leaving the interior 
of the kernel practically sound. 

In the absence of any clear dej&nition the prevailing trade 
practice in regard to classifying unsound grain is very confusing. 
In many markets such wheat may be either treated as wholly 
damaged, i,e., internally affected, or it may be regarded entirely as 
‘‘ touched i.e., superficially or slightly damaged. The tendency 
on the part of most buyers is to class defective grains as damaged 
since the customary allowances recoverable for damaged grain are 
heavier than for touched In other markets unsound wheat is 
classified as of no value. 

At a recent informal conference between the Central Marketing 
Staff and representatives of certain grain atesociations and flour mills 
a clear definition was sought on this point and it was generally agreed 
after discussion that damaged wheat should be defined as internally 
discoloured grains, and slightly damaged or ‘‘ touched '' wheat as 
grains which were only externally discoloured without affe(?t3ng the 
internal structure of the kernel. 

(iv) Shrivelled or immature grains are due entirely to drought 
and other natural causes. Their presence not only spoils the appear- 
ance but also detracts from the milling value of the wheat. 

(v) Weevilled grains. — Infestation by weevil is very common 
three or four months after the grain has been harvested. The degree 
of incidence varies with the locality and the climate. It is higher in 
bagged wheat than when the produce is bulked because of the greater 
exposed surface. 

The total average proportions of damaged, shrivelled or 
immature and weevilled grains ranged from 1.20 per cent in Central 
India samples to 12.04 per cent in Hyderabad. The maximton 
percentage occurred in a sample of the Central Provinces wheat and 

♦Owing to its small production Kashmir, where barley and other food grain 
content was only *09 per cent, has been ignored* 
t224lCAB 3; 
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was 58.27 per cent. This was quite abnormal and had been caused 
mainly by weevil attack. 

Summary, — The total averse proportion of refraction of all kinds 
found in the wheats of the various provinces and States in India are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 180 alongside the proposed 
standard for comparison and may be summarised as follows : — 


Punjab — 

/o 


o/ 

/o 

Canal Colonies 

.. 6*51 

•Bombay 

. 3-90 

East and south east . . 

.. 8*79 

Sind 

. 6*14 

South and south west 

.. 8-18 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 9-68 

North 

.. 715 

North West Frontier Province 

1006 

United Provinces — 




Western 

.. 7-61 

Bengal 

. 8*27 

Central 

. . 6 56 

Hajputana . . 

. 10'98 

Eastern 

6-61 

Central India 

. 2-71 

CenuaJ Provinces 

.. 10-34 

Hyderabad (Deccan). . 

. 1411 


{vi) Red wheat in white, — The proportion of red wheat in white 
lowers the value of the whole if present in appreciable quantity. 
In the Punjab, it varies from 5.3 per cent in the Canal Colonias to 
42.03 per cent in the north. In the United Provinces it ranges from 
17.47 per cent in the west to 31.25 per cent in the east. In other 
important areas the proportion of red in white varies from 10.43 
per cent in Sind to 33.41 per cent in Bihar and Orissa. 

{h) Bushel and kernel weights, — The natural test weight of 
wheat is a go<Ki indication of its value and is one of the main factors 
used in determining the grade of the grain in all the chief producing 
centres of the world well as in Europe. In India, however, thia 
standard is not applied to wheat or indeed to any other commodity. 
The natural te«t w^eight of all the samj>lejs which were collected in 
the various provinces and States and to which reference has already 
been made in Chapter I, are shown in Appendix XXXIII, The 
average bushel weight for all types of Indian wheat is in the neighbour- 
hood of 62 lb. and the weight of 1,000 kernels, about 33 grammes for 
the vulgarcs and 41 or 42 for the durums. On the whole, the wheats 
growm over the major portion of the Punjab and in the west of the 
United Provinces are strikingly similar in their average budiel weights. 
Those range from 61.28 lb. in the latter area to 61.49 in the Canal 
Colonies. The highest average bushel weights were found in Central 
India wheats and were 63.18 lb. for the vidgare types and 
for the durums* The dwum wheats grown in the Central Provinces 
fdbiow the highest maximum, viz., 66.6 lb. 

Compared with the minimum bushel weight required by the 
C^anadian and United States Grain Standards and by the standards 
OB which Argentine and Australian wheat is tendered^ Indian wheat 
with nn average of 62 lb. per bushel ranks high. The minimnm 
specification for No. 1 Manitoba Hard, the highest grade of Canadian 
wheat is 62 lb. per bushel, while No. 2 Manitoba Northern described, 
ZSiUlOAU nS 
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in the Canadian Grain Standards Act as red spring wheat of good 
milling quality ’’ is only required to weigh 58 lb. The United States 
Jrtalutory grades range from minimums of 51 to 60 lb, per bushel for 
the five normal grades of white wheat produced in that country. In 
the United Kingdom the Liverpool Contract Grade, although it does 
not admit of Indian wheat, specifies for American wheats a minimum 
of 60 lb. in the case of spring wheats, such as Manitoba and Northern 
(U. S. A.) and 61 lb. for soft winter wheats. For Argentine wheat 
tlie minimum requirements are »59J lb. for the northern types and 
60 J for the southern types, while Australian wheat must weigh not 
less than 60^ lb. In actual practice tbe average run of the best 
Canadian and United States hard spring wheats seldom falls beloAV 

62 or 63 lb. The North American white wheats range from 60 to 

63 lb. per bushel, while Australian wheats vary from 61 to 63 lb. 

The weight per thousand kernels gives a very accurate index 
of tlie size and specific gravity of the grains. The durum wheats 
stand out prominently in this respect. For example, the Central 
Provinces durums weighed 41.69 grammes on an average as compared 
with only 36.82 grammes for the vulgare types, the maxima for both 
these typeis being 55.1 aAd 45.6 respectively. Central India durums 
weighed 44,91 grammes compared with 38.45 for the vulgare types. 
There were considerable variations in the thousand kernel average 
weights of the common wheats produced in Northern India. The 
lowest was 31.62 grammes in the case of the east and south east Punjab 
wheats and the highest 34.01 grammes for the produce of the Western 
Punjab. The maximum for Canal Colonies wheats was 43 grammes. 

(c) The structure of the kernel ils important, since hard wheat 
yields a strong flour capable of greater water al^rption than soft 
wheat. Hard, serai-hard and soft wheats are grown in the different 
areas as already discussejU^ 

(d) The moisture content of wheat is another factor of im- 
porlance. Although it is not specified in any form of standard contract 
used in India wheat damaged or affected by water may be regarded 
as unmerchantable and would accordingly be liable to rejection in 
every market. This contingency is covered by the phrase ‘‘ sound, 
dry and merchantable condition ” used in all contracts for export 
wheat and in many mill contracts. Wheat of low moisture content 
is profitable to the miller owing to its capacity to absorb water. In 
this respect Indian wheat is in the first rank. The results of tests 
conducted on some three hundredfccJected samples drawm, from various 
areas are recorded in Appendix XXXIII and show that the average 
moisture content of Indian wheats is about 10.25 per cent and varies 
from 8.86 per cent in Central India wheats to 11.23 per cent for 
tlie produce of the Eastern United Provinces. This factor partiiy 
depends upon atmoi^herio humidity and is confirmed by actual mill 
results in Bengal where blends of Sind, tiie Punjab and the United 
Provinces wheats showed 9.75 per cent moisture content between 
Janua:^ and June. From July to Steptember owing to the greater 
humidity of the monsoon period and the fact that a large proportion 
of supplies makes the journey from Karachi to Calcutta by sea; the 
moisture content found in the blends rose to 11.5 per emit but Ml from 
October to December — ^a comparatively dry periM— to 10.26 per emit. 
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The average moisture content is below the 9 per cent mark in Raj- 
putana and in Central India wheat of vulgare species. The durum 
grown in the latter area averaged 9.45 per cent. Wheat gro^vn in 
the south and south west Punjab where dry conditions prevail and 
the crop is largely barani or unirrigated also shows a low average 
moisture content, namely, 9.05 per cent. Wheats contaiinng over 
10 per cent moisture are those grown in the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces, while the highest average moisture content was 
found in the produce of the east United Provinces (11.23 ])er cent). 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan) wheats are also 
high in the moisture content scale. In comparison the average range 
of moisture content of North American wheats is from 10 to 13 per 
cent, that of Argentine* wlieat from 11 to 12 per cent and the 
Australian wheat about 10 per cent. 

(e) Protein and gluten content . — Other quality factors are pro- 
tejn and gluten content. The results shown in Appendix XXXIII 
confirm on the whole the range of expectation, after allowing a fairly 
high margin for analytical errors. The Punjab and the Central 
I^rovinces wheatte as well as those grown on the Gangetic alluvium of 
the United Provinces and Bihar have a relatively low average protein 
content ranging from 8.G1 in the west and south west Punjab* to 
9.42 in Bihar. Areas in which the wheat grown sliows over 10 per 
cent protein are the Central Provinces, Central India {dnninis)f 
Hyderabad, Bombay and Rajputana. The Bengal samplas analysed 
were durunis which would account for the relatively high protein 
content of 10.79 per cent. 

The average drj" gluten contcJit ranged from 7.19 in the cast and 
south east Punjab to 12.46 per cent in the case of the Bombay durums. 
Intermediate results are shown in the wheats grown in Sind, Central 
India and the north and west Punjab. 

B. — Grading. 

Grading facilities, the dissemination of market prices and informa- 
tion, places market quotations on a oomparahle basis and renders 
distribution easier at all stages. Goods can be readily bought or sold 
on grades by telegram, telephone or letter without reference to their 
physical characteristics and location. They may also be sold for 
subsequent delivery as easily as for cash or immediate delivery. 
The introduction and regular use of standard grades eventually 
leads to uniformity in quality of production types and tends to 
eliminate or at least reduce the heterogenous number of varieties 
many of arhich may be redundant or unsuitable for certain purpases. 
For example, the hard red spring wheat of Canada where statutory 
grades have long been in force is largely “ Marquis ’’ and one of the 
more important objects of the recently constituted Grain and Elevator 
Board in the Argentine, is the concentration of cultivation on fewer 
and better types of wheat and other crops. It should be observed at the 
outset that grading as recognised in most of the large wheat producing 
countries of the west does not exist in India, nor is there any fixed 


*A few samples from the north Punjab showed an average of only 8.17 
per cent, a tesult which is at variance with the known characteristics of the 
hard wheats grown in that area. 
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all-India standard for wheat comparable, for instance, with the 
standards for different classes of cotton established and controlled 
by the Bast India Cotton Associatiojn in Bombay and by the kindred 
body in Karachi. 

(1) Pbesent praoticb. 

Grading in large bulk with the specific object of conforming to 
fixed or definite standards does not t^e place but isolated attempts 
at grading of a kind are made in different wayfe at ’various stages 
in the preparation of the wheat for market. For example, the 
majority of the farmers who grow improved varieties and better 
quality desi or local wheat, thresh and keep each variety in separate 
heaps or lots. The cultivator also sorts out the superior from the 
inferior quality, sends the former to the market and consumes the 
latter himself. These efforts are to some extent negatived by the 
practice of dara sales which prevail so largely in Northern India and 
to which reference has already been made. 

The retailer also makes some attempt at grading and begins 
where the cultivator leaves off. Hia method of gradi^ depends on 
keeping his purchases separate, cleaning and blending, the main 
considerations being purity or cleanliness, structure of the grain, 
'/.e., whether soft or hard, plumpnass and genera] appearance. 
Here again the individual is entirely guided by his own experience 
and what one would class as a *superior might be regarded by 
another as being in a lower category or mcc versa. 

The methods of sorting into different qualities are crude but 
ansver their purpose to a limited extent in local areas. For instance, 
in the Bombay Presidency the following rough and ready system of 
classification is adopted by wholefealer and retailer : — 


Quality Factor. 

Grade No. 1. 

Grade No. 2. 

Grade No. 3. 

Colour and lustre 

Good and lustrous 

Bull . . 

Dull. 

Uniformity of kernel 
size. 

All grains uniform 
and bold. 

All grains uniform 

Grains not uniform. 

Presence of mottled 
grains cjf uneven 

structure. 

Negligible 

50O/o .. 

i 

76%. 

Refraction, e. g., dirt, ^ 
chaff and other im^ 
purities. 

1 to 2 per cent . . 

j 2 to 3 per cent . . 

4 to 6 per cent. 


(a) Sales m sample . — In the United Provinces and the Central 
India the custom of selling on sample is confined to relatively few 
markets but it is a little more common in the Central Provinces and 
in the Bombay Presidency. The normal procedure is for a sample 
to be drawn from a cart and taken round to prospective buyers by 
the kachehq arkatiya or broker either in person, or the sample may 
be exposed on a bench or table in front of the arhatiya^s shop for the 
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inijpection of prospective buyers. The latter is the system followed 
at Cawnpore and Fyzabad. The bargain is struck on the basis of 
the quality of the sample and the buyer is morally bound to take 
delivery of the goods from which the sample purports to have been 
dra^vn, unless the tender is palpably inferior to the sample. In 
Bijapur (Bombay Presidency) it is customary for sellers and buyers 
to assemble in a certain part of the town at about eight or nine in 
the morning. The sellers bring small samples of the day’s arrivals 
“Strapped in a piece of cloth. These samples are exhibited and bargains 
are made without the buyer having actually seen the goods in bulk. 
At the conclusion of the bargaining, — ^the day’s arrivals are usually 
disposed of within an hour — ^the carts are directed to the godowns 
of the buyers where delivery is effected. Sales on samples of large 
quantities as between distant centres are practised to a limited extent 
only probably owing to the lack of facilities for arbitration in case of 
dispute. 

(h) Sales on fair average quality, — The kachcha a/rkatiya or 
broker is an instrument for effecting grading of a sort locally. 
His role is ])assive and negative in character but the fact that he 
undertakes group sales of lots of varying quality at a flat rate (the 
dara system) implies the averaging out of these lots into what may 
be termed fair average quality ” of the local market. This process 
reverses what the cultivator has already attempted to do, namely, to 
keep his produce in separate lots according to quality. The brokers’ 
practice in fact tends to abolish all gradations of quality by reducing 
it to one common f. a. q. standard. 

It is upon this fair average quality basis that the ‘‘ futures 
as^.ociations or grain exchanges originally fixed their standards and 
tfJerances for refraction. Tn those markets where such institutions 
opciato the standard tolerances are laid down in the terms and 
conditions of the local futures ” contracts (see later). These 
conditions arc not applied to “ ready ” transactions and in the vast 
majority of markets buyers and sellers examine the goods before 
coming to terms which may subsequently be, as already described, 
subject to customary deductions such as karda, dhalta or done, as 
the case may be. 

The method of trading on the basis of fair average quality as 
Mich is not generally customary. In. the Punjab and Northern India 
generally the fair average quality (dara) of each important market 
is, however, usually known to buyers shortly after the harvest if 
not during the earlier stages. Dara (f. a. q.) samples are frequently 
sent by post to their clients in nearby and distant markets by the local 
arhaiiyas. The prospective buyers in other markets having examined 
these samples draw their own comparisons from their experience 
of the same markets in previous years and would feel themselves on 
safe ground to order their wheat accordingly. For example, it is 
quite normal for a merchant in Cavmpore to send an order to 
Lyallpur for what he would call Lyallpur dara. The (imposition 
of these fair average qualities or daras varies according to the 
predominating type of wheats grown in the locality and the 
characteristics of the local daras are generally known to regular 
buyers of grain from those districts. Dara transactions are not 



covered by specially written contract and the telegram or letter 
conveying the order to buy (or sell) would be regarded as ample 
evidence of the existence of an agreement. Disputes, if any, as regards 
quality would ordinarily be settled in a court of law, for arbitration 
arrangements are only provided for in the contracts in vogue at large 
markets where there are trading associations or grain exchanges or 
Chambers of Commerce, of which one or other of the disputants must 
be members, and in mills ^ and shippers' contracts. 

(c) S<iles on standard contracts * — These are of three categories, 
viz,, (i) mills' contracts, (it) export contracts, and (Hi) ** futures" 
contracts. 

(i) Mills ^ contracts , — These contracts differ only in detail and 
are in the main similar as regards essentials. A specimen of a typical 
mill delivery contract is given in Appendix XXXIV. The terms 
cover a description of the deliverable wheat, the quantity, the price 
and the source of origin. The type of bagging is specified, as also the 
terms of delivery, refraction and payment. An important provision 
is that regarding settlements of disputes. Arbitration is conducted 
aceo]?ding to the rules agreed upon between the local Grain Merchants' 
Association and shippers. In certain other cases the Indian Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1899 is applicable. In Calcutta it customary for arbit- 
ration proceedings to be conducted under the auspices of tlie Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. The quality of the wheat acceptable against 
mills' contracts may vary. In some cases the specilication as regards 
scales of allowances to be charged are either not clear or not stated. 
One mill in Delhi, for example, specifies that the wheat shall be “ new, 
white and hard containing 85 per cent white wheat. 15 per cent red 
wheat, 4 per cent barley. 2 per cent thin wheat (shrivelled) and 
per cent dust ". No stipulations are made as to the rate of deduc- 
tion should the goods tendered be found to exceed the above 
tolerances in any respect. It is interesting also to observe that 
certain mill contracts specify that the wheat shall be hard or soft, 
as tJhe case may be, but in practice it was found that wheat of vary- 
ing degrees of texture was freely accepted. One of the mills at 
Sargodha stipulates that the wheat shall be soft, although it is well- 
known that the varieties grown locally from which the bulk of this 
mill's supplies are obtained are semi-hard to hard in character. In 
Delhi on the other hand a mill contract which specifies hard 
wheat covers any kind of wheat grown either in the neighbourhood 
or imported from the Punjab or the United Provinces. It is also 
significant that much of the wheat grown in the United Provinces 
whence the Delhi* mills derive a large proportion of their supplies 
is, if anything, rather on the soft side. In regard to deliveries the 
weights and analysis as ascertained by the mill are usually taken 
to be final. This may or may not be effexjted in the presence of 
sellers although sellers are at liberty to be present. Various clauses 
are also inseiled covering non-delivery or failure to deliver. The 
options lying with the buyer are usually (a) to cancel the contract 
in so far as it is unfulfilled, (6) to repurchase at the market in 
which the mill is located, or elsewhere, at current market rates, such 
quantity as was undelivered, the sellers being responsible for any 
loss sustained by buyers, (c) to charge seller with the difference 
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between the current rate and the price at which the contract wae 
originally made, on the last day of the delivery, or (d) to grant an 
extension for the completion of the contract. 

In regard to payments 80 per cent seemB to be the usual rate 
advanced against clean ” railway receipts, although a number of 
mills also advance up to 90 per cent. 

The methods of sampling and analysis are sometimes specially 
stipulated. Where no provision appears, the custom of the local trade 
is usually followed. 

(ii) Contracts used in the export trade * — ^Slight differences in 
detail may be encountered in contracts of this type but in all main 
essentials the forms of agreement used by sMppers and exporters 
of wheat are identical. Specimen of a typical Karachi Pass 
Contract is given in Appendix XXXV. This is a very common 
method of making purchases and implies the acceptance by the 
seller of the buyer’s weights and analysis in respect of goods railed 
by him to the shipper at the port of loading* in consideration of 
which he may have already rec^eived an advance of anything from 
80 to 90 per cent of the value of the consignment either by the.» 
ahipi)er’s agency upcountry or by the port headquarters of the firm. 
The balance is adjusted after the goods have passed acceptance and 
have been analysed and weighed over at destination. 

The main conditions of a typical port pass contract stipulate the 
quantity of wheat purchased, its qudity and source of origin and 
the crop year. The delivery period is stated and the type of pack- 
ing--usualJy in brand-new B-twill gunnies of lb. each measur- 
ing 44" X 26 1'". The buyers undertake to pay sellers for the value 
of such gunnies at a defined rate plus transportation charges for the 
gunnies. If on arrival of the goods in the buyer’s godown it is 
found that tlie bags are in bad condition or in any way inferior to 
specification the buyer has the right to charge an alfowance. The 
basis of admixture is laid down and in the event of goods tendered 
containing more than the stated free tolerance the buyer may either 
accept the goods with allowances in accordance with buyer’s 
scale of allowances for excess refraction in force from time to time 
and which is known to the seller, or accept the goods and reclean 
the wheat at seller’s expense, or accept the goods with an extra 
allowance to be fixed by buyer over and above the allowance accord- 
ing to the scale, or reject the goods claiming and recovering from 
.seller any loss. It is also laid down that if the goods contain less 
than the free tolerance no allowance would be given to sellers, i.c., 
in other words the contract is non-mutual. The options resting with 
buyers in the event of failure to deliver or of short delivery or of 
rejection are laid down in the contract and may entail (a) the 
cancelment of the contract, (&) the claiming and recovery from 
sellers of the difference, if any, between the value at the contract 
price of the goods short-delivered or rejected, and the value of a like 
quantity of similar goods at the market rate at any centre upcountry 
or at the port or even in the United Kingdom, (c) to buy the 

^Between half and three-fourths of the total quantities of wheat handled 
by shippers is normally sent on port pass terms. 
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equivalent quantity of wheat which has not been delivered or has 
been rejected and to recover from sellers the difference, if any, and 
(d) in the event of no goods being available in the local market buyers 
have the option of purchasing at the port or at any other places 
upoountry and to recover from sellers the difference between the 
contract rate and the rate of purchase, due allowance being made 
for differences in freight or terms of purchase. It is also laid down 
that goods are to be despatched at seller ^s expense and risk, in consign- 
ments of not less than one wagon load the railway receipt being 
made out in the name of the buyer both as consignor and consignee. 
As regards weights buyers have the option of weighing the whole 
parcel or of taking the average weight as customary. In taking the 
weights bags of more than one seer in excess of the stipulated weight 
are not accepted in the average. As regards terms of payment the 
rate at which the advance is made is stipulated the contract price 
being understood for absolutely dry goods. Arbitration arrange- 
ments are provided for to take place at the port headquarters of the 
shippers. Two arbitrators are appointed one by each party both to 
belong to mercantile firms which are members of the port Chamber 
of Commerce. 

{iii) ** Futures ** contracts . — ^The growth of futures 

trading and the expansion of futures ** trading associations or 
grain exchanges in Northern India since the war, and particularly 
during the past four or five years (see Chapter IX), has, apart from 
defining market charges and practices, contributed towards the 
creation of local standard contracts for futures business. 
Considerable differences, however, exist between the local 
standards and contract terms in the different grain markets of India, 
and the wheat tenderable against the various contracts in vogue in 
these markets can vary widely as regards the proportion of dirt and 
extraneous matter. 

The basis of refraction in use by sixteen associations in various 
parts of the Punjab, and the United Provinces including some of the 
more important institutions, are given in detail in Appendix XXXVI. 
The free tolerances for dirt alone will be seen to vary from ‘ ‘ nothing 
free '' at BareiUy and 1 per cent at Lyallpur to 3 per cent at 
Karachi while the rejection points range from 2 per cent at Lyallpur, 
Gojra, Sargodha, etc., to unspecified limits at Bombay, Bareilly, etc. 
The majority of contracts specify mutual allowances, i.e., if the 
goods tendered are superior to the basis the seller is entitled to a 
premium, but there are also others which are non-reciprocal as, for 
example, the contracts in vogue at the exchanges of Ludhiana, 
Chandausi, Muzaffarnagar and Calcutta. As regards barley and 
other food grain admixture, the free tolerances range from 2 per 
cent at Lyallpur, Okara, Jaranwala, Sargodha, Chandausi, etc., 
to 6 per cent at Ludhiana, It is noteworthy that the basis for dirt 
and barley at Amritsar has lately been reduced from an unspecified 
proportion to 1^ per cent mutual for dirt and from 6 per cent non- 
mutual to 5 per cent mutual for barley largely as a result of dis- 
cussions between representatives of grain trade associations and 
the Central Marketing Staff in April 1936. Similar variations aiie 
also observed in the permissible content of damaged grain. These 
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range from unspecified proportions at Amritsar and Lyallpur and 
from ‘‘ nothing free at Jaranwala to 1 per cent non-mutual at 
Okara, Gojra, Sargodha, etc. The rejection limits are also un- 
specified in many eases. At Jaranwala the rejection limit is li per 
cent at Okara, Gojra and Sargodha 2 per cent and at Karachi 3 
per cent. The usual tolerance for shrivelled grains is 2 per cent 
non-mutual but at Amritsar and Calcutta the tolerance is nil. The 
rejection limits range from the unspecified to 8 per cent at Dhuri. 
At Jaranwala, Okara, and Karachi the rejection limit is 6 per 
c^t and at ^rgodha 3 per cent. While deductions, if the propor- 
tion of impurities exceeds the free tolerance, are uniform as regards 
dirt, barley and damaged wheat content, the rate at which deductions 
are made for shrivelled grains varies from i to | the value of sound 
wheat. Slightly damaged or ‘‘ touched wheat is also variously 
treated under the terms and conditions of these contracts. The free 
tolerance ranges from nil at Jaranwala to 1 per cent non-mutual at 
Dhuri. The rejection limits range from unspecified quantities to 
6 per cent at Karachi. The existing scales of allowances for 
weevilled grain also vary considerably with the different markets and 
with the different seasons. A number of associations have fixed 
scales of allowances but there are a few others, of which Karachi is a 
notable example, which fix tolerances for weevil from month to month 
and by doing so take into consideration the fair average quality of 
arrivals. On the whole variations in the scales of allowances for 
weevilled grain are greater than in the other items of refraction. As 
a rule new crop wheat does not contain any weevilled grain until 
about July and the fact is recognised by there being no free 
tolerance at all during May and June. Some associations have a 
small free tolerance of ^ per cent during July, others have none. 
The scale increase.s progressively until the maximum free tolerance 
allowed occurs between December and April. Most of the associa- 
tions treat weevilled grain as being half the value of sound wheat, 
but a few cla.ss weevilled grain as of no value at all, others again 
allow half value for weevilled grain up to a certain percentage and 
thereafter deduct full value for the excess. The rejection limits 
range from the unspecified at Lyallpur, Ludhiana, etc., to a maximum 
of 5 per cent at Dhuri. The proportions of red wheat allowed in 
the various contracts range from 14 per cent non-mutual at Muzaffar- 
nagar to 30 per cent at Amritsar and the majority of the 
other markets. The rate at which deductions are made, if the per- 
centage of red w^heat found in the tenders of white exceeds the free 
tolerance, varies with each association. It may be half a pie per 
maund for each per cent in excess of the tolerance as at Hapur, or 
it may be 3 pies per maund for each 5 per cent in excess or again 
it may be 3 pies per hundredweight or part thereof as at Karachi. 
The rejection limits are usually 40 per cent but at Karachi the 
rejection limit is as high as 50 per cent and at Lyallpur 49 per cent. 
At Dhuri wheat containing more than 20 per cent is liable to rejec- 
tion. • 

As will be seen from Appendix XXXVII, the montha of delivery 
also vary from association to association. At the ports it is customary 
to quote on the basis of the’ European calendar. ITpcountry the 
Vikraimi, one of the Indian calendars, k invariably used. This tends 
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to cause confusion. The months of delivery vary from two in the 
case of Calcutta to eight at Karachi. As a rule the majority of up- 
country exchanges have adopted six months of delivery although there 
are a few with four, as for example, Ilapur and Chandausi and five 
as at Lyallpur. Apart from other disabilities this forms- an obstacle 
to the dissiemination of market information. At Liverpool, for 
example, there are only five delivery months, while most of the 
important world markets also have the same number. 

The description of wheat tenderable, the units of sale and the 
cover or margin money required by the associations from buyer and 
seller also vary considerably. The specifications are only clear in 
a very few cases. The units of sale and the amount of margin 
money are shown in detail in Appendix XLVII and range from 125 
maunds to 25 tons for the former and from no deposit to Es. 1-8-0 
per bag of 2J maunds. 

Settlement dates and conditions regarding delivery were found 
to differ at almost every exchange. At Amritsar, for example, the 
submission of tenders is at the seller's option from the 16th of the 
month preceding due date to 23rd day at 4 p.m. Thereafter it is 
the buyer's option to demand delivery up to 4 p.m. on the last day 
of the month. At Okara buyer and seller can demand or issue 
delivery orders at any time betw^een the 15111 and 2 p.m. on the 20th 
day of the month of settlement. At darariw^ala it is the seller’s option 
to tender up to the 22nd day of the month of settlement. Thereafter 
the option rests with the buyer to demand delivery up to tlie last day 
of month of settlement, A very large number of differences could be 
quoted, but these are summarised in Appendix L. 

In regard to the other terms and conditions governing deliveries, 
payments, arbitration, etc., the local contracts resemble one another 
on all the main stipulations although the wording and mode of expres- 
sion may vary. The more important features of a typical form of 
contract for futures " trading are detailed in Appendix XXXVIII. 

The variation in the refraction basis from one centre to another 
seems to have a detinilety harmful effect on the quality of the produce 
and even to act as a direct incentive to adulteration. For example, 
it appears from the analyses which have been made of a large number 
of samples in the Punjab that in the district markets of the greater 
part of the province the average amount of extraneous matter, 
including oilseeds, is about 1 per cent. By the time wheat from 
these districts arrives at Karachi, the average dirt content amounts 
to 1.8 to 1.9 per cent. The same type of wheat shipped from 
Karachi to Bombay was found to contain as much as 2,53 to 3.71 
per cent of extraneous matter on an average at the latter port. In 
Delhi the average dirt content of Punjab Canal Colonies wheat con- 
signed to local mills was 2.45 per cent. While the average dirt 
content (incUiding oilseeds and non-food grains) of Central Provinces 
W'heats was found at origin to be 2.57 per cent (Appendix XXII), 
arrivals from 8augor, Damoh and Sihora Road at Bombay over a period 
of one year (1935-36) showed an averi^^e of 3*41 or nearly 1 per cent 
more. 
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It is true that since there is no uniform method of sampling and 
analysis, results of analysis must vary. Nevertheless, the differences 
are so large that it seems to be a reasonable conclusion that in so far 
as wheats grown in these particular areas are concerned dirt is added 
at some stage after the produce has been brought to the market by the 
cultivator or primary producer. 

The barley content also shows a similar variation, viz», 0.92 per 
cent at the point of origin, about 1.9 per cent at Karachi and as 
much as 3.49 per cent at Delhi. 

A special investigation was conducted at Amritsar and in the 
surrounding districts to ascertain whether the wheat produced by 
the cultivators contained a high percentage of barley or whether 
barley was being mixed into the wheat at some stage after it had left 
the threshing floor. This investigation was undertaken to verify the 
assertion made by the representatives of the local trading associations 
in justification of the high percentage of barley tolerance in the local 
futures contract to the effect that the local produce did contain 
a sufficiently high proportion of this admixture to warrant the exist- 
ing basis. Accordingly a large number of samples were collected 
from the threshing floors as well as from the carts bringing the 
wheat into Amritsar and in the Amritsar market itself and the results 
are shown in the following table : — 


Proportion of barley m wheat. 


Markot. 

On the 
threshing 
floor. 

In consign- 
ments on 
the way to 
market. 

Wheat 
leaving 
market or 
godowna. 

In Amritear 
market. 


1 Average %. 

. 

1 

*o 

o 

r 

9 

No. of samples. 

< 

No. of samples. 

1 

Ajnala . . 


48 

2-16 







Amritear 

, , 

32 

101 

U 

3-53 

, , 

, , 

20 

4*6 

Taran Taran 


106 

0-89 


, , 





Gurdaapur 

, , 

33 

1*6 

34 

1-4 

28 

189* 


, , 







9 

l-7t 









13 

l*9t 



Batala . • 


40 

2-9 


, , 

5 

4*64 



Karowal 


51 

1-38 

12 ! 

2-8 

8 

81 



Sialkot . 


40 

4-25 

20 

30 

10 

3*66 

.. 


Gnjranwala 

. . 

40 

0-89 

20 1 

1-47 

10 

6‘08 

. . 


Kamoki* . 

• • 

40 

1*41 

20 

3*44 

10 

5*25 


•• 

ATorage 

- 

48 

1 

1-83 

21 

2*00 

12 

4*02 

20 

1 

4-0 


^Booked from Solial Station to Amritsar. 
fBookod from Chhina Station to Amritaar, 
tBookod from Gnrdaaimr to AmritMr« 
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It will be observed that with the exception of Sialkot and Batala, 
where the percentages of barley were found to be 4,25 and 2.9 
respectively, and at Ajnala where it was 2,15 per cent, the proportion 
of barley found in the threshing floors, waa about 1 per oent, on an 
average, in all the other places. It may here be noted that in the 
case of Sialkot the better quality wheat was bought for 
local consumption and was, therefore, not included in these tests, 
hence the barley proportion is rather high. As regards the samples 
drawn from the carts taking wheat to the market, it will be seen 
that the percentage of barley has generally increased, with the excep- 
tion of SiaJkot and Gurdaspur, and the differences have still further 
widened by the time the wheat leaves the local assembling marl^et. 

(2) Methods op sampling and analysis. 

No uniform rules or conditions are observed in India with regard 
to sampling methods and the minimum quantity which should be 
taken as representative. Bulked wheat is sampled by hand, the arm 
being inserted into the bulk as far as it will go and a handful or 
two of grain withdrawn for examination. Bagged wheat is generally 
sampled by a hollow spear, known in the vernacular of various parts 
of the country as a parkhi, boma or bamboo. The spear is almost 
invariably made of metal. The point is thrust into the different 
parts of the bag and each charge drawn out is examined by the 
prospective buyer. It is customary in some markets for 10 per cent 
of the consignment to be sampled. At others the proportion is less^ 
as for example, at Hapur where three bags from every hundred are 
tested. The procedure varies extensively throughout the country. 
The selection of the bags to be sampled is usually left to the buyer 
but in certain markets the seller is also entitled to choose a certain 
proportion. In Calcutta, for instance, where sampling by spear is 
the customary procedure, it is the seller right to select half the 
number of bags, but this right is not often exercised by sellers 
particularly when dealing with large shippers. 

The Bombay method of sampling deserves special mention, as 
it prevails at more than one Malabar coast port, Mormugao. 
The samples are drawn from 10 per cent of the consignment, the 
bags usually being selected by the buyer. These are then placed 
in a row, one standing upright, the next one on its side with the 
seam upwards, the third upright, the fourth on its side and so on 
each position alternating. The stitching at the mouth of each 
upright bag is cut open and the seams of those bags which are lying 
on their sides are similarly treated. The sampler thrusts his arm 
into each bag as far as the elbow and stirs the grain (or seeds as 
the case may be) with a circular motion performed thrice in the same 
direction or rotation. Having done this, the hand which is still 
inside the bag, is cupped at a point which is judged to be approxi^ 
mately in the centre of the mixed grain. The hand is now slowly 
withdrawn upwards care being taken not to spill any of the contents. 
This procedure is repeated several times until a sample of sufficient 
size has been obtained. 

Methods of analysis, when analysis actually takes place, vary. 
The greater part of the wheat grown in India passes into eonsump- 
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tion unaiialyfiedy for no system of analysis is normally practised by 
the arhatiyas, who, as already stated, settle prices on their estimation 
of impurities and general appearance of the grain. These traders 
are adept at valuing the grain by visual test but usually err in their 
own favour. The mills* and exporters* purchases and a proportion 
of the actual deliveries of wheat tendered in settlement of ‘ ‘ futures * * 
contracts are analysed. The analysis always takes place at the 
premises of the buyer, and where deliveries against “futures’* 
contracts are concerned, in the associations* or exchanges* sample 
rooms where such exist. 

Although local variations occur in the quantity of the sample, 
the sieves or cleaning equipment and the scales for the weighment of 
the component parts of the sample, the usual method of analysis is 
briefly as follows : — 

The sample is carefully mixed and spread out on a flat smooth 
surface, ususdly a zinc-topped table. A number of small spoonfuls 
are taken up from the centre and periphery of the sample, sufficient 
to make up a convenient unit to work on. The dirt is sifted out, 
bits of stick, stones and the larger impurities are sorted out by hand 
and carefully weighed, usually by a chemical balance though some 
of the mills use small jeweller’s scales or goldsmith’s hand balances. 
Barley and defective grains are then separated by hand, each com- 
ponent being weighed individually. The total amount of refrac- 
tion is now^ compared with the free allowance and if there is an 
excess over the tolerances deductions are calculated on the basis of 
the scale of allowances and the approximate dockages taken off the 
gross value of the wheat in the final settlement bill. 

The absence of uniformity in the methods employed both in 
drawing samples and in making analysis, inevitably leads to 
differences and lack of comparability in analysis results. This in 
fact does happen and it is not possible under present conditions to 
compare the results of analysis made at Bombay with those at, say, 
Karachi or Amritsar, firstly, because of the size of the sample drawn, 
secondly because of the method of sampling itself and lastly because 
of the difference in procedure in making the analysis. For example, 
the quantity of sample drawn per tender of 25 tons is 20 seers (40 lb.) 
at Karachi, but at Calcutta 3 lb. or so per 10 or 12 tons is usually 
considered sufficient. 

The obtaining of a representative sample is essential to the 
determination of the true grade of a given lot of grain. If the sample 
obtained is not representative no amount of care in analysis 
will establish the true quality of the grain. It seems clearly desir- 
able, therefore, that the methods of sampling and analysis should be 
standardised as well as the equipment by which analysis is deter- 
mined. 

For example, in the United States, the Hand Book of Official 
Grade Standards lays down that in bulk grain in carload lots or in 
a wagon, at least five probes with a double shell compartment 60 
inches long shall be taken or as many more at the discretion of the 
sampler. In ease of grain in sacks no specified quantity of sample 
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is mentioned but it is left to the discretion of the sampler to draw 
samples from as many bags as he thinks fit. The ^uipment for 
separating dockage from wheat is specified among which is a set of 
perforated metal hand sieves which should be made of aluminium, 
brass or other similar material. Great stress is laid on the dimen- 
sions of the perforation of the sieves being exactly as laid down, for 
a slight variation materially influences the percentage of dockage 
obtained. 


C. — Standardisation. 

All-India standard contract {white wheat — sharhati). 

As a first step towards the elimination of these differences and 
the establishment of a more uniform system of contracts an informal 
conference between representatives of various mills, grain trade 
associations and the Central Marketing Staff took place at Delhi in 
April 1936 for an exchange of ideas. After discussion a suggested 
contract was drawn up as a compromise between various standards 
now in vogue, a summary of which is given in the following 
table : — 


Summary of suggested standard contract terms. 

I. Dirt, including non-food grains or other extraneous matter : — 

Basis 1^% . . Mutual allowances at contract price up to 

3%. 

Over 3% . . Double allowance plus cleaning charges. 


II. Barley, Pulse and/or other food grains — 

Basis 2% . . Mutual allowances at half the contract 

price up to 4%. 

Over 4% and up to To be allowed for by seller at full contract 
10%. price. 

Over 10% . . Buyer’s option to reject. 


ni. Damaged and slightly damaged (“touched” and discoloured) 
grains : — 

(o) Damaged (t.e., grains internally discoloured) : — 

Bunin 1% . . Mutual— below 1% the buyer (in respect 

of all damaged grain present) and the 
seller (in respect of the difierence bet- 
ween the basis and the actual content 
of damaged grain) may claim allowances 
at half contract price. 

Over 1% • • To be allowed for by seller at full contract 

price. 

(b) Slightly damaged (t.e., grains externally discoloured) — 

Basis 1% .. Free— No allowance. 

Over 1% . . To be paid for By buyer at 3/4ths of the 

oontzaot price. 
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IV. Shrivelled— 

Basis 1% 
Over 1% 

V. Weevilled — 


Free — ^no allowance. 

To be paid for by buyer at S/iths of the 
contract price. 


Basis. 

Nil. 

i% 

1 % 

ii% 

2 % 

Free tolerance — no allowances — up to basis percentages— differences 
between the basis and the rejection limit to be paid for at half the contract 
price of sound wheat. 

VI. Red wheat — 


April to July 
August to September 
October 
November 
December to March 


Buyer’s option to reject. 
Over 2% 
0ver2i% 
Over 3% 

Over ^% 
Over 5% 


Basis 10%* 


VIL Tenderable wheat — 


Mutual. 

Excess or deficiency to be allowed for by 
seller or buyer respectively at 1 pie 
per cent per unit. 


The wheat tendered shall be any white wheat produced in India other 
than durum or white as grown in the Central Provinces 
or derived from stations in the United Provinces south of 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. It shall be the current season 
(specified) crop. The wheat shall be sound, plump, clean, 
matured, dry and in merchantable condition weighing not less 
than 60 lb. per bushel. Wheat which contains injurious or 
poisonous seeds and has a musty or sour odour shall be liable 
to rejection. 

VIII. Unit of weight .. Prices shall be quoted in terms of the 

Imperial Maund of 82-2/7 lb. (82 . 2867 lb.). 

Additional terms for ** futures ” contracts. 

(1) Minimum weight unit of each contract . . 500 mds. 

(2) Delivery months . . May. 

July. 

September. 

November. 

January. 

March. 

The date of delivery in each contract month in upcountiy exchanges 
to be 16 days ahead of the corresponding date in Port Exchanges. 


i4224ICAR 


♦As from 1st April 1937. 
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The above conditions have been circulated, not only to those 
associations whose representatives attended the meeting but to all 
the other associations which are known to be in operation at present, 
for their views and suggestions. Prom the number of replies which 
have been received it would appear that the greater nmnber of the 
proposed changes have found favour with the Managing Committees 
or Boards of Directors of a large number of associations. It is 
hoped that arrangements may be completed for trading in the 1937-38 
crop which will normally commence about May or June in 1937 to 
be conducted on a standard contract of all-India currency. 
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INTER-OHAPTER SIX. 

There is a deal of loose talk about the classification, 
grading and standardisation of Indian produce, so much 
so that one would think that this step is all that is re- 
quired to put marketing on a sound and efficient basis. 
But is ihere any point in all this talk 9 

We have already seen in previous chapters that in 
certain markets certain types of wheat, e.g., white 
durums, command a premium of as much as Re. 1 per 
maund over other wJieats. Suppose a grower sees from 
some paper or other that white wheat is selling at these 
high prices in a certain market and that after allowing 
for freight he could apjjarently sell his produce there 
at a premium over what he might obtain in the local 
market. If he then sends his produce to that particular 
market he may later discover to his chagrin that instead 
of obtaining a premium over the local price, as he had 
hoped, his wheat is sold at a discount. He would be 
most disappointed. He probably did not realise, and 
under existing conditions could not be expected to know, 
that the wheat he was trying to market was a soft pissi 
type whereas the wheat which was selling at a premium 
was white durum. In order to avoid misunderstandings 
of this kind it is necessary in the first place to classify the 
different types of wheat into their various categories. 

From a conmiercial point of view the most import- 
ant t5"p6 consists of tlie hard or semi-hard white wheats 
of Northern India which cover about two-fifths of the 
total wheat area in the country. This class of wheat may 
be generally recognised as “ sharbati The term 
“ pissi ” may be used to denote the soft white wheats 
grown in Central Provinces and part of the United 
Provinces south of Cawnpore and Lucknow. Hard or 
semi-hard red wheat grown in the Punjab may be classi- 
fied as lal kanak and the soft red of the Central Provinces 
as lal pissi. All these types belong to the common species 

L224IOAB ' ^ 
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of wheat — Triticum vulgare. The durums of Central 
India and Central Provinces are most easily classified as 
white (or amber) “ bansi ”, “ jalalia ”, or “ khandwa ” 
and red as “ kathia ” in Central India and “ Bijapur 
red ” in the Carnatic. 

If these different classes of wheat were recognised 
and generally adopted as the basis of trade description 
and price quotation much misimderstanding would be 
avoided. In the absence of this systematic classification, 
price quotations, however, have no real meaning from a 
business point of view. 

Grading involves the sorting out of produce into 
different steps or gradations of quality. When con- 
sidering the question of quality it is necessary to have 
in mind the quality factors required by buyers — either 
manufacturers or consxuners. So far as wheat is con- 
cerned the great majority of final buyers want a good, 
hard, strong, clean, white wheat. 

A sound wheat is recognised as one free from damage 
and shrivelled grains. Daihage owing to bad storage 
and other conditions may affect the internal structure 
of the grain so as to impart a disagreeable flavour and 
make it quite unsuitable for milling or human con- 
sumption. The price of any particular sample must 
therefore be related to the amount of damaged or slightly 
damaged (touched) grain it contains. 

Hard wheats and strong wheats are generally but 
not always synonymous. Hard wheat usually has a high 
percentage of gluten which makes the flour (maida) or 
ata produced from such wheat capable of absorbing and 
retaining a considerable amount of water whereas soft 
wheats are usually deficient in gluten and when made 
into chapatis readily part with their moisture and become 
stale much more quickly. The hardness and the strength 
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of wheat is related to the variety and classification 
already referred to but may be modified to some extent 
by the district and the growing condition of the season. 

A clean wheat is free from dirt and impurities such 
as oilseeds or other non-farinaceous matter like bhusa. 
The presence of tliese imi)urities and also of barley 
naturally lowers the value of any particular lot. The 
presence of red wheat in a sample of white also involves 
a discount. 

Grading therefore involves the sorting of wheat 
according to these various factors and a grower or other 
seller may divide his produce into different lots ac(;ord- 
ingly. Ex})erience shows however that it very seldom 
pays an individual grower to go to this trouble since his 
produce so graded when it reaches the market sells at 
the ordinary market rate. This is sometimes taken as 
an indication that grading is not a paying proposition. 

Tt must be admitted thal in isolated individual cases 
this is so. Not until the market and buyers as a whole 
recognise certain grades as being better than others is it 
possible to obtain, for high quality produce, a i^remium 
over low quality. There is in fact a constant tendency 
for low quality to drag down the ]jrice of the high 
quality. In the case of dnra sales, for example, whertj a 
number of heaps of different quality are sold all together 
it is evident that the high quality wheat is carrying the 
poor stuff with the result that the bad producer is being 
paid a premium for his inefficiency. 

Until grades have been defined and standardised in 
such a way as tp be made the basis of the majority 
of transactions between buyers and sellers the full 
advantage is not gained from grading. Every effort 
should therefore be made to introduce standard grades 
along with systematic classification. 
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The present procedure in regard to “ ready ” sales 
in country markets varies enormously. In some places, 
no matter how good and clean the cultivator’s wheat 
may be, after the bargain is comi)leted a customary 
deduction (‘ karda ’) is made on account of impurities 
which the wheat may or may not contain. In such 
markets any cultivator with a modicmn oi sense makes 
sure that his wheat is adulterated beyond the limits of 
the customary ‘ karda \ 

There are great differences also in the quality of 
wheat tenderable under the “ lutures ” contracts of 
many of the leading grain trade associations in this 
country. Where the amount of refraction (impurities) 
allowed under a local contract is high evidence shows 
that the tendency is for sellers to lower the quality of 
the wheat until it corresponds with that allowed under 
the standard contract prevailing in the market so that, 
although the cultivators in the district concerned y)ut 
good clean wheat on the market, before this reaches the 
linal user it has been subject to a considerable amount 
of adulteration. This is particularly the c.ase where the 
terms are non-mutual, i.e., where si)ecified dedindions are 
made by the buyers for refraction beyond certain 
prescribed tolerances and there is no provision for 
making payments to the seller if the wheat should, in 
fact, contain a lower percentage of imimrities than that 
specified in the contract. There is great need tor the 
wider adoption of a mutual basis in wheat transactions. 
By making all allowances within a certain range mutual, 
sellers are given the best possible incentive to deliver 
clean and pure wheat. 

The enormous variation which exists between the 
I different contracts throughout the country makes it 
difficult for traders in one market to deal in another. 
This is now becoming generally recognised by the more 
progressive merchants and at a recent conference of 
certain representatives of grain trade associations and 
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milling interests with the Central Marketing Staff a fair 
measure of agreement was reached which may result in 
a standard all-India contract being adopted by the 
interests concerned for the 1937-38 crop. 

The proposed contract provides a uniform basis in 
respect of dirt, barley, damaged, slirivelled, weevilled 
and red wheat and in so far as the wheat tendered is of a 
higher quality than the basis the terms are mutual and 
allow for the seller claiming a better price on that 
account. 


Tt may seem somewhat too advanced to apply the 
princii)le of standard tolerances with mutual allowances 
to “ ready ” sales. The terms of the proposed 
“ futures contract, however, having been adopted by 
the larger and more important buyers, it seems desirable 
that they should also be used in connection with 
“ ready ” wheat. It is suggested that although all the 
produce sold is in such cases open to insi)ection 5 the price 
should be fixed on the basis of the standard contract and 
any ))reniiums payable because the wheat is of a higher 
than the basic quality provided for under the standard 
contract, should be paid and conversely any deductions 
on account of the wheat containing a greater i)ecentage 
of impurities than the tolerance, should be made with 
reference to the actual facts of the case. Customary 
deductions such as “ karda ’ should be abolished. 

The price arrived at in the ordinary process of bar- 
gaining should be the price of standard quality wheat. 
Any premiums or deductions made thereafter should be 
related to the quality of the district especially in regard 
to the particular sample on offer. If this were done 
and this price were quoted in aU markets and all publi- 
cations it would be possible for growers, traders, or 
others to know in which market it would be possible 
either to buy or sell their wheat to the best advantage. 
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An improvement in the present classification of 
wheat can be most readily effected by the trade and the 
trade press recognising and quoting the different classes 
referred to above. The Agricultural Departments could 
also help by recognising that those commercial classes 
of wheat are in the main related to certain geographical 
areas and when they are propagating ‘‘ improved 
types of wheat they should have regard to the class of 
wheat already grown in the different districts. For 
example, except on very good grounds, the department 
should not attempt to extend the cultivation of Triticum 
vulgare in typical durum districts. 

So far as standardisation and grading practice is 
concerned wholesale traders and large buyers generally 
through their Associations can do a great deal and they 
have already shown their willingness to introduce a 
standard contract for “ futures ” transactions. The 
application of the same standard contract terms to 
“ ready ” transactions in the ordinary country markets 
is desirable and it is a matter for consideration by local 
authorities and local trade associations whether this 
should be made the subject of statutory provision or left 
to the initiative of market committees or the trade as 
represented by private enterprise or producers’ co- 
operative societies. 



[Facing page 202. 



STORING WHEAT IN A DWELLING HOUSE IN THE HEART OF 
AMRITSAR CITY. THE BAGS ARE BEING CARRIED TO AN 
UPPER STOREY WHERE THE CONTENTS WILL BE EMPTIED 
INTO BULK. 




MOUTH OF A BRICKLINED PIT AT OHANDAUSI. 



REINFOECED CONCRETE KUATTls, OF MODERN DESIGN 
(MUZAFFARNAGAR). 
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CHAPTEE VH—OONSERVATION. 

The provision of adequate and suitable storage accommodation 
forms an integral part of the problem of efficient marketing. The 
cost of storage and the losses which occur during the storage period 
are two of the major factors responsible for the difference between the 
harvest and off-season prices. 

A. — ^Methods. 

(1) In villages. 

Ilie small cultivator throughout the country stores the wheat he 
retains on his holding in home-made receptacles or granaries which 
may be constructed either of mud or of wicker and matting prepared 
from straw, bamboo reeds or similar suitable material. 

Kothi or gundi — Granaries made of mud, with cowdung or 
hhusa^ as binding material, are generally fixtures inside the grower’s 
house and vary greatly in size and shape according to individual 
requirements and local usage. Wheat thus stored is always in bulk 
and file quantity may vary from 2 to 50 maunds. The koihi or 
gundi as found in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
JSind is usually reel angular or conical in shape and supj)orlcd on mnd 
pro})s. There is an o])ening at the top for filling the grain and 
a small outlet hole in the side near the base. Some of the larger 
kothis have an 0 }>ening in the front wall of sufficient size to permit 
of a person entering for the purpose of cleaning, replastering or 
renovating the interior. 

PaUh or (Iholi . — Containers prepared from whicker or matting by 
plaiting together straw, stalks, bamboos, date palm leaves, etc., are 
ge]iera]ly fixed in the courtyard of the house under the shelter of a 
\erandali. The base of this type of receptacle is usually formed by 
a raised mud platform, but logs of wood and bamboo sticks are also 
used. The sides which are generally rounded are formed of matting 
jdastered on both sides with a mud and cowdung mixture. Before 
filling with wheat or other grain a lining of hhusa is laid on the 
bottom and when tilled the top is finished off with anotlier layer of 
hhma. The aperture through which the wheat has been poured into 
the container is closed either by mud plastered over the opening or 
by a thatch lid which is in turn overlaid with mud. This type of 
container is known as a palU in the Western Punjab and Sind, bat 
in Bihar where the method is common the local names are dlioh and 
iheri. In the Central Provinces a similar practice exists and th^ 
receptacles are known also as dholis. In South Bihar and in Bengal 
round spherical receptacles are prepared from straw ropes bound on 
to a suitably shaped framework of sticks. These are variously 
named moras, morais or kucheris, 

Thekka . — Another system in vogue in many of the villages in 
the Ea^em Punjab and the Western United Provinces is to store the 
wheat in large cylindrical containers, made of strong closely woven 
hemp cloth, known in the local vernacular as thekkas (see plate on 
opposite page). These containers are open at both ends. One end 
may be suspended from the roof, or at a suitable height so that it 

^'The broken straw and chaff produced in the p#bcess of threshing. 
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hangs vertically. The lower end is fitted over a raised circular 
platform of earth covered with a layer of straw or sand. When the 
thekka has been almost filled with wheat it is sometimes topped off 
with more sand and the mouth is covered with another piece of hemp 
or gunny cloth. Thekkas are ordinarily placed in any convenient 
part of the house. 

Koiha. — Tlie larger well-to-do landowners or zamindars who 
f*arry appreciable stocks of wheat for sale later in the season generally 
set apart a portion of their own houses for the conservation of ])ro- 
duce. Wliei-e the house has more than one storey, rooms on the 
ground floor are always used for this purpose. In the Punjab Mich 
accommodation termed kotha, is usually of burnt brick masonry con- 
struefion and tJic v/ljeat is generally kept in bulk. In the villages 
of the United Provinces and the ("entral Provinces where masonry is 
rarely employed, except by a few rich zammdars, and the vast 
majority of cultivators live in thatched mud huts such storage is 
kachcha^ and is less st^cure from the elements than in tlie Punjab. 
In Sind, wheat held by the more prosperous i^yots is frequently 
bagged before being stored in the kothas. 

Khondi or handha. — The cultivator in the Uentrai Provinces 
who has large stocks conserves his wheat in an underground pit 
locally knowm as a khondi** or a hmidha**. The former are 
circular in shai)e and constructed entirely underground in places 
where the soil is of clay and fairly impervious to water. The latter 
are eon struct ed partly below and partly above the ground on natural 
or artifieially raised ground in the grower compound. A khondi is 
usually kavh(dia while the handha is lined with burnt })riek or ordi- 
nary mud masonry. {Idee plates facing page 188.) The capacities 
of these granaries vary. A pit 5 feet deep and 12 feet in diameter 
ordinarily holds about 250 maunds of wheat. A lining of hhusa is 
always laid down for ])r(>tection against dani]). 

Khatti, — In the United Provinces pit storage is not as important 
in the villages as in the markets. The type of pit used is known as a 
khaili. Particularly in Orissa, and in parts of Bihar, e,g,, in 
Shahabad district and in the neighbourhood of Mokameh Ghat, pit 
titorage is fairly common but where the quantities are small the ryots 
keep their grain in earthen j<irs. The practice of storing wheat in 
pits is also prevalent among cultivators throughout the Bombay 
Presidency. These pits vary in capacity from 150 to 750 maunds 
according to the size of the holding and the subsoil 'water level. 

Storage of seed wheat. — It was found everywhere that the culti- 
vator took special care in the storing of his seed wheat. This is 
generally done by storing wheat with alternate layers of sand or 
hhnsa to keep it safe from the effects of dampness and weevil. The 
village traders and zamindars who stock wheat for sale as seed do not 
make any special arrangement for the purpose. Consequently the 
seed supplied by these agencies is said to be of relatively poorer 
germinating capacity, and the cultivator, therefore, usually applies a 
higher seed rate for wheat obtained from these sources to allow for 
the proportion of grains which fail to germinate. This might possibly 
account for the high seed rate in certain parts of the country, 
the United Provinces. 
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(2) In markets. 

As a very large proportion of the crop is moved to market during 
the 3 months immediately after harvest the question of storage there 
assumes special importance. In large assembling centres wheat is 
either stored in godowns (kothas) or underground dug-outs {khatiis). 
In the former both bulk and bag storage is practised, but in khattis 
the wheat is invariably stored in bulk. The pit system, however, 
prevails on a very large scale only in the west of the United Provinces, 
in other parts of India its nearest counterpart is the khondi of the 
Central Provinces, but the essential difference between the two is 
that while tin* khatti is fairly deep, shaped rather like a truncated 
cone, wide at the bottom and ta])ering upwards to a fairly narrow 
mouth or entrance at ground level, the khondi is a relatively shallow 
round trencli 5 or 6 feet deep.jt/ 

In tlie Punjab markets, storage takes place generally in the rooms 
of tile lower floors of liouses not being used as living quarters. 
;StabJes, covered (courtyards, in fact, any sort of accommodation 
affording pr()t(*ction i'roiii th(» elements is used for storing wheat and 
produce of all kinds. In Mime of tlic newly laid-out markets of the 
Punjab, such as Lyallpur, special godowns have been constructed by 
private enlerpris^% but these are only superior to the ordinary go- 
downs in liiat their walls are tarred for two or three feel above 
ground level. The wheat is stored therein both in bulk and in bags 
hut the jiraetice varie> greatly from one pai’t of the province to 
anotlier. For example, in the (Jaiial (blony area more than four- 
iiflhs of the local produce is stoi’ed in bags, while in the Central 
Punjab, where sales of full kothas containing 1,000 inaunds or so are 
still common, more than four-iiftbx of the slocks arc kept in bulk. 
For long term storage, however, there is a growing tendency in the 
important colony markets of the Punjab to conserve the wheat in bulk 
on account of the two-fold advantage of lower costs and less damage 
from insect pests. 

In the United Provinces, while sack storage in kothas or godowns 
is more (^r less universal in large consuming markets such as Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, etc., the important assembling markets in the surplus 
areas in the western districts of the United Provinces store most of 
Ihcir supplies in bulk, in khaifis, JVIost of these pits or dug-ouls are 
unlined with masonry and are often situated in groups within large 
enclosures which may occasionally be found to contain as many as 
50 khattis. The jiavements in front of many merchants’ shops also 
have one or two khattis beneath them for convenience. Brick-lined 
and concrete pits are in existence in a few markets only, the formc'r 
in Chandausi (see plate facing page 202), and the latter in Muzaffar- 
nagar. The storage capacity of kaehcha khattis varies from about 
250 maunds at Muzaffamagar to 1,000 maunds at Hapur, depending 
upon the depth which in turn is governed by the sub-soil water level. 
The average khatti capacity at Hapur is, however, 750 maunds. At 
Ghaziabad and Hathras the average sized pit is about 600 and 550 
maunds respectively. 

The system at Muzaffamagar calls for special comment. It w^as 
formerly the practice in this market to carry large stocks of wheat 
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in kachcha khattiSf nnlined with masonry, as in the surroundinfj 
markets, although the local water level in many places is from 8 1o 
10 feet below *the surface. In 1933 the monsoon was exceptionally 
heavy and large quantities of wheat stored in these pits were seriously 
damaged to the extent, it is said, of about Bs. 4,00,000, in value. At 
the suggestion of Mr. N. C. Mehta, the then Collector of the district, 
the local grain trade association invited the Concrete Association of 
India to design suitable reinforced concrete chambers ^derground. 
Some 200 storage chambers or bins made of this material were con- 
structed measuring ICK X 10' X 8', each capable of holding 450 
maunds of wheat, at a capital cost of about Ks. 300 per bin, (See 
p]ate facing page 203.) 

It is claimed that concrete construction helps to combat the 
weevil, the larvse of which find shelter in the cracks on the floors and 
sides of kachcha and ordinary brick-walled godowns. In i)roperly con- 
btructed concrete chambers, the smooth floors and walls are easily 
cleaned and disinfected and the larvae destroyed. Apart from the 
possibility of weevil attack to wheat stored in ordinary kachcha pits, 
great damage may be done by rats and by damp due to seepage of 
sub-soil moisture. This causes the wheat at the sides and bottom cf 
the pit to become discoloured and musty, and in extreme cases to be 
rendered unfit for human consumption. Wheat stored in concrete 
granaries suffers comparatively negligible damage from these causes. 
1'he new storage chambers of concrete which have been constructed 
in Muzaffarnagar arc, as far as can be ascertained, the first of their 
kind in India and the success they have achieved may be gauged by a 
study of the comparative merits of the different systems of storage 
which are discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

In the markets of the Central Provinces merchants possess their 
own godowns which are masonry-built with flagged floors and corru- 
gated iron or tiled roofs. The produce is usually stocked in bags 
but the custom in the Iloshangabad district, is to conserve produce in 
khondis and handhas. In the upcountry markets of 8ind, where 
the rainfall is scanty and irregular, wheat is mostly stored in hags 
in kachcha godowms. In the rare cases where solid masonry godowns 
exint wheat is stoi^d in bulk. The normal practice in the assembling 
and distributing markets of the Bombay Presidency and Bihar is to 
store wheat in bags in kofha<i. Storage in pits is, however, common in 
the Nasik district of Bombay. In the main consuming areas, c.g., 
large urban centres, wdieat Is stored in bags. (Sec plate facing 
page 211.) 

(3) At Roij.er mills. 

Most of the roller mills store in their own godowns the supplies 
of wheat in bags as received from various buying centres. These 
godowns usually have cement floors and are roofed with soli4 
masonry or corrugated iron. Occasionally, however, stocks at a mill 
may exceed the storage capacity of the godowns in which case the 
bags are stacked outside in the open in any convenient position. This 
can only be done with safety in the early and late winter months, 
when there is little likelihood of rain. One group of mills in Calcutta 
bulks as much wheat as space permits owing to the greater immunity 
which this method offers against serious damage by weevil. A 
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circular enclosure is formed by building a wall of bags which serves 
to retain the bulk wheat emptied from other bags. 

(4) At ports . — At the ports wheat is always stored in bags, and 
except at Karachi, storage at all the major ports is effected in closed 
godowns of corrugated iron, concrete or masonry. At Karachi where 
rainfall is spasmodic and very low — occasionally a year may pass 
W'ithout any rain at all — ^the Fort Trust has provided open-air plinths 
paved with llag-stones for the storage of wheat, seeds, cotton and 
other commodities at the Thole Produce Yard and at Kiamari, in 
close proximity to the wharves. This system of open air storage is 
somewhat unique in India. A number of these plots have, however, 
been roofed over by the merchants to whom they are leased, and 
probably one-third of the available space is now covered by light 
sheds open on all sides. These plots are situated in the middle of 
a net work of railway sidings so that the produce, as received from 
the interior, can be discharged from the wagon directly on to the 
plinth. 

In C-alcutta a high degree of protection is necessary owing to 
tlie severity of the monsoon. Some of the wheat arriving by sea is 
stored at Karitapuker in close proximity to the Kidderpore docks in 
large completely covered-in sheds of corrugated iron. As a rule, 
however, the mills, who are probably the largest local buyers and are 
mostly situated on the Howrah side of the river Ilooghly, have their 
wheat discharged overside into barges for conveyance across the 
river to their own godowns. This saves the landing charges normally 
levied by the Port Commissioners. The mills’ receipts by rail w'hich 
are always in bags, usually arrive at Howrah and are consigned to 
the mills' private sidings. ^At Bombay the system is very much the 
same as in Calcutta, for a similar degree of protection is essential 
owung to the heavy monsoon rainfall in those parts. 

At these three ports storage may also be effected within th? city 
itself in private godowms or in dwelling houses. Cost is the chief 
consideration and at times it has been found cheaper in Karaelii to 
hire private godowns for long period storage. In CalcutLa and 
Bombay where rents are high owing to congestion it is usually 
cheaper and more convenient to utilise the special facilities provided 
by the Port authorities. 

B,— Cfosts. 

(1) In vUiLAGBS. 

In villages the wheat is stored in the rooms and dwellings of 
the cultivators or villa^fe meWjhants. If Special receptacles are 
used they are made by the women-folk of the household. In the 
United Provinces, taking into consideration the wages and cost of 
bhusa, the initial outlay in the construction of a kothi of 60 maunds 
capacity is betweai Es. 8 and Es. 9. These kotkis may last for 
several seasons with careful use. In the Central Provinces the costs 
of constructing a khondd and a bandha of 250 maunds capacity are 
estimated to be Bs. 3 and Rs. 20 respectively. In Sind the cost 
of making a palli of 30 maunds capacity, which may last for five 
years, is about Rs. 3. Thekkas made of new gunnies cost from Es. 2 
to Es. 2-8-0 while those made of hemp cloth are more expensive. 
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(2) Ik MABKsrrs. 

Punjab, — ^As already stated, wheat is usually bagged and stored 
in kothas in this province but there is a tendency to increase the 
amount stored in bulk especially in some of the larger markets such 
as Amritsar. ^ The capacity of a kotha may range from 800 to 1,200 
maunds, and the costs of storage comprise such items as rent, lining 
(bhusa for laying over the floor), handling charges on the wheat and 
depreciation of bags. The average storage period in the Punjab 
may be reckoned at about six months, and in certain markets such 
as Pazilka, in the Ferozepur district, rent is realised in advance from 
the prospective stockist for a minimum period of six months. 

The total storage charges, based upon the data relating to the 
actual costs in six markets of the Punjab*, and one in Upper Sindt 
where similar practice obtains, varies between Rs. 9 and Bs. 19 pei 
100 bags of 250 maunds for six months. This works out to between 
1.2 and 2.4 pies per maund per month, apart from any consideration 
of losses or depreciation in quality and excluding interest on capital. 
The average cost may be taken as about 1.8 pies per maund per month. 
Appendix XXXIX of which the following table is a summary sets 
out the position in detail regarding the cost of storing wheat in 
kothas. 

Cost of storage in kothas. 


— 

Total cost per 
250 maunds for 
six months. 

Cost per maund 
per month* 

Punjab, 

Amritsar 

Rs. a. p. 
12 S 0 

Pies. 

1-6 

Moga 

15 10 0 

20 

JuUundur 

9 0 0 

1-2 

Sargodha . . . . . . . c 

19 0 0 

2-4 

FaadUca . . . . . . , « 

10 14 0 

1’4 

Macleodganj Road 

13 7 0 

1-7 

Sim/, 



Sukkur 

11 13 0 

1-6 


The above costs may be compared with the charges levied by 
the operators of the elevator at Lyallpur when it was working 
between 1920 and 1925. The storage charge was originally fixed at 
.2 pie per maund per day from the beginning of the season up to 
15th July and thereafter .3 pie per maund per day. This works 
out to 6 to 9 pies per maund per month respectively. 
For a normal storage period of 6 months from July to December, the 
incidence of storage chargers at the elevator was at least five times 
greater than for ordinary kotha storage. Later this charge seems to 
have been reduced by half. 

* Amritsar, Moga, JuUundur, Sargodha, Fazilka and Macleodganj Itoad. 
fSukkur. 
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United Provinces. — In the western districts of the United Pro- 
vinces where most of the large assembling markets are situated wheat 
is stored underground in khatiis, the great majority of which are 
kachcha, i,e,, without mansonry lining. The cost of storing 250 maunds 
of wheat per season in kachcha khatiis varies from Ks. 6-10-4 at 
Hapur to Rs. 15 at Muzaffarnagar, but for pakka and cement concrete 
pits at Chandausi and Muzaffarnagar respectively the seasonal cost 
workis out to Rs. 15-5-0 and Bs. 18 (Appendix XL). In some of'^ 
these assembling markets, e.g,^ Shamli and Muzaffarnagar, where the 
sub-soil water level is high, bag storage in kothas is also common. 
In such cases storage costs per 100 bags (250 maunds) are reckoned 
to be about Rs. 17-6-10 at Shamli and Rs. 11-14-6 at Muzaffarnagar. 
At Chandausi where wheat is bulked in kothas the rent is generally 
about 8 annas per 100 maunds per month and the total cost per 250 
maunds for a period of 4 months is about Rs. 9. 

It will be seen that pakka khatti storage is relatively dearer than 
both kachcha khatti and koiha storage but taking into account the 
better condition in which the wheat is kept under the former system 
the pakka khatti or concrete pit eventually proves to be the most 
economical. 

The average period of storage in khatiis in this part of the 
province does not normally exceed eight months, but stocks held in 
koihas are usually cleared within four months from the end of the 
harvest. On this basis the cost of storage per maund per month in 
markets in the United Provinces may be summarised as follows : — 
(See also Appendices XXXIX and XL.) 


— 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1 

Average. 


Pies. 

i 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Kachoha khattis 

1-4 

0-6 

1*0 

Pakka (masonry lined or concrete) khat- 
tis . . 

1-7 

1*1 

1*4 

Kothas (in bags and in bulk) 

3 3 

1 

1*7 

2*4 


It will be observed that khatti storage in the United Provinces is 
eousiderably cheaper than kotha storage because of the longer period 
during which the goods are held in store. If the khatiis were to be 
used for short period storage only, costs would be correspondingly 
higher as the rents are payable for the whole season and the handling 
charges greater by about 50 per cent than those incurred in koiha 
storage (Appendices XXXIX and XL). Khattis are seldom, if 
ever, opened during the monsoon. Kothas, on the other hand, are 
used for more temporary storage to tide over the monsoon months 
when the pits owing to their exposed situation cannot be safely 
opened. 

Other Provinces. — In Bihar the godowns owned privately are 
often situated near the railway stations. The range of rents 
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charged is from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-9-0 per 100 bags (250 maunds) per 
month. The total cost of storage including incidentals at Patna, for 
example, is Rs. 15-10-0 for four months which is equivalent to 3 pies 
per maund per month. 

The costs of conservation in the wholesale markets of the Central 
Provinces and Bombay, where the common method of storage is in 
bags in godowns, are not dissimilar to the costs of kotha storage in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. This also seems to be the case 
with storage in underground pits. In Piparia, an important 
market in Iloshangabad district of the Central Provinces, where 
storage in khondis is very common, the cost per maund per month 
based on an actual record of expenditure works out to 1.0 pie which 
exactly corresponds with the average for kachcha khatiis in the 
United Provinces*. 

(3) At ports. 

All sea trade inward and much of the rail -borne traffic to 
Calcutta is accommodated at Kantapuker (Kidderpore Docks) in 
closed transit sheds owned by the Port Commissioners. The scale 
of charges is 3 annas per ton (or part thereof) per week (or part) 
from the first to the fourth week, i,e., equivalent to 5 pies per maund 
per month. From the fifth to the eighth week the rate is 5 annas 
per ton and thereafter 7 annas. Sheds may also be leased to traders 
in bays or sections at Rs. 60 per 1,000 square feet per month. In 
the city the customary charges made by the arhatiyas or commission 
agents to whom the produce has been consigned for sale is 1 anna 
per bag per month which is equivalent roughly to 5 pies per maund 
per month. 


*As a trpical example of the costs of khondi storage the following is a 
statement of actual expenses on 250 bags of wheat weighing approxiamtelj 
625 maunds at Piparia, an important market. 

Charges. 

Bs. a. p. 

Digging pit 12 ft. wide by 10 ft. deep and plastering the 

walls . . ..400 

2,000 patal (leaf plates) for lining . . . . 4 0 0 

2 cart-loads of dry mohwa or mango leaves . . 2 0 0 

Transportation of 250 bags from godown to khondi at 

Bs. 3-2-0 per 100 bags . . . . . , 7 13 0 

Opening up bags and filling . . . . ..280 

Mud for covering top (16 eart-loadi) and spreading on 

top . . . . . . ..200 

6 Changwars (large baskets) of hhnsa . . 18 0 

Bamming the cone (4 times) .. 10 0 

Weeding top during the rains . . . . ..040 

Hire of land (12 months) . , . . ..100 

Watching (proportionate costs on 6 pits at Bs. 4-8-0 

p. m.) for 6 months . . . . ..480 

Total cost 30 9 0 


Excluding the initial cost of digging the pit the total expense of carrying this 
quantity of wheat over 6 months, the nsual period of storage in these parts, 
was Bs. 26-9-0 which works out approximately to 1.3 pies per maund per 
month. For the purposes of comparison with the United Provinces khaiii 
storage, the item of transportation charges has been omitted. This reduces 
the cost to the figure given above, vie^t 1*0 pie per per month. 
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In Bombay, ground rent charges in covered dock storage sheds 
are Ks. 75 per 500 square feet per month while the rate for open 
yards and open sheds is 45. All goods are allowed free storage 

for 5 days in transit sheds and at the expiry of the free days an 
extra charge is levied at the rate of half wharfage which on wheat is 
Es. 1-3-0 per ton plus a surcharge of 12^ per cent. 

^ At Karachi no storage charges are levied but rents are levied for 
the plinths and sheds provided for the stacking of goods. These 
are fixed at 6 per cent, per annum on the value of land worked out 
at Rs. 12-8-0 per square yard for stacking areas and 9 per cent, per 
annum on the cost of the sheds plus actual municipal tax paid oy 
the Port Trust on the land aiidjc# sheds. At the Thole Produce 
Yard an additional charge on account of electric lighting at 8 pies 
per square yard per annum is also levied. 

(4) Costs abroad. (,Er7EVAT0B system). 

Owing to the general adoption in all the other main producing 
countries of the elevator system and bulk handling, it is not pos- 
sible to make a precise comparison of the local costs of storage with 
those of, say, Canada or Australia, for the reason that the rates 
generally quoted by the elevators are inclusive of such services as 
fixing quality, elevating, binning, weighing in and out. In Australia, 
•where the wheat is sometimes consigned to the country and terminal 
elevators in bags the charge is an “ all-in one and includes bundl- 
ing and re-consigning the empty bags back to the farmer. As an 
example of' typical costs, the handling charge in New South Wales 
from farmers’ wagons through country elevators to the terminal 
elevator has been reduced since 1935 to per bushel (60 lbs.). 
This includes storage until 28th February, roughly a three-month 
period, as Australian wheat normally ripens about November and 
begins to move out by the end of November or early December. 
After 28th February a storage charge of |d. per bushel per week is 
levied. This would be roughly equal to 6 pies per maund per 
month. 

(5) Note on the El*bvator at LtaliLpub. 

This elevator is the only one of its kind in India. (/kSVe plate on 
the opposite page.) The question of adopting the elevator system 
for the handling and storage of grain w^as mooted for the first 
time in India in 1879, in consequence of the development of the 
Indian grain trade and foreign competition. Nothing, however, 
happened till 1889 when it claimed the serious consideration of the 
Government of India. This time the movement was associated with 
a proposal to grant certain privileges to a private company and was 
vetoed by the Government in 1893. Owing to the increase in the 
cultivation of wheat in the Punjab as a result of canal irrigation and 
the consequent expansion of the port of Karachi, the question was 
again taken up in 1909 and an informal committee was appointed 
to deal with the case. The committee published its report in 1910 
and recommended the construction of port elevators at Karachi but 
found no case for grain elevators in the Punjab. 

However, as an experimental measure, the Government of the 
Punjab commenced the construction of a grain elevator at Ly allpur 
L224TOAB p 
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at the end of the war. The object of building a single elevator was 
to obtain information which might throV light on the feasibility of 
instituting an elevator system in Northern India. 

The main advantages claimed for the elevator were as follows : — 
(a) Safeguarding the cultivator from exploitation by provid- 
ing him with facilities/ to take advances on grain stored 
in the elevator. 

(h) Economy in the handling of grain owing to the use of 
mechani(*al means as against manual labour. 

(c) Elimination of losses through damage by weevils, rats, 
etc., during storage 

The elevator is equipped with fairly modern machinery driven 
by electricity and possesses 32 bins in all with a total storage capacity 
of 100,000 maunds or some 4,000 tons. It was leased to a private 
firm oi grain merchants and started work in June 1920, Government 
guaranteeing ail running expenses up to Rs. 18,000 per annum, the 
total income to be paid into the local treasury and the firm operating 
the elevator to be held free of responsibility for all losses. The total 
amount of wneat received during the first season was only about 
1,800 tons. All the wheat stored belonged to the local merchants and 
no cultivator brought his wheat direct to the elevator for storage. 
The amount of wheat stored each year dwindled steadily. In June 
and July 1925 at the height of the season, when daily arrivals in 
Lyallpur are seldom less than 300 tons, only 120 and 50 tons 
respectively, were received for binning. 

The average annual income and expenditure on the elevator 
during the fiv(' seasons of its working were Rs. 2,452 and Rs. 19,000 
respectively showing a loss of some Rs. 16,500 a year. 

The storage charges were as follows : — 

(a) 9 pics per mauiid as cleaning charges. 

(h) Rs. 1-12-0 per 100 bags as consignment charges or 1.3 pies 
per maund. 

(c) Storage charges at 0.2 pie per maund per day from the 
beginning of the s^^ason up to 15th July and thereafter 
at 0.3 pie per maund per day. 

This works out to 6 pies per maund per mensem which was con- 
sidered a fair charge in the beginning. On subsequent experience 
it seems to have been reduced to 3 pies per maund.’* The total in and 
out cliarges including storage do not appear to have been unreason* 
able when compared wdth these costs in other exporting countries, 
G.g., New South Wales. 

In view of the loss incurred by Government each year, the 
elevator was finally closed down in 3926. 

Analysing the causes of failure it seems that — 

(a) It was built at a prohibitive cost during a period of boom 
prices for both material and labour, its capital cost 
being Rs. 5 per maund of capacity. The estimate of a 
reliable British firm in 1926 was Es. 2 per maund 


*Cf, p^e 208. 
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capacity and it could probably be built even more 
cJieaply at the present time, 

(6) There was general dissatisfaction about the grading of 
wheat done by the Superintendent who was a repre- 
sentative of the firm itself interested in the wheat 
trade. 

(c) The chief buyers of wheat in Lyallpur being the local 

millers who had their own arrangements for cleaning 
wheat, no premium was offered for the clean produce 
which came out of the elevator. 

(d) None of the advantages claimed for elevators were actually 

realised, for the wheat stored was attacked by weevils 
in the first year, no zamindar brought in his wheat for 
storing and the storage charges were considered too 
high by the merchants. 

Tt should also be pointed out that the elevator was badly sited 
in a constricted area at some considerable distance from the market. 
The Punjab Government has from time to time tried to lease the 
elevator to private enterprise but without success and it has been 
lying idle since 1926. 

C. — Loss in storage. 

This is a difficult factor to assess with accuracy, for not only do 
methods of storage differ widely but the condition of the wheat just 
])rior to storage also varies as regards moisture content, etc. The 
type and location of the granary has a direct bearing on loss during 
the storage period. Apart from natural shrinkage, losses in wheat 
may occur by weevil damage and through the ravages of rats, white 
ants and other vermin, deterioration in quality is also liable to 
occur in i)it storage as a result of the grain coming into contact 
with seepage water from the sides of the pit, particularly if it 
happens to be Icachcha, 

(1) Variations or losses in weight. 

Practical men in the trade estimate the amount of natural 
shrinkage to be round about 1 per cent, between the time wheat 
is harvested and the onset of the monsoon. Thereafter the tendency 
is to gain, owing to the increased humidity of the atmosphere, the 
amount of gain depending upon the location of stocks and the 
method of storage. In the Punjab 'where even during the monsoon 
months the humidity is not high the gain in weight is estimated by 
the trade to be between ^ and 1 per cent. In the United Provinces 
where rainfall is higher the usual increase in weight may be taken 
as amounting to about 2 per cent for pit-stored wheat and a little 
more for grain stored above-ground in kothas. It should, however, 
be noted that while pit-stored wheat retains its gain in weight right 
up to the time the pit is opened, in the case of <feo^lio-stored wheat 
this gain beg;iiis to disappear vrtth the close of the monsoon. At 
Karachi, stocks of wheat are fully exposed to the damp sea breezes 
and the gain at this port may in extreme cases amount to as much 
as 5 per cent by the end of September. Thereafter the humidity 
Ii224IOAB ^ 
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decreases and with the hot dry land breezes of October shrinkage sets 
in and the weight gained earlier begins to disappear. These facts 
are always taken into account in price quotations. So much so that 
the cost of carrying wheat over the monsoon is reckoned by some 
merchants to be off-set by the gain in weight. 

(2) Weevil damage. 

After the monsoon in addition to natural shrinkage the depreda- 
tions of weevils are largely responsible for loss in weight. The 
important weevils are the Calandra Oryzae (susri or suri^ali) and 
the Trogodei'nia Khapra (khapra). The condition most favourable 
for their development is a warm moist atmosphere such as is com- 
monly experienced over the great portion of the Wheat producing 
areas from the end of Juno or early July until the end of September. 

Wheat stored in bulk in earthen bins in the villages, as described 
earlier, is liable to weevil attack, as the larvtn of the weevil survive 
from .season to season in the cracks and crevices in the walls and 
floors of the containers. The cultivators in the different parts of the 
country try to combat this source of loss by mixing up tobacco and 
nim leaves, chillies, ashes, etc., with the wheat. In Sind, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces the chief agents employed are sand, nim 
leaves and chillies. Onions are occasionally used in Sind. Nim 
leaves are most popular in the Central Provinces. Containers made 
from straw, reed matting and wicker-Work were reported by many 
cultivators to give more adequate protection against weevil attack. 

Owing to the greater exposed surface the Joss from weevil is more 
severe when wheat is stored iu sacks than when bulked. Soft 
varieties suffer most. It has been observed, and confirmation has 
been obtained during the course of this survey that durum and 
emmer wheats are relatively immune from weevil attack. In the 
Punjab, wheat stored with a protective layer of sand, top and 
bottom, was found to be fairly immune from heavy infestation and, 
therefore, the loss Was very little. A number of merchants and culti- 
vators interrogated in the Eastern Punjab stated that if the wheat 
was mixed with an equal amount of sand and then stored with a 
further protective layer of sand, damage over long periods Would not 
exceed 1 per cent. At Shamli, an important exporting centre, in the 
Western United Provinces, it is the practice to sprinkle powdered 
lime over each layer of bags. This is suppo»sed to protect the wheat 
against weevil attack. 

It is noteworthy that pit-stored (khatfi) wheat in the United 
Provinces is not greatly subject to weevil attack. The reason would 
seem to be that as the pits are dug in the form of a truncated cone 
narrowing upwards, the wheat in a full pit presents a very small 
exposed area to the air and, as weevils do not penetrate to a depth 
of more than 9 inches or a foot, the extent of the damage is relatively 
small. 

In the area of intensive cultivation in the western United 
Provinces where large stocks are accumulated in pits and kothas 
wheat stored in tlie latter is usually disposed of hy November in 
order to avoid excessive loss by weevil. 
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It may perhaps be of interest to compare the present methods of 
protecting bulk-stored wheat from insect damage in India with the 
^suggestions of an authority in Germany where the question of pro- 
tecting stocks of cereals and products against gas attack has been 
receiving careful consideration. It is pointed out that cereals are 
easily damaged by chemical warfare since they readily absorb gases 
and the suggestion is made that the grain should be stored in high 
piles, flat topped piles being avoided, and that the grain should then 
be covered wdth siliceous earth or a mixture of earth and peat. It 
will be observed that these recommendations do not differ very 
greatly from the proc^edure adopted in India to combat the weevil 
pest. 

As it is obviously impossible to apportion loss or wastage in 
storage to the different damaging agencies with any degree of 
actairacy, the estimates as reirards wastage from weevil infestation 
are based on Ihe scab's of allo^^ances laid down by trading associa- 
tions in various parts of the country. As a result of experience it 
may be observed that new ero]) wheat is generally free from the 
weevil attack up to July. Further the loss by this pest is greater 
in tlie town than in the villages. 

In the Punjab the weevil loss is estimated as being between 2 
and 5 per cent for an average i)eriod of six months storage. Where 
stocks are held. U[) to the end of the season, a loss of about 8 per 
cent is apparently not considered unusual. The Provincial Market- 
ing Officer of the United Province's places the loss due to weevils 
between 1 and 6 jier cent depending upon the period and method 
of storage. At Karachi after six months storage the loss due to this 
agency alone amoun;ts to from J to 5 per cent in the case of soft 
wheat and from 2 to 3 per cent for the hard types. 

A rougli idea as to the increase in loss as the season advances 
may be gathered from the scale of tolerances relating to weevilled 
grain which some of the more important trade associatioas have 
adopted. For instance, the contract of one association at Lyallpur 
allows only i per cent weevilled grains during Ear (June-July). 
During the following months of Saivan (July -August), Bhadon 
(August-Sept ember), Asoj (September-October), and Katik (Octo- 
ber-November) the maximum percentage allowed rises to 1, 2, 3 and 
4 respectively. From Maghar (November-Decernber) to Magh 
(January-February) up to 5 per cent is allo\ved and from Phagun 
(Pcbruary-March) to Baisakh (April-May) up to 6 per cent. 

At Okara, another important market in the Punjab, the local 
contract basis for weevilled grains varies from i per cent, during 
Ear (June-July) to 2 per cent after Bhadon (August-September), 
the rejection limit in all cases being 4 per cent. 

At Karachi the scales arc settled from month to month by the 
Joint Grain and See^s Committee in accordance with the actual 
(jondition of local stocks. The free tolerances during the 1935 and 
1936 seasons ranged from i per cent in August to 2 per cent from 
November to April and the rejection limits for the same periods 
varied from 1 to 6 per cent respectively. The Calcutta contract 
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aUdws a free tolerance of 3 per cent in all deliveries from July to 
May. 

A compromise between the various conditions obtaining in 
different parts of the country was arrived at recently when an 
informal meeting between the representatives of a number of 
important grain trade associations and the Central Marketing Staff 
agreed to the following scale of tolerances and rejection limits 
governing weevilled wheat. This fairly accurately reflects the 
minimum and maximum degrees of loss or wastage likely to occur 


under normal or average conditions. 





Free 

Rejection 



tolerance. 

if over. 

April- July 

. . 

. . ?«/ 

2% 

Autfust-Soptomber 


l7o 

2i% 

October 

. . 

1% 

3% 

November 

. . 


34% 

Decern ber* M arch 


2% 

5?/o 


If the loss during these different periods be taken as midway 
between the respective limits of the free tolerance and rejection 
point, the total weevil damage from harvest to harvest incurred on 
the 5 million tons which are estimated to enter the trade, works out 
to approximately 106,000 tons representing rather more than ‘3 per 
cent of the total quantity. Exporting firms, it may be observed, 
a&seas the loss from weevil at about 2J per cent. 

Regarding the wastage in the village, the cultivator, as already 
stated, generally takes better care of his supplies, and particularly 
his seed wheat, than the trader. Moreover, the quantity retained 
by the producer is not carried over long periods and consequently 
the loss during storage, at source, is relatively small. These cir- 
cumstances also apply to the casual or landless labourer, whose 
wages, usually paid in kind, have been reckoned to account for 
500,000 tons. Most of this wheat is consumed a month (»r two 
after the harvest. The quantity really affected by weevils is, there- 
fore, that which is stocked by the large zamtndars or malguzars and 
the village trader. Out of a total of some 4^ million tons estimated 
to be retained on the holding or in the villages for seed, barter, 
wages in kind and all other purposes, probably not Icvss than 2 million 
tons are held by these agencies with whom the general conditions of 
storage are very similar to those obtaining in the large wholesale 
markets. Applying the same rate of loss as has been taken for the 
5 million tons entering trade, viz,, 2 per cent, the wastage at this 
point would be about 42,000 tons. 

The total wastage due to this pest in the country as a whole 
seems, therefore, to be not lecss than about 150,000 tons representing 
1.6 per cent of the average crop. In terms of value based on 
average up-country prices for 1935-36, this loss may be expressed 
at about Rs. 97 lakhs. 

(3) Damage by damp. 

As a rule only wheat stored in kachcha underground pits is 
liable to damage by damp. In the United Provinces markets where 
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the underground system of storage prevails most extensively, 
enquiries regarding the actual amount of damage suffered by wheat 
stored in pits as a result of contact with damp show that at Ilapur 
the percentage of wholly damaged grain separated from the pit- 
stored wheat between October and April varied from 1.2 to 1.5. At 
Muzaffarnagar in kachcha pits opened in February and March the 
proportion of damaged grain amounted to 1.7 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the n^w concrete pits in this market the wheat affected 
was less than 0.1 per cent. In the pakka (brick lined) pits of 
Chandausi the actual loss was found to be in the neighbourhood of 
1 per cent. At Sliamli the corresponding figures ranged from 0.5 to 
1.7 per cent. 

In addition, however, to the internal and superficial damage, 
wheat stored in kachcha pits develops an obnoxious musty smell, and 
in Hapur, probably the largest wheat market of the United Provinces, 
a fixed discount of 4 annas per maund is allowed by the trade on old 
pit-slored wheat tendered after March (Chait). This includes an 
allowance for damaged wheat known as hhagar, all of which has to 
be accepted by the buyer of the pit according to local usage. In 
this respect also the improved system of storage in concrete pits at 
Muzaffarnagar shows an advantage. The owner of wheat so stored 
not only benefits on account of the lower proportion of damaged grain 
but his produce does not develop the unpleasant smell normally 
ai'-sociated wdth kachcha pit storage and it consequently fetches a 
premium of about li annas per maund over the kachcha pit-stored 
W'heat. 

Owing to the incidence of floods during the monsoon and for 
other obvious reasons it is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate 
as to the total loss due to damp in the country on the whole. In the 
large assembling markets in the west of the United Provincv^b where 
ir*ore than 100,fK)0 tons are annually stored in khattis, the discount 
for damaged wheat {hhagar) Iwould, under normal Conditions, 
amount to roughly Rs. 20,000 annually taking the rate of damage at 
a conservative figure of I per cent and valuing it on the customary 
basis of one-third of the y>riee of sound wheat. The discount for 
the obnoxious smell wliich //-stored wheat develops is usually 
6 pies per maund and represents roughly T^. 85,000. 

(4) Vermin attack. 

Rats are also the cause of much loss to stored wheat. Rodents, 
unlike weevil, commence their depredations right trcin the thresh- 
ing floor and continue until the Mwnt eventually enters into con- 
sumption. In port centres like Calcutta and Bombay a constanit 
warfiare is beitng waged by special staffs to destroy the pests chiefly 
by fumigation with hyanide gas. In other areas outbreaks of plague 
give rise to spasmodic campaigns for the elimination of rats but 
apparently no general effort is made to organise systematic rat 
weeks as in England. It is in«possible to estimate the amount 
of damage done by this pest throughout the country. White ants 
cause considerable loss in Upper Sind markets, and the damage done 
to bulk wheat is greater than that to wheat stored in bags. Estimates, 
'from a wide range of sources place the amount of this loss at pro- 
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portions varying from 1 to 5 per cent. Probably it will be regarded 
an only a conservative estimate to reckon the average loss to the total 
^crop at something between 1 and 2 per cent. 

(5) Totaxi value of losses. 

The estimates arrived at in the previous sections place the total 
wastage caused by weevil at a minimum of roughly 150,000 tons or 
1.6 per cent of an average crop. Loss by damp can only be 
assessed in terms of value and where a customary basis of allowances 
exists as, for example, in the markets an the west of the United 
Provi^ntoes, it is possible to arrive at some kind of approximation. 
It apf)ears that in this area alone rather more than Rs. 1,00,000 are 
conceded by sellers in the shape of discount* for deterioration. 
It is impossible to say what allowances are recovered in other 
centres. Ix)sa by vermin attack has been reckoned to account 
for anything beUveen 1 and 2 per cent of the total crop and 
Hvould represent an average of 150,000 tons. The total wastage, 
therefore, from the^e major causes amounts to about 3 per cent 
of the total crop from harvest to harvest. Some confirma- 
tion of this estimate may be seen in the outturns of wheat stored at 
Chandausi (United Provinces). Actual records covering 30 kofhas 
onginally filled with 34,733 maunds of wheat showed that after 
clearance at various times from September to April there v^as a 
shortage of 1,032 maunds which is roughly equivalent to a h^ss of 
3 per cent. It is significant that, had the entire quantity originally 
filled been held over until Marcli or April, the shortage? would 
inevitably have exceeded 3 per cent. 

All the evidence, therefore, tends to show that the conservative 
figure of 3 per cent may be reckoned as the minimum seasoriai loss. 
In terms of quantity this can hardly be much less than 300,000 tons 
wliich expressed in current valuest represents about 2.4 crorcs of 
rupees. 

D. — Comparison between different methods of storage. 

The relative merits of the different methods of conservation 
adopted may be gauged by comparing the costs after having regard 
to losses or wastage and deterioration in quality. For the sake of 
proper comparison the storage costs should refer to large assembling 
and stocking centres where the systems adopted are divei'scj and 
likely to be fairly representative of conditions throughout India. 
Such centres are to be found in the west of the United Provinces 
where large scale conservation is practised in bulk and bags botli in 
pits and above ground, and the important market of Muzaffarnagar 
Htay be taken as a typical example for the purpose of giving a detailed 
analysis of the costs of various systems of storage, particularly as 
this market possesses the only system of storage in cement-concrete 
pits. 

The three methods of large scale conservation already described 
are bulk storage underground and bulk or bag storage in koihas or 

*At 6 picfli per maund. 

t Average of Augu«t>Septeinber (1936) prices at Lyallpur and Haput, 
<Ra. 2-15-0 per mauiid). 
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godowns. The relative eoets based on actuals, of storing 250 uiaunds 
of wheat at Muzaffamagar for 8 months — the average period for 
which wheat is held in the western districts of the United Provinces — 
are shown in detail in Appendix XLI of which the following table 
is a summary : — 

Pits. Kothas. 


.«^K. 

r 

' 

/ ^ 


Concrete. 

Kachcha. 

(in bulk). 

(in bags). 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

* 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1. Storing charge . . 

. 18 

0 

0 

ih 

0 

0 

10 7 

6 

15 

14 

a 

2. Loss in storage . . 

3. Discount for dampness or deterio- 







15 10 

0 

31 

4 

0 

ration in quality 




19 

8 

6 

3 14 

6 

7 

13 

0 

Total 

18 

0 

0 

34 

8 

6 

30 0 

0 

54 

15 

6 

1 for gain in weight 

. 3 

2 

0 

12 

S 

0 






Total net cost 

14 

14 

0 

22 

0 

6 

30 0 

0 

54 15 

6 

Equivalent per maund per 












month (pies) 


1-4 



21 


2*9 



5-3 



It is clear, therefore, that storing in underground concrete pits is 
the most economical proposition in spite of the fact that the total 
actual storing charges are higher than those incurred in other 
methods. Although the cost of material (hhusa) for lining and 
tile filling and emptying charges are lower in the ease of wheat 
stored in concrete pits, the item of rent is almost double iliat of 
Jcachcha pits and kothas and is responsible for the greater cost. All 
the concrete granaries in Muzaffamagar belong to the local Grain 
Trading Association or Chamber of Commerce and they originally 
cost approximately Rs. JlOO each to construct, a sum far in excess 
of the cost of digging a kachcha pit. Tlie item of rent has been 
calculated at Rs. 15 for 250 mauiids on the basis of Rs. 27 per season 
for the total carrying capacity of a pit (450 maunds). 
This latter charge is inclusive of Il>s. 2, a contribution for certain 
social services, the present object being to build a females hos])itaL 
The actual seasonal charge for storage fixed by the Chamber of 
Corm''ieree, is therefore Rs. 25 per pit, which, having regard to the nor- 
mal returns on other landed property in the same market, is excessive 
and could well be reduced to Rs. 18. The object, however, of charg- 
ing this relatively high rental is to enable the o'wners to recover their 
capital outlay as speedily as possible and the fact that even at these 
enhanced rates all the available accommodation is filled immediately 
after the harvest, points to the success of this enterprise. 

Compared with net costs in other important markets, with 
possibly the single exception of Ilapur, concrete })it storage for 
long terms works out cheaper. At Hapur the nature of the 
soil is said to lend itself to the construction of underground dugouts 
and the fact that the number of pits at Ilapur is the largest and 
have the greatest capacities of any in Northern India seems to 
boar this out. During the war and immediate post-war boom period 
the number of pits at Hapur and elsetvhere, expanded rapidly until 
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there were and are atill to-day, some 2,500 pits in Hapur itself. Of 
these probably less than one-haJf have been regularly filled in recent 
years and in consequence local rentals have fallen heavily until they 
are, at Es. 6 per pit of about 700 to 800 maunds capacity, the 
cheapest not only in the United Provinces but probably in other 
parts of India. The total cost of storing wheat at Hapur on the 
basis of a 250 maunds unit for 8 months is Ks. 6-10-4 to which 
should be added Es. 17-7-6 the customary discount for quality 
deterioration less Es. 12-8-0 adjustment for gain in weight at 2 
per cent. The net total ‘cost, therefore, amounts to Es. 11-9-10 as 
compared with Es. 34-14-0 for concrete pits at Muzaffarnagar. If 
the rentals of the latter, how^over. were based more on local conditions 
and actual costs, there can be no question as to which system would 
bo the cheaper or more efficient. 

Mention has already been made of the seasonal terms which 
invariably apply to the letting of all types of pits but this Joes not 
prevent the lessee from using the pit for short term storage or for 
broken periods wdtliin the season. Under the latter circumstances 
the costs of storage would obviously rise in proi)ortion as the period 
was shorter. For short term storage, concrete pits, by reason, of the 
high rental charges, are by no means the cheapest. Further, wastage 
by weevil infestation normally commences only after duly, hence 
the protection afforded by concrete pits against this soun'o of loss 
is hardly necessary if it is only intended 1o Keep the wlieal Tor two, 
three or even four months. The net cost of different methods of 
storing 250 maunds for 4 months at Muzaffarnagar are also shown 
in Appendix XLI from which it will be seen that for short periods 
the four systems completely change their relative positions. Bulk 
storage in hothas costs Es. 4-14-6 and turns out to be the least 
ex])en8ive. Bag storage at Es. 11-2-0 is the next cheapest. Concrete 
pits storage works out to Es. 16-7-0 and l-achcha khattis are the dearest 
at Es. 21-4-0. For short periods, therefore, bulk storage in 7,'Othas 
gives the best results, as apart from low in-and-out charges, the 
w*heat so held can be more conveniently and safely handled, parti- 
cularly during the monsoon when the unsheltered situation of the 
pits renders their opening a procedure attended by a certain amount 
of risk. There seems no reason, however, why the latter objection 
should not be removed by roofing over compactly arnmged concrete 
)>its of the M^izaffarnagar type although this would be impossible in 
tJje case of the isolated kachcha pits of other districte. 

E. — Storage costs in relation to the seasonal fluctuation in prices. 

The cost of conservation is one of the factors which determines 
post-harvest prices. Lower costs would tend to reduce seasonal 
price differences and thereby benefit both producer and consumer. 
In the previous sections storage costs have been shown to vary eon- 
si (lf*rably from district to district and according to the different 
methods practised. 

That the purchase of wheat at harvest time and holding it for 
a period is normally profitable is shown in Appendix XLII. Having 
regard to the current rate of return on investments in general, the 
a^'crage rate of net profit earned by wheat stock-holders is apparently 
high and (over and above 8 per cent interest allowed on capital) 
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ranges from 5.4 per cent to 15.3 per cent per annum according to 
the market and type of storage adopted. Occasional years may be 
niiprofitable from the stock-holder’s point of view owing to abiior- 
malties in the season or general market conditions, but such losses 
are offset by ** hedging ’’ on the ‘^futures” markets which exist 
in the large centres where stocks are held. 

It wiould appear that the pronounced seasonal decline in prices 
which takes place shortly after harvest could be substantially reduced 
at the same time allowing a very fair margin of profit to the holders of 
stocks. 

It is not possible to generalise for all markets but to take one 
example, say, Chandausi wliere the average harvest price for the 
period 1931 1 35 was 21 per cent or Re. 0-8-1 per maund below the 
post-han^est peak in P^ebniary, and the approximate cost of storage 
in khattis (including 8 jxjr cent interest) over a period of S months 
works out at 10 per cent of the harvest prices, the average rise 
in price over the usual clearing months, December, January and 
IVbruary amounted to Re. O-G-10 per maund or 17.7 per cent leaving 
a clear margin of 7.8 per cent in 8 months, equivalent to 12 per cent 
per annum. 

As already shown, the concrete Muzaffarnagar type of storage 
results in a saving in costs over ka-chcha pits — mainly owing to reduced 
wastage — amounting to H per cent. In the calculation of costs 
referred to above 8 per cent has been allowed on capital since banks 
normally advance only on 75 per cent of the value at 6 per 'cent 
and stock-holders may have to pay more on the market for the 
balance. With reliable storage and if the stocks are adequately 
‘‘ hedged ” on the futures ’’ markets, it should seem possible to 
obtain funds at, say, 5 per cent on 85 per cent of the value. This 
would reduce the costs by another 1 or IJ per cent. The net 
ti*ading margin would then be increased to 15 or 16 per cent per 
annum. 

Although the present margin of profit is high the risks are also 
high, but with risks of damage and price risks reduced to a minimum 
through reliable storage and “ futures markets such a high rate 
of net profit must inevitably become unstable. It would attract 
investors who would be prepared to pay more for the growers’ 
wheat at hafvest time or alternatively growers themselves would 
find sufficient inducement to co-operate for storing and holding 
their wheat in the central markets until the harvest depression had 
disappeared. 

A society of producers formed merely for the purpose of storing 
and holding wheat off the markets temporarily is, judging by the 
experience of other countries, likely to get into difficulties by holding 
to(> much wheat for too long a period until in the end it is left with 
an unsaleable surplus. For such a society to be successful it would 
have to pursue an extensive and active sales policy. 

In India unfortunately co-operative trading in wheat, will 
appear later, is largely confined to local trade. It would mean some- 
thing like a revolution in the present system of co-operation before 
societies of producers would be capable of offering wheat for sale 
regularly in the distant consuming markets throughout the country. 
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F. — ^Total storage accommodation. 

No records of stocks are kept at any of the .markets in India 
with the exception of one or two of the larger assembling centres 
such as Hapur or Muzaffarnagar in the west of the United Provinces 
where pit storage is a normal feature. Even in such cases the records 
are incomplete as they represent only the stocks held in pits registered 
with thftJocal Grain Trading Association by members for the purpose 
of possible tender against “ futures deliveries. In the Punjab 
where storage in kothas is largely practised no records ai*e maintained 
by any of the associations. 

It should be borne in mind that tlie amount of accommodatiop 
utilised for grain storage in this country is extremely elastic. In 
Europe, America, Australia and in most other countries the storage 
of grain is localised in warehouses or elevators specially built tor 
the purpose and situated usually in close proximity to rail and 
shipping facilities. In India, however, similar conditions exist only 
at the major ports, and there also to a relatively limited extent. Tn 
Karachi, for example, wheat may at times be stored in large quanti- 
ties not only in the port authority’s sheds near the harbour but 
also in godowiis scattered about in the city. In the upcountry 
markets, apart from the comparatively small number of kothuH and 
khattis, in the more important centres, there are few places exclus- 
ively reserved for grain storage. Any kind of covered accommoda- 
tion is liable to be put to this service as occasion arises. The rooms 
of’ houses are commonly used when required, as are also verandahs, 
courtyards or any other place affording protection from the elements. 

Amritsar (Punjab) is probably the most important upcouiitry 
market from the point of view of storage. The local storage capacity 
is about 75180 thousand tons but it is unusual for the total amount 
of accommodation available to be taxed to the full during the imme- 
diate post-harvest period. The maximum stocks are not more 
than 60|65 thousand tons. During the month of September and 
October 1936 local sto(5ks were not far below 50,(K)() tons. It is 
significant that grain storage in this city is not centred m any 
special lo<?ality. In spite of great congestion within the city walls 
it was found that large quantities of wheat are stored on the gromiti 
floors and occasionally even in the upper floors of dwelling houses 
oflen situated at some distance from the market, and in Ucirrow 
cul-de-sacs inaccessible to vehicular traffic. This entfuls a consider- 
able amount of man-handling in the transfer of the bags and their 
contents to the place of storage. plate facing page 202). Some- 

w^hat similar conditions obtain in varying degrees at Delhi, Cawnpore 
and other lar^^e congested urban centres. 

The total storage capacity aaid the amount of stocks held at 
djfl['ei»ent times of the year is therefore extremely difficult to esliiuate. 
It would appear from enquiries made during this survey that it 
vrould be reasonable to assume that the potential capacity far exceeds 
the demand normally made upon it. At Ilapur (United Provinets), 
for instance, there are, apart from kothas or godowns, about 2,500 
khattis with an approximate capacity of 70 to 75 thousand tons. 
During the past three years the actual stocks of wheat in khaUis do 
not seem to have exceeded one-third of the maximum storage 
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capacity at any time of the year. Similar conditions were alao 
observed at Deoband, another important market in the same area. 
There are at this place some 1,500 khaiiis with a total storage 
capacity of possibly 18 to 20 thousand tons but the maximiun stocks 
held in this market in recent years occurred in 1933-34 when the 
total amount is estimated to have been about 8,000 tons. In 1935-36 
the maximiim stocks were about 1,000 tons lower. At Shamli, also 
in the same neighbourhood, the number of pits usually filled at the 
end of the harvest period is about 1,500 representing about 14 to 15 
thousand tom but a number of khattis lie empty each season. At 
Ilathras, 250 pits, equivalent to about 5,000 tons are the maximum 
normally filled in any one year. In Chandausi both pit and kotha 
storage are practised. About a hundred pits are usually filled, 
rcpre.senting an average of rather less than 4,000 tons. To this 
figure an equal amount of wheat normally kept in kothas must be 
added. The total stocks at Chandausi are therefore about 8,000 tons. 
In the Punjab, the storage capacity also varies considerably. It 
has already been mentioned that Amritsar is the most important 
market in this respect. Lyallpur, Sargodha, Gojra, Jaranwala, all 
canal colony markets, have storing accommodation for 30 to 40 
tliousand tons each. The actual stocks held are, however, estimated 
tf) range from 50 per cent of capacity at Sargodha to about 75 per 
cent at the other markets in question. At Dhuri, a large market 
in Patiala State the local storage capacity is between 9,000 and 10,000 
t(ms. In 1935-36 the highest stocks occurred in August and Septem- 
ber and were about 3,000 tons or roughly one-third of the total 
available capacity. 

On the other hand there are markets such as Meerut (United 
Provinces) where storage accommodation is insufficient. Out of the 
approximate harvest season ^s arrival of 11 or 12 thousand tons about 
two-thirds are diverted to Ilapur for this reason. As a result later 
in the season Meerut has to re-import wheat for local requirements. 

At the Ports, the potential storage capacity for all types of 
commodities is very large. Karachi is the main wheat port of India 
and, if all the facilities provided by the Port Commissioners were 
availed of to the exclusion of any other commodity, it is possible that 
about 450,000 tons of wheat could be accommodated apart from 
godowns in the city. The total open air stacking area amounts to 
603,594 square yards with capacity for some 300,000 tons of wheat. 
Covered accommodation aggregates 180,418 square yards affording 
shelter and space for about 150,000 tons. Including godowns in the 
city well over 500,000 tons of 'wheat could be comfortably held in 
Karachi. In point of fact the approximate stocks of wheat, as will 
be seen from Appendix XLIII, have been very variable ranging from 
a few thousand tons to nearly 129 thousand tons in August 1934, 
The Bombay and Calcutta Port authorities, as at Karachi, do not 
allot any special godowns or areas for wheat storage. The total 
floor area at these t^wo Ports is exceedingly large and if necessary 
could accommodate several years' wheat requirements of these cities. 

The total amount of stocks estimated to have been held at the 
three main Ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, during 1933-34 
and 1934-36 are also given in Appendix XLIII. It will be seen 
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that the maximum stocks ever held in any one month were about 190 
thousand tons. 

O'. — Mill stocks. 


Stocks of wheat maintained by the mills vary with the policy 
of their owners or managing agents. The stocks of Vheat held by 
jmill on the last day of each month for a period of one year are 
given below and may perhaps be regarded as typical of upcountry 
(mills situated in or near large producing areas. No hard or fast 
•rule appears however to be followed as the play of economic factors 
such as price and demand for the product must necessarily influence 
stocks of raw material. These factors may vary from year to year 
so that while it might be expedient to carry large supplies during a 
•certain period in one year, it ‘would be most undesirable to adopt 
Wie same policy in another. 


End of month stocks of wheat at a mill. 




Maunds. 

1935-- 


Maunds. 

June . . 

. . 

7.419 

January 

. . 

4,821 

July . . 


8,600 

February 

. . 

2,767 

August 


6,871 

March . . 

. . 

6,100 

September 


6,211 

April . . 

. . 

637 

October 

November 

December 


14,710 
8,061 
.. 4,690 

May . . 


9,197 


It wdll be seen that the heaviest stocks of wheat held by this 
mill occur in October, which month also shows the greatest milling 
activity. Thereafter stocks generally diminish and the smallest 
balances fall during the period December to April. The ‘ lowest 
point is reached in April with only 637 maunds or 23 J tons. As the 
end of the latter month coincides wdlli the height of the harvest 
period in the neighbouring areas it would ap})ear that every effort 
is made to work off the old stocks of wheat prior to the arrival of 
the new crop in May. 

H. — Seasonal variation in stocks. 


The periodicity of stoclcs is illustrated graphically in the 
diagram on page 224. The periodicity is very marked at Karachi 
and the two upcountry markets which have been taken as typical 
examples. Stocks are at their highest between June and August 
and thereafter tend steadily to decrease reaching low points just 
prior to the new season’s harvest. At the large consuming ports 
such as Calcutta and Bombaj^, stocks are liable to greater fluctua- 
tion. Nevertheless these are usually higher between May and 
August than at any other time of the year. During 1934-35, 
however, serious competition between two shipping companies 
operating in the coastal trade resulted in the undercutting of freight 
rates. Accordingly shipments by sea to Calcutta and Bombay were 
exceptionally large during the latter part of the monsoon and in 
the autumn. Stocks at these two ports tended to rise rather later 
than the normal period. At Bombay, for example, stocks rose 
sharply between October and November 1934, while at Calcutta the 
rise started in August, reached the peak in October, fell slightly in 
December and rose again to a new high point in February 1935. 
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INTER-CHAPTER SEVEN. 

Many and various are the methods of storage prac- 
tised throughout India, from small woven paMis or 
thekkm in the villages holding only a few maunds each 
to the large godowns at the ports capable of storing 
hundreds of tons. In most of the upcoimtry markets 
storage is done in a kotha (generally a room in the 
arhatiyas* shop or a portion of a dwelling house adapted 
for the purpose) or a khatti (or kliondi) — a pit in the 
ground lined with mud and hhusa (kachcha) or masonry, 
or concrete (pakka) — capable of holding from 250 to 
1,000 maimds but usually about 450 or 500 maunds each. 

The new system of concrete khattis erected by the 
local grain trade association at Muzaffarnagar is worthy 
of serious attention. Storage of this type, if specially 
provided with some form of roofing to make handling 
possible during the monsoon months and if constructed 
in close proximity both to the railway and to the market, 
would form a suitable model for the reorganisation of 
storage accommodation in all the main assembling 
markets. Not only is the Muzaffarnagar concrete 
storage a paying investment for the trade association, 
but it safeguards tlie grain in large measure against 
damage during storage so that it sells at a premium over 
wheat stored in kachcha khattis. On that account 
although the prime cost and seasonal charge are higher 
for concrete pit storage it is in the end cheaper and more 
ecor|jomical than storage in kachcha pits. It may be 
observed incidentally that judging from the experience 
with the elevator at LyaUpur this form of storage is not 
suited to Indian conditions. 

Owing to defective storage large losses are incurred 
each year by dampness and weevils as well as other 
vermin such as rats and white ants. The total loss is, on 
the most conservative estimate, about 3 lakh tons a year 
valued at over Rs. 2 . 4 crores. Any money devoted to the 
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elimination or control of thid enormous loss would be 
money well spent. 

At present the risks of storage are high not only 
owing to the amount of damage in storage but also on 
account of price risks. Storage costs are also, there- 
fore, high and tend to produce a serious depression in 
prices at harvest time. 

It seems clear that the risks can be largely elimi- 
nated or reduced by improved storage and by improved 
organisation for “ hedging ” stored grain on the 
“ futures ” markets. If this were done the present 
net margin of nearly 8 per cent gain could apparently 
he almost doubled. Assuming, however, that the 
traders’ margin, by force of competition, remains at its 
present level the large drop in growers’ prices at har- 
vest time — amounting to almost 20 per cent at some 
centres — should on that account be reduced by something 
like 8 per cent. 

In view of the substantial gains to be achieved for 
aU concerned — growers, merchants and consumers alike 
— every inducement and encoimagement should be given 
to trade associations or others operating in the large 
upcountry assembling markets to concentrate and im- 
prove the storage accommodation on the lines indicated 
and to make available a reliable system of “ hedging ” 
wheat stocks on the basis of standard “ futures ” con- 
tracts capable of being dealt in not only by local traders 
but also by buyers in the more distant consuming mar- 
kets. This point is, however, more fully dealt with in a 
previous chapter dealing with standardisation. 

Incidentally the gain in weight of wheat stored in 
exnosed conditions — due to the absorption of moisture — 
is likely to blind some people to the need for improved 
storage and in some cases even give rise to opposition. 
Under a standard contract such wheat will no doubt in 

IiJ24IOAB Q 
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due course be discounted or a premium given for dry 
wheat. Investigations are proceeding at the instance of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch 
for determining the natural moisture content of 
wheat under different conditions in various districts 
with a "view to establishing a basis for a fair rate of 
deduction. 

The total available storage accommodation of all 
kinds in India is difficult to estimate and there is no 
regular record of the amount of stocks held, or of the 
unount of carry over in March from one year to the 
next. Figures obtained in the course of this survey 
from various centres show, as might be expected, that 
stocks are normally at their highest in June, July and 
August, by far the greatest concentration taking place 
in the upcountry markets. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the carry over at the end of the year in any 
district usually exceeds more than about two months’ 
supply. It should, perhaps, be observed that the trends 
of stocks at the various ports do not always correspond 
with one another or with stocks in the upcountry mar- 
kets. 

Having regard to the bearing of stocks on day to 
day prices it is essential that a proper system should be 
devised for regularly collecting, recording and pub- 
lishing the stocks held at a number of the chief port 
and upcountry markets. A beginning in this direction 
has already been made by broadcasting weekly, along 
with prices, the stocks reported by a number of the 
leading trade associations. 
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OHAPTEB Vm— HANDLINO AND TBANSPOBTATION. 

A.— Handling. 

(1) On the farm. 

The methods of dealing with produce on the farm are 
simpie. Where the cultivator is obliged to dispose of portion 
of his crop directly from the threshing floor, the produce is generally 
weighed over by the buyer who may be either the village haniya or 
tradesman or one of the numerous itinerant dealers. Only occa^ 
flionally is this done by the cultivator himself. Sometimes the village 
weighman is employed to weigh over the goods to the buyer in which 
case he often fulfils the role of broker, his services being paid by the 
seller either in cash or kind. 

In Northern India and particularly in the Punjab until the 
end of the last century wheat and other grain used to be handled 
entirely in bulk until it reached the market. Sheets of strongly ? 
woven fabric made from hemp, wool or cotton were used in the- 
transportation of grain from the threshing floor to the village. The 
carts were lined with similar material {see plates facing page 210). 
This method of handling grain in bulk between threshing floor and 
assembling market still continues in many parts of the Punjab 
and in the west of the United Provinces as well as in most areas 
in Central and Southern India and may, therefore, be regarded us 
applying to the greater part of the marketable crop. Bags are only 
rarely used on the farm by the grower owing to their relatively 
high cost and the w'heat is bagged straight off the threshing floor 
only when it is bought by a merchant in some nearby market. This 
often happens in Sind w^here the large wholesale commission houses 
at Karachi send their own staff and bags to take delivery from the 
producer. 

That portion of the crop which is retained by the cultivator for 
domestic use or for storing is carried to his home in headloads, by 
cart or on pack animals depending upon the quantity involved and 
the distance to be covered. In such cases the cultivator himself 
almost invariably utilises his own equipment for the purpose. 
Although wheat generally arrives in the assembling markets in bulk 
the use of bags is common in some of the large Colony markets of the 
Punjab. The extent to which bags are employed in different districts, 
however, varies. In Lyallpur and Montgomery, three-fourths of the 
arrivals from the farms and villages are transported in bags. 

(2) Containers. 

From this stage all the subsequent movement of wheat 
takes place in bags. These are made of jute and are known 
everywhere in India as gunnies or “ gunny bags ”, or 
by the vernacular term khesi They are manufactured almost 
wholly in Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood, although one 
or two jute mills have comparatively recently commenced opera- 
tions elsewhere, notably at Cawnpore. The two commonest types of 
bags arc the B-twill, which, as its name signifies, is made from a twill 
sacking, and the heavy C made from thick hessian doth. The 
L224IOAR q2 
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former is largely used by the flour mill industry and the s^e gunny 
is the only type of container in which the wheat destined for export 
markets is packed*. The dimensions of this bag are 44" by 26^" 
and its weight 2^ lb. The heavy C is slightly cheaper and measures 
40" by 28" weighing 2 lb. It is a popular bag in the internal trade. 
In India wheat is commonly packed either 2| maunds (203 
lb.) per bag net or 224 lb. net. The former packing is largely used 
in the internal trade while the latter is the standard weight for 
export and for most mills' purchases. The majority of grain trade 
associations specify 2i maunds as the standard unit of weight per 
bag but the exchange at Ly allpur specifies 224 lb. net which is the 
export standard ])acking. For the purpose of invoicing, the tare 
of the B-twill and heavy C bags is generally recognised at 1 seer 
or 1 seer 2 chhatanks depending on the local custom. At Lyallpur 
the tare is however reckoned at 3 lb. while at a number of other 
markets in the Punjab the tare is calculated at 1 seer 2 chhatanks. 

In Sind and Bihar wheat is frequently brought in bags to 
the market and in parts of Central India and Bombay the normal 
practice is for the buyer to use his own containers and return the 
seller's gunnies. As a general rule the cost of the gunny is met 
by the buyer. The quotations therefore at practically all the 
assembling markets in India arc on the basis of wheat only, excluding 
the container. At the ports and at all large consuming centres up- 
country the produce is sold in the wholesale trade at a price which 
is inclusive of the bag. It is clear that, in the absence of any 
specification, the casual reader of the quotations appearing in the 
trade press is unaware that the price differences which exist between 
certain markets and in particular between large assembling markets 
and the terminals, are partly accountable by the price of the bag. 

The original buyer only partially irecoups himself for the cost 
of the gunny by debiting his buyer with the value of 2 maunds 21 
seers of wheat of which 1 seer is recognised as the tare of the bag. 
He, therefore, receives the value of 1 seer of wheat for the bag, 
but in fixing the price the loss on the bag has probably been already 
taken into acicount. When the second buyer passes the wheat on 
to the last buyer or ultimate consumer the price quoted is the price 
for the wheat plus the bag. 

The current price of the B-twill bag f. o. r. jute mills in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is about Rs. 21 per 100. To this must 
be added transportation charges to Northern India (Punjab markets) 
which, on an average, amount to about Rs. 6 per 100, 
making the total cost of the bags delivered in the interior, R^. 27 
per hundred. The gunnies are normaUy packed in bales of 300 
each but one or two jute mills have adopted a 400 packing per 
bale. 

(3) In markets and rail heads. 

The handling of produce in the markets and various items of 
expense in connection therewith have already been discussed in 

*It should be noted that elements against the liondon Com Trade Asso- 
elation contracts in the United fl^gdom are pemissible in heavy C bags, but 
with an allowance of id, per bag. 
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Chapter V. A number of operations are usually performed before 
the wheat is bagged and eventually finds its way to the railway 
station or buyer’s godown, chief among them being cleaning or 
dressing, weighing, filling and stitching of the bags, transportation 
to the godown or railway station and stacking. Wheat imported 
from other provinces and distant markets or from abroad is invariably 
handled in bags of one or other of the two types already 
described. On arrival at the railway station the unloading of the 
wagons is undertaken by the railway staff, such labour being 
employed by a contractor who is paid per unit of 1,000 maunds. 
The handling and loading of tlie bags when goods are being exported 
to other markets is also one of the functions of the railway con- 
tractors’ labourers and tlie c')st is included in the rate of railway 
freight. The charges paid l)>' the railways to their contractors may 


vary, even on the same railway. Typical examples are given in the 
following table. 

Handling charges paid to railway contractors. 

Stations. 

Per 1,000 


maunds. 


Ks. a. p. 

Hapur. (East Indian Railway) .. .. .. .. .. 

1 7 0 

Kotdwar. Do. 

2 4 0 

Moradabad. Do •.* 

2 12 0 

Debra Dun. Do. . • 

3 0 0 

Delhi. (North Western Railway) 

2 8 0 


Although forbidden by the railway authorities, the use oi hooks 
by railway coolies is quite usual at many stations (see plate on opposite 
page). The amount of damage done to the bags in this way may, on 
occasions, be quite serious particularly when bags are old and worn. 
Hooks are also fretiuently used by the cartmen or by market 
pallcdnrs or labourers in the Punjab and at the ports. Handling at 
the station is usually arranged for through a station broker 
(hundikari), whose charges vary from | to 1 pie per mauiid in 
different markets according to the nature and size of coiisigiuiients. 

(4) At mvER ghats. 

For transport by water, wheat is carried in bags and where 
country boats are employed the cast of loading and dis- 
charging is generally not included in the boat hire charges and 
has to be paid for separately. Loading is effected by labourers paid 
for by the sender and nnloading is at the expense of the receiver. 
Tn Sind, however, loading and discharge are ^rvices performed by 
the boatmen, the boat hire being inclusive of these charges. The 
average charge for loading and discharge seems to range between 
3 and 6 pies per bag (2^ maunds) depending upon the distance oi 
the boat from the stack on the river bank. 
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wheat were imported by »ea into India and accounted for the drop 
in rail movement to this port* Sind and British Baluchistan shows 
a large decrease in imports from 71,500 tons to only 5,000 tons 
during the intervening years mainly as the result of the recent 
increase in cultivation of wheat brought about by the Sukkur 
Barrage. Decreases are also shown by Bombay from 126,700 tons 
in 1919-20 to 77,000 tons*, and by Rajputana from 50,100 tons to 
21,700. 

The average recorded inter-provincial trade in wheat by raU 
and river for the tlirec-year period 1933-34 to 1935*36 is given in 
Ai>pendix XLV. The total amount of wheat moved between 
provinces and trade blocks by rail and river amounted to 723,800, 
784,900 and 815,300 tons in 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 respectively, 
the average for the triennium being 774,700 tons. If this figure be 
deducted from the total estimated quantity of wheat moved over the 
railways (see pages 243 and 244) the extent of the normal move- 
ment within the provinces themselves will be seen W be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,000,000 tons. 

The main directional movement of wheat based on the average 
of 1933-34 to 1935-36 takes place from the Punjab, tlie largest 
surplus area in India, to Karachi, Calcutta, the United Provinces 
and Bombay Port in that order of importance. About 107,000 tons 
on an average moved to Karachi, 58,000 tons to Calcutta, 44,000 
tons to the United Provinces and 33,000 tons to Bombay Port. Other 
large movements are those between Sind and Karachi, i.e., 154,000 
tons, Central India and Bombay Presidency, 47,000 tons, the Central 
Provinces and the Bombay Port, 26,000 tons, the Punjab and 
Rajputana 23,000 tons and from' the Central Provinces to the United 
Provinces to the extent of about 18,000 tons. Those directional 
movements are illustrated on the map facing page 230 which also 
shows the production, exports and imports of the major producing 
and consuming provinces. States aixd cities drawn to scale. 

(2) By koad. 

(a) Carts and pack animals . — The roads which connect the farm 
or village with the nearest assembling market are, as a rule, un- 
metalled (kachcha). In many parts of the country as, for instance, 
in Sind these unmetalled tracks lie below the level of the field and 
are therefore subject to complete inundation during the monsoon. 
The chief means of conveyance over these roads or trax^ks are bullock 
t carts and pack animals such as donkeys, mules, bullocks, camels and 
buffaloes. By far the commonest means of transportation, in 
Northern India generally, is the two-wheeled bullock cart drawn 
by a couple of bullocks (see plate facing page 210). The carrying 
capacity of the average bullock cart plying on unmetalled roads varies 
from 12 to 20 maunds. In the Central Provinces and in Bombay 6 
bags weighing 15 maunds is the average load for a country cart. In 
the Punjab and the north, however, as much as 40 maunds may 
sometimes be carried in a single cart. This is possible because of 

♦Sea imports into Bombay via Kataehi have slightly increased durh^ the 
past three 'years. . , . ' , , .*r ,,, 
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th€ stronger type of draught animal bred in those parts. In the Delhi 
district and the surrounding areas of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces four-wheeled camel carts are by no means uncommon but 
these are usually employed on metalled {pakha) roads. 

Donkeys are a common means of transport in parts of Northern 
India such as Sialkot, Qujranwala, Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
districts in the Punjab, They are used chiefly in the monsoon 
partly because the bullocks are needed for agricultural work and 
also because of the bad condition of the unmetalled roads and the 
cessation of vehicular traffic. The average donkey load ranges from 
IJ to 2 mauiids. Mules are occasionally used in the foothills of the 
Himalayas and carry twice as much as a donkey. 

Camels are ideally suited to unmetalled roads and are therefore 
very popular in Sind — ^where they carry 60 per cent of the traffic — , 
Eajputana, in the western districts of the Punjab such as Jbang, 
Mianwali, Dehra Ghazi Khan, etc., and in Hissar in the east of that 
province. In these latter areas the kachcha roads are poor owing 
to the soil being light and friable and the conditions for using 
cainels are therefore favourable as canal irrigation has not yet spread 
in the ncighboarhood and grazing lands are plentiful. The camel 
whose stamina is pro^'e^bial also appears to be gaining in popularity 
as a beast of burden with the introduction of Persian wells in other 
districts of the Punjab, e.g , Julhmdur, Perozepore and Ludhiana. 
The carrying capacity of the average camel varies from 7 to 10 
maunds and the type of container in which the grain is transported 
by this agency and l)y donkey is a kind of saddle bag of goat's hair 
with two pockets. Equal amounts of grain are put in each pocket 
and the bag Ls slung across the anirnars back. These containers 
bciong to the owners of the animal and are used time after time. 
Their normal life is about 2 years. 

Bullocks and buffaloes are not employed on a large scale and 
are used only during the rainy season when the kachcha roads are 
impaasablo to vehicular traffic. Bullocks usually carry loads of any- 
thing from 2 to 4 maunds depending upon the size and strength of 
the animal. In the Punjab these pack bulloc-ks are small and very 
hardy (see plate facing page 231), and are kept by telis or oil crushers 
who buy produce on their own account and transport it to the market 
for sale. Ponies are used in the Central Provinces and elsewhere for 
the same purpose. 

Tlie roads which connect the market with the railway station 
are almost invariably metalled. Some are even tarred in the larger 
centres. The number of first-class trunk roads in India is relatively 
limited, the two main systems being the Grand Trunk Road between 
Calcutta, and Peshawar and the Trunk Road which links Northern 
India to Bombay and the South and passes through Delhi and 
Central India. The Grand Tnuik Road of Northern India is one 
of the i^ain arteries of road traffic between important consuming 
centres such as Benares, Allahabad. Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Amritsar, 
Lahore, etc., and it is joined at intervals by subsidiary roads lead- 
ing off from important producing areas: In recent years, however, 
the mileage of metalled roads has been gradually increasing* and 
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Relative performances of solid and pneumatic tyred wheels. 


Pusa, 


— 

Gross 

Faming. 

Expenditure. 

Net 

Earning 
per trip. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Pneumatic tyred cart 


3 2 0 

0 12 0 

2 6 0 

Farm Cart (solid wheels) 

.. 

1 12 9 

1 0 12 0 

I 

10 9 

Hired Cart (solid wheels) 

.. 

1 10 3 

0 12 0 

0 14 3 


Bombay, 


— 

Trips 
per day. 

Load carried 
monthly 
(Tons). 

Monthly 

mainte- 

nance 

coat. 

Cost 
per ton. 




Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Country Cart (solid wheels) 

3 

34 

103 6 6 

3 0 8 

Cart (pneumatic tyred) . . 

3 

124 

102 1 8 

0 13 2 


It will be seen that besides a considerable reduction in the cost 
of transport by the use of pneumatic tyres, the handling capacity 
is also improved. It is also stated that with pneumatic equipment 
there is not onJy a gain in speed of 20 to 25 per cent but less damage 
is done to Uu* roads. On the basis of tests inMe by the Central 
Public Works Department, the damage done to roads by a fuJly 
laden iron tyred calrt doing four miles a day amounts to Es. 228 
a year. 


(3) By bail. 

(a) Classification of goods , — The earlier goods classifications on 
Indian railways fell into five groups, e,g.f minerals forming the first, 
^ricultural produce the second group, gold and specie being reckoned 
in the fifth. By 1873 classifications had expanded on the company- 
owned lines although the State railways quoted lump sum station to 
station rates irrespective of distance. In 1905 a Traffic Committee of 
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tlie Indian Railway Conference Association was responsible for the 
introduction of a uniform system of freight tariffs. In 1910 the first 
general classification of goods catne into force. During the war (1st 
April 1917) a surcharge of freight rates was levied as a purely tem- 
porary war measure but this was replaced by a primage charge of 
Re. 0-2-6 per rupee of freight, under the Indian Finance Act, 1921, 
The State railways did not receive any benefit from these increai^ed 
earmngs and endeavoured to have the surcharge substituted by an 
increase in rates. A new classification was the result and this came 
into force from 1st April 1922 continuing until the end of April 1936. 
Under this classification there were 10 classes and the charges 
brought about raised the maximum charge permissible on almost 
every commodity by 15 to 25 per cent. At a conference in July 1935 
between the Indian Railway Conference Association and representa- 
tives of commercial bodies, it was suggested to increase the existing 
number of classes from 10 to 16 while leaving the basis of minimum 
rating to continue unaltered. The 16 classes and the basis of classify- 
ing now in force as from 1st May 1936, are as follows : — 


Clans. 

Maximum 
per mauud 
per mile. 

(pies.) 

Minimum 
per maund 
per mile. 

(pies.) 

1 






•38 



2 






•42 



2A .. 






•40 


• 100 

2B .. 






•50 



20 .. 






•64 

J 


3 






•68 

- 


4 






•62 



4A .. 






•67 



4B .. 






•72 



6 






•77 



6 






•83 


^ •lOO 

6 A .. 






•89 



7 

• « 





•96 



8 

« * 





104 



9 

• a 





1-25 



10 

•• 

*• 

•• 


•• 

X-87 

- 
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(b) Basis for fixing rates.— 'WhesA. is placed in the first class and 
wheat flour in the second. The rates are in turn modified by schedules 
and each railway is at liberty to have its own schedule. The grouping 
of commodities into classes is for the purpose of arriving at the rate 
to be charged when no station to station or schedule rate is quoted and 
for fixing the maximum and minimum rate per maund per mile 
within the limits of which all rates, of whatever kind, must he kept, 
subject to exceptions specially authorised by the Railway Board, 
Schedule rates are rates quoted on a basis lower than the maximum 
of the class. It may be on a uniform basis or it may vary according 
to distances on the telescopic (cumulative) principle. A schedule 
rate may be quoted either in maund unite, per ton or per wagon. A 
typical tolescopii? schedule rate varying according to distance is as 
follows : — 


Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For the fir?! and up to 300 miles . . . . .380 

For distances above 300 miles but not exceed- 
ing 700 miles to be added to the charge 

for 300 miles . . . . . . .130 

For extra distances above 700 miles to be added 

to the cLarge for 700 miles . . . . .100 

Schedule rates axe distinguishable by letters. Station to station rates 
are special rates for the total distance between two specific points. 
They may be quoted as between two stations on the same railway, as 
between a station on one railway and a station on another railway and 
between a junction and a station, or between two junctions. The 
point worth noticing is that when goods are carried over more than 
one railway the rates are not calculated on the through distance 
between stations of origin and destination but separately for the 
different railway lines. The traffic thus receives the benefit of the 
telescopic scale of rates only on the local distance to the junction 
instead of the whole distance which traffic has to move. 

Further additions are made to the rates quoted by the inclusion 
of terminal charges both for local bookings (i.e., from one station to 
the other on the same railway) and for through bookings (t.e., from 
a station on one railway to a station on the other railway). Bookings 
of a lesser distance than 75 miles have to pay a short distance charge 
of 3 pies per maund. The minimum weight for charge is 20 seers. 

Special station to station rates are quoted on the basis of the 
principle what the traffic can bear ’’ in cases where the normal 
rate cannot be applied owing to competition. In actual practice 
the North Western Railway has applied special station to station rates 
to a large number of stations in the Punjab in recent years. 
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Specimen rates of freight between the following important pro* 
dacing and consuming centres at present are : — 


— 

Mileage. 

Claaa 

rate. 

Schedule 

rate. 

Special 

rate. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rfl. a. p. 

1. Ljallpur iJid Karachi 

885 

1 6 4 

0 11 10 

0 11 10 

2. Lyallpur and Howrah — 





(Lyallpur to Saharanpur) .. 

328 

0 10 9 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

(Saharanpur to Howrah) . . 

938 

1 10 2 

0 11 9 

0 8 4 



2 4 11 

13 9 

1 0 4 

3. Lyallpur to Bombay — 



i 


(Lyallpur to via Bhatinda). . 

204 

0 6 10 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

(via Bhatinda to Bombay). . 

983 

1 9 4 

1 0 11 

0 14 0 


1187 

2 0 2 

1 6 11 

1 4 0 

4. Qojra to Cawnpore — 





(Gojra to Saharanpur) 

431 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 

•• 

(Saharanpur to Cawnpore) 

258 

0 8 6 

0 6 9 

•• 



1 6 6 

0 14 9 


5. Okara to Delhi 

328 

0 11 1 

0 8 4 

•• 


(c) Terms of hooking, delivery, etc . — Wheat is usually booked 
at railway risk, but defective consignments (e.g., where bags are 
old, etc.), are only accepted by the railway at owner’s risk. 
Enquiries made at a large number of stations showed that the con- 
dition of the bags used for packing wheat is generally satisfactory 
and that more than 90 per cent, of the consignments are accepted 
at railway risk. 

Wheat is almost always carried in covered wagons which can 
be locked. The capacity of wagons varies considerably. The four- 
wlieeled tJTies operating on the broad gauge lines cany anj’thii^' 
between 14 and 24 tons. The number of wagons of 14, 15 and 16 
ton capacity is, however, limited. The four-wheeled wagons of the 
narrow gauge type carry from 9 to 11 tons. Eight-wheeled bogies 
are also used to a limited extent and handle double the quantity 
carried by the four-wheeled type. 

So far as outward traffic is concerned the railway staff are 
expected to weigh at least 10 per cent of every consigiment of wheat. 
Enquiries made, however, show that the usual practice is to weigh 
two or three bags only out of the whole consignment. It is only 
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when thete tmt bag^ are foiuid to be under or orer-weight that an 
additional number -of bags is selected for checking. The tttation 
records always show that the full 10 per cent of the oonsigmnentsi 
were cheeked. As regards inward traffic the same r^es are 
observable but are seldom carried out in practice. When checked the 
consignmentB are tested on platform sc^es of European pattern. 

As regards accommodation there were a nmnber of complaints 
both from the Punjab and from the United Provinces and Bihar. 
Covered accommodation appears to be insufficient in a number of 
casra and at a few stations, such as Arifwala and Moga on tiie 
North Western Kailway in the Punjab, there are no covered sheds 
at all. It appears that something might be done to ameliorate 
conditions in this respect. 

Wharfage and d^nurrage are charged on inward traffic. Their 
ratios vary with each railway. On the North Western Eailway, for 
example, wharfage is charged at the rate of 3 pies per mound per 
day or part of a day in excess of the free period which is usually 
24 Lours. For outward traffic the rate is the same as for inward 
traffic and is charged on consignments brought to the station but not 
booked by midnight of the day following that on which the goods 
are received at the station. The demurrage rate of full wagons 
on the North Western Railway is 1 anna per ton and is charged 
after 9 hours delay from the time at which the vehicles are placed 
in position for loading or unloading for outward or inward traffic 
respectively. These details are given in the General Rules of the 
Railway Goods Tariff. 

(d) Special Concessions . — ^Por some time past the Punjab 
Government have been in favour of a reduction in the railway freight 
rate on wheat particularly to Karachi and Calcutta. In 1931 the 
Railway Board offered to grant a rebate of one-third off the ordinary 
itite on condition that the local Government would bear tiie cost of 
this rebate if during the total period for which the rebate was in force 
wheat booked from the Punjab to Calcutta was less than 750 tons 
per week and bookings from all parts of India to Calcutta lees than 
2,250 tons per week. This condition was accepted by the local 
Government and the rebate was put into force from Ist February to 
31st March, 1931. During this period 13,131 tone of wheat moved 
from the Punjab to Calcutta, on average of about 1,600 tons a week, 
and the general result was that some 8.312 extra tons of surplus wheat 
were taken out of the province without apparently adversely affecting 
other interests. This experiment proved that in certain circum- 
stances and for a limited period reduced rates would attract traffic 
from a particular area. 

From November 1930 to February 1931 the rate per maund 
from Ijyallpur to Karachi was reduced to Re. 0-6-10. It was raised 
to Re. 0-11-8 and again lowered to Re. 0-8-5 from 15th May, 1931 
to 19th June, 1931. It was lowered back to Re. 0-6-10 from the 
20th June to 15th September, 1931. Exports were not stimidated 
during this period. From the 26th September, 1934, a rebate of 25 
per cent has been' grauted on the rates of freight on wheat exported 
to Aden and foreign ports west of Aden. This coneession is to last 
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up %o the end of 1937. The rebate has, from December 1936, b^ep 
allDwed aliio on e:i^ports to Singfltporp and foreign ports further e^. 
Until the middle of 1936 this concession had no effect at ail on 
exports as the disparity between Indian and world prices was greater 
than could be bridged by the 25 per cent, rebate. Since July, 
however, Indian prices have once again moved into export parity and 
a substantial volume of export trade has and continues to take place, 
helped without doubt by the 25 per cent, rebate. 

It is interesting to observe that the Road-Eail Traffic Act of 
1934 conferred upon the railway companies of Qreat Britain the right 
to charge freight in accordance with ‘‘ business ethics The Engfish 
Act allows railways to quote a flat rate for transport of all the 
products of any particular firm to a number of different stations and 
the principle of agreed charges has led in some cases to the 
transport arrangements of manufacturers and shippers being en- 
triifctecl wholly to the railway companies who collect, transport, 
store, and deliver the goods as required. 

(e) Volume . — The total volume of wheat handled by the major 
railway systems in India in the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 are shown 
in the following table : — 

Wheat handled hy railways. 


Wheat oarriod (in hundred tons). 


Name of Railway 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

North Western 

804,2 

1,046,7 

1,027,8 

Great Indian Peninsula . . 

235,0 

241,5 

809,8 

Bengal Nagpur . . • • 

51,4 

73,6 

69,8 

South Indian . . • • 

13,7 

14.1 

16,7 

Bengal and North Western 

184,6 

66,3 

67,0 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

254,0 

258,6 

305,0 

East Indian 

339,9 

321,6 

363,2 

Madras and Southern Mahratta . . 

52,4 

60.6 

66,9 

Eastern Bengal 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

1,985,2 

2,072,8 

2,216,2 


This, hoir«T«r, does not repfesent the quantity whic^ 

aetually mores over the railways as obviepsly a proportion of eertaih 
railways’ troiffie paasM over o&er syatems on its way to its eventual 
destination and is, tiiis extent, denUy aeconnted £«r. For ^cample, 
IfiSilOAB a 
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an appreciable amount of wheat carried by the East Indian Railway is 
through traffic from the North Western Railway in the Punjab to the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal (Calcutta). The quantity 
shown against the East Indian Railway must, therefore, be reduced 
accordingly. For this reason it is not possible to m^e a precise 
estimate of the exact quantities of wheat actually loaded and handled 
by each railway, but by adjusting the inter-provincial movements as 
published monthly in the ** Rail and River-borne Trade of India 
with the data shown in the above table a very fair approximation 
can be arrived at. Allowing, therefore, for the quantities of through 
traffic in wheat carried from one railway system to another, which 
is roughly between 300,000 and 350,000 tons, it may be reckoned that 
1.7 or 1.8 million tons is put on rail during an average year. This 
represents about one-sixtli of the total crop and about one-third 
of the total quantity of wheat marketed. 

(4) By eiveb. 

Tlie amount of river traffic in the Punjab and Upper 
Sind has been greatly reduced since the spread of canal 
irrigation. Rivers which were formerly navigable have been tapped 
at various places within the Punjab and are no longer suitable for the 
perennial transport of agricultural produce. The only rivers now 
largely used for transportation are the Chenab and Sindh from below 
Mianwali down to Suldcur. Navigation on the latter has been 
adverseJy aifected by the construction of the Panjnad Canal Head- 
works and the produce has to be transhipped at this point. 

The types of country craft which are so largely used today have 
not changed from time immemorial. When proceeding down 
stream they drift with the current and are aided by sail and some- 
times by oars. For upstream journeys, however, the boats have 
often to be towed either by bullocks or by man-power. 

The capacity of these country boats varies from 200 to 2,000 
maunds. Boahs of large capacity are used on long distance traffic 

only. 

As already mentioned wheat is never transported in bulk by 
this means. In order to protect the grain from damage the bottom 
of the vessel is lined with planks or hhusa and the wheat is also 
protected from rain by means of gunny paU^ and in rare cases by 
pieces of tarpaulin. It was observed that a certain amount of 
wheat is often damaged by water percolating through the seams in 
the sides of the boat. 

Costs , — The chief attraction of transport by water is its low 
cost. But water transport as compared with rail is usually slower. 
For example, under the most favourable conditions it four 

days for wheat to reach Sukkur from the Punjab— a distance of 
150 miles — and further delays of more than a week at a time may 
often be caused owing to difficulties of navigation particularly in 
the monsoon season. Another disadvantage is that the boatmen 

♦A number of old empty gunny bags ititebed together to form a large 
sheet. 




frequently tamper with the produce during the course of transit 
and many caseis have been kiijOA\ai of the grain being replaced by 
sand and the bags carefully re-sewn to avoid suspicion. 

The rates quoted by country craft are very low. For example, 
from Alipur to Sukkur, a distance of about 150 miles the rate of 
freight is Ke. 0-2-3 per maund. The cost of transport by rail for 
a similar distance to the nearest railway station is Re. 0-4-10 a 
maund. In Bihar the country boats were found generally to 
charge about half the fare of the steamers belonging to the India 
General Steam Navigation Co., or the Bengal and North Western 
Railway Ferry Services. The freight rates of the Indian General 
Steam Navigation Co., from Patna to Goalando, Dacca and Bhairab 
were Re. 0-7-0, Re. 0-7-9 and Re. 0-9-9 per maund respectively in 
1935-36, while the country boatmen charged from Re. 0-4-0 to a 
maximum of Re. 0-6-0 right down to Bhairab. In Sind, river trans- 
port on the Indus costs Re. 0-1-0 per maund for distances of 20 to 
50 miles and Re. 0-2^0 for longer carries even up to 400 miles. 
During the inundation period when the river is full and there is a 
strong downstream current, a distance of 100 miles may be covered 
within about two days. With a slow current it takes about four days 
to cover the same distance. The freights in Sind were found to be the 
same in all seasons but for long distance jiourneys it is customary 
for the consignor to give one maund of wheat for every 100 maunda 
carried as food allowance to the boatmen. This is in addition to 
the freight charge. Frequently the consignor’s own representative 
is sent along with the goods in order to watch over their safety. 
Half the freight is paid at the time of loading and the other half 
after the goods have been discharged at the receiver’s destination. 

In the Punjab a certain amount of traffic also takes place on the 
fiirhind canal. The head works of this canal are at Rupar and 
this is the starting and terminal ])oint for all the boats plying on 
the canal. Free navigation is allowed within 2 miles of the head- 
works, but on every boat embarking on a journey beyond this limit 
a charge is levied by the canal authorities at the rate of Rs. 7-0-0 
per month or Rs. 3-12-0 for half a month. Upstream journeys are 
made under tow by a pair of bullocks, the towage charges between 
two points 36 miles from each other, being Rs. 12-0-0 for fully 
loaded boats and Rs. 8-0-0 for empty craft. The transport charges 
for the same distance generally vary from five to eight annas per 
bag or 2J maunds of wheat or 2 maunds of wheat flour, and where' 
a load is guaranteed both on the outward and return journey’s, the 
transport charges are reduced. A typical canal boat in good 
condition can carry between 600 and 750 maunds. 

(5) Bt sea. 

(a) Coastal trade , — large quantity of wheat is annually 
transported by sea from Karachi to Bombay, Calcutta and to a 
lesser extent to other coastal ports. A certain amount of inter- 
coastal trade also takes place between Bombay and Malabar coast 
ports such as Ratnagiri, Mangalore, Cochin, etc. The total volume 
of trade from Karachi to Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Burma 
represents the greater proportion of the coastal wheat trade by 
T.224I0AII 02 
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steam vessels and is shown in Appendix XL VI. In 1932-33 the 
rfiipments were 141,784 tons, in the following year 119,401 tons and 
in 1934-35, 205,199 tons, this greatly increased figure being brought 
about by rate cutting, one of the results of the “ freight wax in 
1934 between two shipping companies engaged in coastal trade. 
Coastal shipments of wheat from Bombay are partly re-exports of 
wheat brought to Bombay from Karachi and are not large, the annu€d 
average being about 5,000 tons, mostly to Madras. The volume of 
tralfic by sea-going country vessels such as dhows has diminished to 
^ ery small proportions and it is not possible to estimate how much 
wheat or wheat products are so tranisported. The risks and delays 
attending the transportation by sea of grain and other commodities 
by dhows and country vessels are great and an increasingly la^e 
number of small ports on the west coast of India are now being 
tapped by indigenous steam shipping companies, such as the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co., employing steamships of limited 
size. 

The steamship lines eng^ed in coastal trade in India normally 
operate under a Conference whereby rates are fixed, the object being 
to eliminate excessive competition. The rates of freight from, say, 
Karachi to Calcutta since 1931 have ranged from Rs. 7 per ton net 
to as low as Rs. 1-8-0 per ton between tTuly and November during the 
freight war year of 1934. The average seems to be in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 5 per ton, which was lie freight ruling during 
a part of 1931, throughout 1933, from January to April 1934 and 
from November 1934 to July-August 1935. At present (December 
1936) the quotation is Rs. 4-12-0 per ton less 10 per cent, rebate 
granted to shippers who have confined their shipments to the com- 
panies forming the Conference, 

Periodicity . — The periodicity of movement by sea to coastal 
ports will be clear from Appendix XL VI and is very marked. 
Shipments are very high in July, August and September. October 
also shows considerable activity in certain years. Thereafter ship- 
ments fall off until they are at a minimum during the pre-harvest 
months of January to March. 

(&) Foreign Trade . — This has been discussed in Chapter I. 
Wheat for export may be shipped by one of the regular steamer 
services of which there are at least four operating between Karachi, 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, or when large quantities are 
' concerned veissels may be specially 'Chartered in Lo^on by the ex- 
porter for this purpose. For obvious reasons freight by chartered 
vessels is almost invariably cheaper than freight by the regular sendees 
known as liner tonnage. Chartering vessels for full cargoes is 
effected on the Baltic Exchange in London, freight being payable 
in the United Kingdom usually in London after discharge. Liner 
space is booked through freighi biokers at the ports in India and 
the freight is payable at the port of loading. 

Freights are an important factor in the marketing of wheat 
abf^ad. A comparative statement is given below of rates of 
freight between Karachi and the United Kingdom from 1927 to 
August 1«86. 
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Sea freights per ton of 18 ewts* 
(Sterling). 


— 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

1927 .. 





24 

6 

18 

0 

20 11 

1928 .. 





22 

3 

15 

0 

10 6 

1929 .. 





24 

0 

17 

6 

19 91 

1930 .. 





20 

0 

15 

3 

16 3} 

1931 .. 





21 

6 

16 

0 

17 9i 

1932 .. 





21 

3 

15 

6 

19 lOi 

1933 .. 





24 

0 

20 

3 

21 10 

1934 .. 





24 

0 

20 

3 

21 8 

1936 .. 

• • 

•• 



27 

3 

19 

0 

21 10| 

1936t 

•• 

•• 



29 

3 

20 

6 

25 2 


Note. — Fre^ht rates on bagged wheat cargo to the United Kingdom 
from Sydney, Australia, ranged from 20 (sh.) to 32|6 (sh.) sterling during 
the period 1931-1934. If freight is prepaid in Australia, as is the customary for 
liner space in India except where specially chartered vessels are concerned, an 
additional charge is required to be paid since 1931-32 by shippers in respect 
of the exchange difference between Australian currency and sterling. 

^Monthly averages on which the annual figures are based include forward 
quotations also. 

tTo August only. 
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INTER-CHAPTER EIGHT. 

The cultivators almost always transport their wheat 
in bulk to the nearest market. In the assembling 
markets in the producing areas some wheat is stored in 
bulk and some put in sacks before storing but in any 
case from that point onwards all the wheat is handled 
in gunn}’’ bags (khcsi). B-twills 44" X 26^" are used 
for export and very largely for the mill trade in wheat 
and products and heavy C 40" X 28" in the internal trade. 
At x>resent these bags cost about Rs. 2G or Rs. 27 per 
100 delivered in the Punjab markets. 

In some markets, and particularly in the assembling 
markets of the producing areas, the price of wheat ex- 
cludes tlae price of bags Imt in the ports and some of 
the large consuming centres in the interior the market 
price as quoted includes the cost of the bags. This is 
another of those factors which make it difficult to com- 
pare prices in one market with those of another. 

It is frequently suggested that the costs of distri- 
bution could be reduced by eliminating the use of bags 
and handling all the wheat in bulk. This would 
involve the creation of suitable storage, transport and 
handling facilities at every stage. The experience of 
the Lyallpur elevator indicates that isolated attempts 
to introduce bulk handling cannot be successful. The 
question is, however, do the buyers wish to have their 
wheat delivered in bulk or sacks. 

The export trade is now relatively so small and 
spasmodic that exporting merchants, port authorities 
and shipping companies have no inducement to make 
permanent alterations in their warehouse accommoda- 
tion and equipment to provide for bulk handling. 

Although existing railway wagons could apparent- 
ly be readily adapted for the purpose, the large Indian 
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roller mills show no inclination to adopt the bulk 
system — ^partly probably because by the present methods 
of trading by a large number of mills the latter make a 
profit on the sale of bags to the purchasers of their flour 
and ala. The greater part of the wheat entering the 
channels of distribution goes to wholesale markets and 
subsequently to retailers, chakkis, millers and consu- 
mers. These markets are in the main very congested. 
Purchases are made in small quantities and for this 
general trade tli<; haudling of wheat in sa(dus in most con- 
venient and appropriate. There seems no likelihood of 
any immediate change in the nature of those require- 
ments MO that the question of ajtplung imik handling 
metliods to the greater part of the wheat trade in India 
may be left out of consideration for the time being. 

Railway’s jflay an important part in the transport 
of wheat. In the course of the year more than 1.7 
million tons or ahtmt one-sixth of the total crop is put 
on rail and railway freight rms a high pro}>ortion of 
the total cost of distribution. For example the average 
difference per maund for a 5-year period on Punjab 
wheat selling in Lyall])ur and Calcutta is Rs. 1-1-7 of 
which Rs. 1-0-4 is due to rad freight alone although 
this is a special reduced rate. 

There is also a good deal of coastal traffic — especial- 
ly from Karachi — amounting to between 150,000 and 
200,000 tons in the course of a year. River transport 
is not, apparently, very important but it is difficult to 
arrive at the precise amount carried especially by 
country boats. 

Large quantities of wheat are also carried by 
bullock-carts and pack animals such as donkeys and 
camles. For distances up to 40 miles or so the bullock- 
cart appears to be preferred to rail transport. More 
recently the motor lorry has become of increasing 
importance wherever metalled (pakka) roads exist, 
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spite of special rail freight concessions and even whete 
the rate by lorry is higher than rail — e.g., ftom Okara 
to Lahore (80 miles) the rate per maiind by lorry is 
Re. 0-3-6 as against Re. 0-2-11 by rail — ^transport by 
lorry is preferred by senders. The reasons given 
are 

(1) direct collection from senders and delivery 

to buyers by lorry ; 

(2) saving of time owing to slowness of rail 

goods transport ; 

(3) elimination of trouble at the station and of 

the necessity to placate railway staff. 

It is apparent therefore that the question is not 
altogether one of cost but of better service. 
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CHAPTSB IX -^WHOUEBALE DlSTltlBUTIOH. 

Assembling and distribution are two main phases in the opera- 
tion of moving the crop from the producer to the consumer. The 
diagram on page 253 illustrates how the crop passes into consumption 
and showb the approximate extent of participation of the varioua 
agencies concerned. Practically all the agencies engaged in the 
assembling of wheat also function in its distribution. The move- 
ment of the crop up to the stage at which it reaches the hands of the 
wholesaler or first buyer at the assembling centre has already been 
discussed in Chapter V. In this chapter the subsequent movement 
of the wheat is followed through the different intermediaries to the 
consumer. 

The unit of wholesale transactions varies according to the size 
and importance of the marlcet and the volume of trade. It may be 
as low as f) or 10 bags at a time or it may be htindrecls of tons 
especially where mills’ agenis or exporters are concerned. 

A. — Agencies and methods. 

The wholesale distribution of wheat may be carried out through 
one or other of the following agencies : (1) Cultivators, village 
merchants and itinerant vendors, (2) Kachcha arhaiiyas, (3j Pakka 
arhatiyas, stockists, mills’ agents, etc., (4) Co-operative organisations 
and (5) Exporters. 

- (1) Cultivators, village merchants and itinerant vendors. 

The activities of these are mostly confined to the villages and the 
immediate neighbourhoodvS in which they live. As distributors they 
operate largely in shan(Ues or periodical markets. In the United 
Provinces, for example, the cultivators are reported to supply about 
half the requirements of the non-cultivating well-to-do rural popula- 
tion. Growlers who take their products to the periodical markets or 
shandies may sell small quantities direct either to petty merchants, 
retailers or consumers and are an important factor in dLstribution in 
Central India. On the whole, however, the more important agencies 
are the village merchant and the itinerant trader. A rough estimate 
would place the total quantity of wheat distributed by these three 
agencies at not more than 1 million tons about two-thirds of which 
are purchased by the retailers in the assembling market for sub- 
setnuent disposal to local consumers. 

(2) KacHCHA ARHATIYAS. 

As already mentioned these traders work mainly as commission 
agents on behalf of the village sellers of agricultural produce. 
During the slack period toward the end of the season when there 
is often an appreciable movement of wheat back to the rural areas 
from the large assembling markets the ka<^hcha arhatiya reverses 
his former r61e and becomes an agency for linking up the pakka 
arhatiya and stock-holder with the small merchants and retailers 
in the neighbouring villages. 

(3) Pakka arhaiiyas, stockists, mills^ agents, etc. 

These are the chief diatributing agehcies and their general fune- 
tlolis have already been described on page 132. Unlike the kachcha 
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arhafiya who usually represents the primary producer or seller the 
pakka arhatiya acts on behalf of the buyer. The pakka urhatiya^i 
client may either write, telegraph or telephone him to buy and despatch 
certain specific qualities and quantities of wheat or to buy and store 
on his account. Clients may also be present and give orders in person 
and supervise their fulfilment. The pakka arhatiya is concerned with 
the distribution of produce assembled through the kachcha arhatiya^ 
and although the pakka arhatiya may buy for others, he does so on 
his own credit and assumes full responsibility for the produce so 
acciuired. Ho usuMlly luj.s a regular clientele ami possesses a good 
knowdedge of the requirements of the various markets for which he 
buys. As it is im])r<icricHble under present conditions for distant 
wholesalers and retailers to make large purchases without special 
knowdodgo of local practices in the market in wdiich they buy, the 
pakka arhaliya appears to be an effective and necessary link between 
the various markets. 

The pakka arhatiya is the chief factor in the internal distribu- 
tion of wheat to retailers, to millers and to other wdiolesale mer- 
chants. Many pakka arhatiya^i were found to be in toiieh with other 
pakka arhatiyas in the most distant places. For example, traders in 
Northern India have direct relations with those in Southern India 
and merchants in Central India consign wheat regularly to Madras 
and ^Mysore. When the pakka arhatiyas operate on their clients^ 
account a certain amount of deposit is usually taken from and given 
by the buyer as earnest money, and on receipt of an order to buy, the 
pakka arhatiyas may, as the rate suits, either buy in the ojxin market 
or approi)riate their own firings stocks against such an order. During 
the height of the season pakka arhatiyas may visit supplying Cfmtres 
personally or send a partner or other representative to examine the 
quality of the arrivals and make juirchases on the spot. Frequently 
wheat is sent on commission sale to a consuming market and this is 
perhaps the most common practice throughout India. Where pakka 
arhatiyas have their owm branch establishments sales can be con- 
veniently effected. Enquiries from member.s of the most important 
grain trading associations at terminal consuming markets show that 
on an average not loss than 50 per cent, of local supplies is consigned 
to them on commission sale. The great prevalence of this system 
appears to be partly duo to the absence of recognised grades and the 
general lack of confidence in regard to quality. 

Where a firm of pakka arhatiyas acts for a mill, the former 
is responsible to the mill for buying correctly, i.e., for the accurate 
estimation of refraction and for weights. These concerns are not 
necessarily the mills’ sole buying agencies, for they may act as 
agencies also for others. Transportation and handling charges on 
such purchases are paid by the mill. In rare cases a mill may have 
its own buying organisation in which case the latter functions like a 
pakka arhatiya and also operates on behalf of other trade clients. 

(4) Co-OPERATtVB ORGANISATIONS. 

The co-operative commiasion shops in the Puniab function in 
very much the same way as the kacheha arhatiya, but do not transit 
business on their own account. As already noted the total quantity 
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The above diagram has been drawn approximately to scale. 
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handled by these agencies is relatively small. No comment need, 
therefore, be made on their functions as distributors. 

(5) Expobtebs. 

In former years when the export of wheat was regular 
and of considerable dimensions the export trade was almost 
entirely in the hands of four or five firms of international grain 
merchants whose operations iu India were controlled from Eurojpe, 
usually in London. Most of these concerns had widespread buying 
organisations upcountry which consisted of a number of agencies 
which in turn supervised the operation of a larger number of sub- 
agencies staffed with the exporter’s own personnel. This system 
was very common during the pre-war years and for some time 
after the war, when not only wheat but other food grains such as 
barley and gram and oilseeds, e.p., rapeseed, toria, linseed, were 
in large demand abroad. An alternative method of making pur- 
chases in the interior was through “ guarantee ” brokers working on 
the lines of arhatiyas or commission agents. This system was less 
in vogue in pre-war and early post-War years, but with the virtual 
disappearance of wheat exports since 1930 synchronising with the 
depression period, some modification was brought about in the old 
established machinery for purchasing agricultural commodities. A 
large number of sub-agencies had to be closed down as uneconomic 
and greater reliance had to be placed on a cheaper method of contact 
with upcountry markets, namely, through ‘‘ guarantee ’’ brokers or 
commission agents of repute who had their own shops or branches at 
various centres. In consideration of a pre-arranged rate of com- 
mission these agents are required to guarantee the due fulfilment 
of all contracts entered into by them on behalf of their exporter- 
principals with whom they maintain a security deposit usually in the 
form of a substantial sum in cash. 

This change is also significant as indicating a change in buying 
practice. When exporters had their own organisations staffed with 
their own employees at all importamt centres, large purchases were 
made directly from the producer through kachcha arhatiyas in small 
units and the proportion of such purchases was considerable. Under 
present conditions the volume of direct ready purchases upcountry 
has fallen to comparatively insignificant proportions and has been 
largely replaced by the Port Pass ” contract the main features of 
which have already been discussed in Chapter VI. The “ Port 
Pass method of consi^ng produce to the port headquarters of the 
purchaser is popular with sellers at distant outstations and it is esti- 
mated that not less than three-fourths of the total quantity of wheat 
handled by shippers is normally consigned on these terms. 

In addition to buying ready wheat from daily bulk arrivals and 
ready railway receipts or forward deliveries on the Port Pass 
^tem, a certain amount of trade is also done on ** agency pass 
A& the name signifies, agency pass implies that the goods are 
analysed, approved, weighed over and the final payment effected on 
the spot by the exporter’s local agency. In a few cases wheat used 
also to be bought on station pass ” terms which meant that the 
seller gave delivery at the railway station and the goods were in- 
epected and passed finally at that point. 
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The purchase, of wheat, or any other agricultural commodity, on 
‘‘ ready or “ upcountry pass conditions implies a considerable 
amount of skill and experience on the part of the buj’ing agent, and 
broker, and any difference between the analysis or outturn results 
between the upcountry agency and the port, Nvould either be a dead 
loss to the exporter should the buying upcountry have been injudi- 
cious and the analysis too lenient, or would show a profit if the 
goods either weighed more on arrival at Karachi or analysed lower. 
This method of purchasing had therefore to be closely supervised by 
constant visits of inspection by the firm’s officials who 'were usually 
posted at convenient centres in the buying areas, when the purchases 
of the agent were analysed and compared With the costs at which such 
purchases had been advised against headquarters’ limits. On the 
other hand purchases on port pass ” system calls for no particular 
technical skill at all in the upcountry agent as the goods are neither 
weighed nor analysed at origin. 

B. — Finance of wholesale distribution. 

(1) Gen®rai* 

The distribution of wheat from the assembling to the terminal 
markets is mainly financed by wholesale merchants who also 
function as commission agents and by shippers during periods 
when exports are taking place. The actual provision of funds 
is effected through shroffs or money lenders and the modern joint 
stock banks which in recent years have greatly extended their acti- 
vities. The distribution of wheat by the grower direct involves no 
special provision of finance as the quantities involved are generally 
too small to be traded in on any basis other than cash. 

(2) Arhatiyas, 

The palilca arhafiyas, who are the main distributing agents, 
are firms of some substance and, in addition to dealing in a 
number of commodities such as grains, seeds, ghee, sugar, etc., 
they may frequently operate as shroffs, making advances and dis- 
counting hundis or drafts and bills of exchange. The pakka arha^ 
tiyas are estimated to handle nearly four million tons of 
wheat or roughly 80 to 85 per cent, of the total quantity marketed 
and roughly half the volume of trade which passes through the pakka 
arhatiyas^ hands is destined for pakka arhaUyas in other markets, 
millers and shippers and exporters. The remaining half is distri- 
buted for local consumption through kachcka arhaUyas, village 
merchants, town retailers, or to consumers direct. 

In a number of cases the working capital of the pakka arhatiya 
may be augmented by deposits mainly from the relations and acquaint- 
ances of the firm’s proprietors. Sound firms of long standing some 
times have large sums so deposited with them and in the slack season 
they have been known to refuse deposits or accept them only at 
nominal rates of interest. The customary rate of interest is, how- 
ever, 6 per cent., on which terms probably about three-fourths of 
their deposits are accepted. In other instancea the. rates are settled 
according to the financial circumstances of the parties and may vary 
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from 3 to 9 per cent, per annum. In certain cases deposits from 
widows and minors may be held in trust without interest hein^ given 
thereon. 

The large firms of arhatiyas finance the internal movenient of 
wheat to a considerable extent. Current accounts are maintained with 
them by their clients at other markete and the rate of interest on 
outstanding balances is usually 9 per cent, per annum. Arhatiyas 
in important assembling centres often purchase wheat on behalf of 
clients in distant ])arts of the country and usually receive earnest 
money at the rale of about one-fourth of the value of the purchases. 
This is done in order to cover possible losses due to price fluctuations, 
and tl)(* disbursement of market charges, railway freight, etc. Those 
eli(uits wdio are old customers are oi^en not required to keep such 
deposits. The total disbursements of the buying agent or arhatiya 
are recovered 'with interest from his client. When goods are con- 
signed to distant markets on their own account for commission sale 
by arhatiyas, an advance of anything betw^een 70 and 85 per cent, 
of the value is drawn against the consignee. This advance and th^* 
interest therc^on is adjusted when the final accounts of the whole con- 
signment are made out. 

(3) Shroffs. 

These indigenous banking houses play a most important part 
in the financing of the internal trade in agricultural produce. 
Most of the shroffs belong to the Marwari, Mtiliani or Sindhi 
communities and are established in large numbers in practi- 
cally nil the chief markets of the countiy and particularly at the 
terminals in Karachi, lloinhay, Madras and Calcutta. The chettiars 
of South India are also a powerful and influential factor in the 
finance of the internal trade in South India and in Burma where 
many of this community have long established themselves. Some of 
the shroffs are of very old standing. For example, the famous firm 
of Curwalas at Delhi although recently gone out of business originally 
came to the city of Delhi during the 37th century at the invitation 
of the Moglnil Emperor, Shah Jehan. Many of these shroff firms are 
also engaged in the wdiolesalc grain or cloth trade and ap])ear to 
have entered this line because their original business has been 
encroached upon by tlie comparatively recent spread of the modem 
banking sj^stem w’hich provides special facilities for the remittance 
of funds between distant markets. One of the main activities of 
shroffs is to difieount hiindis, demand drafts or bills and advance 
money on promissory notes. On occasions loans are also granted 
against stocks of produce and the procedure followed is similar to 
thal practiced by the banks. (See Chapter V.) 

(a) IJundis. — The hvndi system is more or less peculiar to 
India. There are two kinds of hurdis, the mvdafii hundi and the 
darshairi hiindi. The former is a long-term document and is gene- 
rally drawn for a fixed period, while the latter is the equivalent of 
a sight-draft usually payable on presentation. The mudaffi ktnidis are 
drawn up on Oovernmcjit stamped paper, the stamp duty payable 
being Re. 0-1-6 per cent, up to amounts of Rs. 2,5(W and Rs. 2-4-0 
for every R«. 2,500 over the sum first mentioned. Darshani hundis 
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ua&Y be drawn up on any kind of paper but most of the concerns 
which participate in the financing of trade to any extent have specially 
printed forms for the purpose. (Specimen on opposite page.) 

(i) Mudatti hundi , — The most important instrument of credit 
hajidled by shraffs is the mudatti hundi, Mudatti himdis may be 
variously drawn for 21 to 61 days though there is no legal or 
customary bar to drawing them for any other period. In practice 
they are never drawn for more than one year. 

In the case of mudatti kundis the discount rates charged by the 
joint stock banks ordinarily vary from one to one and a half per 
cent, over the bank rate. But the shroff rates differ very widely 
according to the status of the drawer. Their normal rates are any- 
thing up to four per cent, higher than the bank rate. Discount is 
always payable in advance and is deducted from the amount paid. 

The rate of brokerage on a huiidi varies from 3 pies to 6 pies 
per hundred rupees. Weak parties are sometimes charged a very 
heavy brokerage which may amount to as much as Rs. 5 per cent. 
In the discount business brokers play a very important role and the 
clients of highly reputable brokers are given preference by the best 
of the shroffs. 

It is noteworthy that the security against advances by 
shroffs is mainly personal. The shroff adjudges tlie worth of the 
party seeking credit by taking into consideration the latter 
business stability and status and financial position. Shroffs are usually 
more liberal in allowing credit than the banks. However, in order 
to safeguard themselves against possible risks only hundis having ai 
least one endorsement are accepted, while sometimes two, three or 
even four endorsements are insisted upon in order to minimise the 
risk. The shroff has to satisfy himself that the drawer or the 
endorser or endorsers will be able to honour the draft on maturity. 
The endorsement of hundis is arranged with friends or neighbouring 
firms. Occasionally endorsers may demand a heavy considera- 
tion for their endorsements, but this is not a nprmal feature. The 
inability to honour one’s draft is considered a very serious event and 
virtually amounts to a declaration of insolvency, 

(ii) Darsham hundis are the sight drafts of ordinary day to 
day business and in their universality in India may be compared to 
the cheque in Europe and the West. Short term credits are also 
raised on the bask of darshani hundis, by drawing them on distant 
markets or on places where such hundis are allowed a considerable 
period of grace. No revenue duty is payable on darsham hundiSt 
which, as mentioned, are usually written on special forms. The 
brokerage charges vary from 3 to 6 pies per cent, which are paid 
mostly by the buyer or whoever discounts the hundi, 

Darsham hundis are generally payable on presentation but 
in some markets a few days of grace are also allowed. For example, 
the darshani hundis payable at Delhi bear seven days of grace and 
are payable on the 8tb day after acceptance, subject to interest at 
rate of Jls. S-12-0 per cent, per annum. The acceptance of tjhe 
payee is obtained soon after receiving the draft. In Bibar -en tih,® 
other hand tb^ aee ni^abJe m the day immediately foiloirinf 
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Translation of a typical Darskcini Hundi (Demand draft) 

printed on reverse. 

(Himatsingh Jagannatli Brass Merchants), 

Hundi ** On Demand 

No. 

Specimen signature ) 
of drawer. J 

With the grace of God Messrs. {Drawee) of 

the auspicious place, may be pleased to 

accept the compliments of Messrs. {Drawer) 

of Further, a Hundi is drawn on you 

for Ks (in words) Rupees 

half of which reckon as Rs. (in words) 

double of which is payable in favour of Messrs 

{Payee) Hundi (date, ) 

On receiving the Hundi please pay immediately the amount in 
current coin after ascertaining the respectability and identity (of 
the payee), 

Hundi dated ( Vikrami calendar) . 

Dated (English calendar). 


Dratver’s Signature. 
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presentation but it us stated that sometimes two or three days of 
grace are allowd by local usage. 

(i) Promissory notes. — Sometimes, in order to save the stamp 
duty, capital is raised on promissory notes. This is only done when 
large amounts are involved. A promissory note is considered a 
better means of obtaining advances, as it is a non«negotiable instru- 
ment and consequently does not entail the same publicity as the 
nundi. The rules regarding payment are not very strict and in 
fact firms which are able to obtain advances on promissory 
notes will seldom finance themselves on the basis of hundis. Some 
shroffs who take advances from banks on the basis of these huncUs 
ao not accept i^romissory notes as these are not negotiable instru- 
ments. 

{ 4 ) Banks. 

Ill addition to the provision of credit against the security of 
pledged stocks {see Chapter V), the banks also buy and discount 
fiAindis or drafts, nuiiit money by telegrajihic transfer from cne 
centre to another and in general provide all the accommodation 
necessary for the conduct of trade. Banks do not, liow'ever, 
generally advance^ loans against mudaiti hundis or curreiicy drafts. 
i\)r example, out of the twelve exiinmercial banks operating in 
i')clhi only four or five are knovrn to make any appreciable 
advances on mwlatii hundis. The Bank fixes the credit limits 
of the drawers after making ch'se enquiries regarding their business 
and financial status, the amount and value of landed property owned 
by the proprietor or partners, the turnover, etc. The approved firms 
are then allo’wed to draw money from their bankers up to their limit 
of credit, on the basis of these currency drafts or promissory notes. 
Such credit is not. however, enjoyed by every firm and a small con- 
cern ma}’ sometimes arrange to obtain advances from a bank through 
a larger firm which has an approved credit with the bank. The bank 
advances money on the security of the approved party who then 
endorses hk> client's drafts and thus guarantees them. The shroff 
and the modem banks work side by side but more or less independ- 
ently of each other. Although the importance of tlie shroff may have 
declined to some extent with the extension of the modem banking 
system, he still plays a greater part in financing the internal trade 
of the countrj^ than the joint stock banks. The present position of 
the shroff is in part, due to the fact that modem banking facilities 
are not available at all important trade centres. For example, out 
of 2,572 towns in India with a population of 5,000 and over, in less 
than 830 are there branches of a bank. By far the more potent 
reason, how^ever, is the intimate knowledge possessed by the shroff of 
the family histo^ of his clients and the details regarding their busi- 
ness and financial position afforded by daily social contact. This 
enables him to extend credit facilities much more easily on personal 
security than is possible for any modem bmik. Moreover after 
making loans the behaviour of his clients and the manner in which 
the money is utilised, is constantly under his observation. Further, 
the shroff ^s services are available at all times and clients can have 
free access without the formalities and delay such as occurs at the 
counters of practically all the joint stock banks. The shroff^s rates 
I4224IOAB 8S 
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of discount do not on the whole compare unfavourably with those of 
modem banks. Jlis eslablishment is small and working costs low. 

The different wa>s in which shroffs help the trade have already 
been discussed. Their functions are complementary to those of the 
joint stock banks whose further expansion may be regarded as 
desirable by all interested, particularly as the efficiency of many 
large shroff firms depends to a great extent upon the accommodation 
obtainable from the modern banks. 

iAs was brought out by the Banking hlnquiry Committee in 1929 
there is a room for improving the efficiency and extent of the shroff 
business. The main lines on which improvement might be effected 
are : — 

(1) Licensing of shroffs who agree to operate on purely bank- 

ing business. (Participation in any kind of trading in- 
volves risk which shakes the confidence of the clients 
and is against the fundamentals of banking practice.) 

(2) Formation of associations to standardise business prao- 

tices. 

(3) Provision for better discounting facilities and co-opera- 

tion with joint stock banks. 

So far as modern joint stock banks are concerned, apart from 
a few exceptional cases they appear to have confined themselves 
mainly to the industrial sphere and to the trade in the larger cities 
and towns. Modern banking facilities are not available in the smaller 
towns — much less in the villages and country markets. In England 
it is not uncommon for banks to send a cashier and clerk to attend a 
country market for the day to receive and pay out cash. No exact 
counterpart of this practice has been met with in India during the 
course of this survey, although there are a number of small pay 
offices in some of the lesser markets at which facilities for the collection 
and discounting of hundis are available. Some of the joint stock 
banks also maintain godown keepers at certain markets to watch 
over their interests where advances have been made against the 
security of j)ledged stocks of produce. Until joint stock banks are 
prepared to extend their activities in the lesser towns and larger 
villages they are not likely to play any vital part in the process 
of agricultural marketing. 

(5) Exporters. 

The two or three international firms of grain merchants, who, 
between them, handle practically the entire wheat export trade 
provide themselves with funds in India by selling sterling 
bills of exchange, usually drawn at three months sight, or tele- 
graphic transfers to those banks which handle foreign exchange at 
the various port headquarters of the firms in question. Another 
source of local funds springs from the import trade. Wheat, sugar 
and piece-goods are important commodities handled by these inter- 
national firms. At one time quantities of wheat were shipped to India 
from Australia and the importation of sugar from Java and the conti- 
nent of Europe was a trade of considerable magnitude. Piece-goods 
are still a fairly large item in India’s import trade and the mon^y 
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received against sales of these commodities was, and still is, utilised 
for the puri)ose of buying indigenous produce or, where receipts 
exceed local requirements, the surplus funds are remitted to London 
by the purchase of sterling telegraphic transfers. 

Upcountry buying agencies are normally financed by the 
sale locally of the firings hundis or drafts drawn on the port head- 
quarters, or funds may be remitted by telegraphic transfer through 
the Imperial Hank of India or other exchange banks. In former 
years currency notes, in halves for greater safety, were often sent 
by registered post or messenger from the upcountry headquarters of 
the shippers to some of the smaller sub-agencies or outstations, the 
second halves being forwarded only after acknowledgment of the 
recei{>t of Ihe first halves. Specie in the form of silver used also 
to be sent to buying etuitres under escort of two or more messengers, 
but since the spread of banking facilities and tiie increased cirenia- 
tioii of coin and currency notes measures such as those just described 
are rarely followed at the present time. 

(6) Kemittances. 

The adequate provision of funds and quick and cheap transfers 
from the centres of consumption to the supplying markets are 
other factors of importance in the system of distribution. In 
praetice, however, only a small portion of the total value of 
the produce is required to be remitted from one centre to another 
owin''* to tlu‘ balanced nature of the trade. Remittances may be 
raa(h» by means of (Idvi^ham htaidi or bank drafts, telegraphic transfer 
or by actually remitting cash under registered and insured cover. 
The latter practice is followed only where small amounts are involved 
and in llie ease* of markets where ordinary banking facilities do not 
exist. 

The dnrshavi hundi is bv far the most important instrument of 
credit for the adjustment of trade accounts between different markets. 
The consignee may jmrehase a darfihani hvndi payable at the con- 
signor ’.s market or, as more often happens, the consignor may draw 
on the consignee and discount the hundi in his own market or with 
some local bank. Banks normally make advances only against such 
hundis as are accompanied by railway receipts. 

It is usually customary for consignors to send railway receipts 
for collection through a bank if there happens to be a branch in the 
consignee’s market. The receipt is accompanied by a darshnni hundi 
drawn on the consignee and it is only delivered to the latter when 
tlie hundi has been duly honoured by him. An alternative method 
of receiving payment for goods despatched is for the receipt and the 
accompanying hundi to be forwarded for collection to some reliable 
firm at destination. This is the normal procedure wherever regular 
banking facilities are not available. In certain cases where the 
relations b^^ween consignor and consignee are satisfactory, or of long 
standing, railway receipts may be sent direct to the latter. Where 
the value of a consignment is small, below Rs, 100 for example, the 
railway receipt may be forwarded by V. P. P. (value payable by 
post). For goods consigned on commission sale tke usual custom 
is to draw on the consignee to the extent of 75 to 80 per cent, of the 
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invoice value, and where goods are specifically consigned to order the 
full value is usually drawn. 

When there is a heavy demand for making remittances to any 
particular market hundis payable at that place are often sold at a 
premium {badha), e.g., a hundi for one hundred rupees may be 
obtainable for, say, Es. 100-2-0. If there is little or no demand the 
draft may sell at a discount (batta) and may be obtained for, say, 
Rs. 99-14-0. The limits of pi*emium and discount are determined by 
the cost of making remittances by bank drafts, that is to say, if a 
draft on Calcutta is obtainable in Bombay at 2 annas per cent, the 
premium on Calcutta hundis will not ordinarily exceed that figure. 
In the case of markets where there are no established banks, the dis- 
count and premium limits are rather wider and may rise even to 
1 per cent. Hundis drawn or endorsed by well-known firms aio 
usually discounted at rather more favourable rates. On the whole 
the average cost of making remittances may be reckoned as about 
one anna per cent. 

Remittances are also made by means of bank drafts or cash sent 
by insured registered post. The minimum bank charge is 4 annas 
per cent, if the draft required is for a small sum, but the rate of com- 
mission is less on large amounts and may be as low as 6 pies per cent 
according to the amount of the draft and the position of the bankas 
funds. 


C. — Cost of Wholesale Distribution. 

The cost of distribution includes the expenses of transportation 
and handling from the point of delivery to the buyer premises, the 
cost of the containers, twine for sewing the mouths of the bags, the 
arhatiya^s commission, brokerage and sundry charges such as fees 
for correspondence, clearing charges, etc. 

When making purchases for buyers in outside markets these 
items of expenses fall into three distinct categories, viz,, (a) expenses 
incurred in the buying market up to the point when the goods are 
put on rail at the station, (h) railway freight to destination and 
(c) cartage therefrom to the buyer’s godow^n, handling and stacking, 
and octroi or terminal tax, where levied. 

As a general rule all these charges are paid in cash by the buyer 
or by his agent (pakka arhatiya). The rates for these different items 
vary not only from market to market but also in the same market 
according to the individual relations between the arhatiya and his 
customer. Consequently the total cost of distribution between one 
market and another is rarely, if ever, constant It may, ho^^ever, be 
observed that the variation in these charges are on the wliole not 
nearly so pronounced as assembling costs and the reason would appear 
to be that the contracting parties in the distribution stage are better 
equipped and organised than the smaller agencies which so largely 
participate in assembling. 

When direct sales are effected by cultivators or village merchants 
to consumers in their own villagas, distribution costs are practically 
negligible. If, however, transactions are effected through the village 
weighman, as may often happen in parts of the Punjab, the buyer 
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has to pay tulai at a rate which is usually 3 pies per rupee. In other 
circumstances produce is weighed over by one or other of the parties 
and transported to the buyer’s place by his own employees. 

In the large wholesale markets where, particularly during tlie 
season, miller’s agents, shippers, retailers and even in some cases 
consumers themselves may purchase directly from the village 
sellers, through the kachcha arhatiya^ the charges payable arc exactly 
the same aa the assembling charges already discussed. To these 
obviously should be added the expenses of transporting the goods to 
tlie station and the other incidental charges 'which fall on the wheat 
until it reaches its final destination. The rates of cartage to and 
from the stations in tlic various markets of India were found to vary 
considerably depending both upon the intervening distances 
and also on the local rates of wages. The extreme range of 
variation for cartage was found to l>e a low point of Re. 0-0-1 per 
inaund and a liigli of Re. 0-1-0 per maund. The average charge, 
however, in the greater number of markets seems to place the total 
costs of cartage and handling at botli despatching and receiving rail- 
head points at between six and nine pies T)er maund including a 
fjinal] item for clearing fees (hnndiana) which are paid to a kundikari 
or station broker who attends to these formalities, and save.s the 
consignor or consignee the trouble of going to the station and per- 
sonally forwarding or taking delivery of the goods. 

More than half of the marketable surplus passes through the 
pakka arhaiiya\s hands (see diagram on page 253) and as such the 
costs of distribution are of relatively great importance particularly 
in reference to the wheat which is conveyed to distant markets. 
AVheii purcliases are made through this agency the normal 
Tate of commussion ranges in most markets between Re. 0-12-0 
and Rs. 1-4-0 per cent, in addition to M^hat may have been paid to 
the kachcha arhatiya or any other market functionary. All of these 
are charged up to the final buyer. Certain other chafes such as 
brokerage, charity and correspondence, are also levied on their 
customers by the pakka arhatiya Thus some items such as com- 
mission, charity, etc., are paid more than once or indeed as many 
times as the goods change hands. For example at Ilapur the buyer 
haK not only to pay dami for the kachcha arhatiya but also commis- 
sion to the pakka arhatiya* In practice, however, the pakka arhatiya 
invoices his buyer at fixed rates for the various services performed. 
Usually these rates are slightly higher than the actual costs and 
constitute a small margin for the arhatiya. 

Pakka arhatiyas also arrange for the supply of gunnicvS and twine, 
the cost of which is debited to the buyer’s account. Buyers are also 
charged interest usually at the fixed market rate on such amounts as 
the pakka arhatiya may pay out on his behalf. 

It is interesting to note that even in those cases in which the 
pakka arhatiya works as a principal all the customary deductions 
are included in'the invoice and recovered from the buyers ; the price 
quotations from different markets are therefore always "regarded in 
the trade as subject to a scale of charges which varies from market 
to market. 
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In order to illustrate the various charges which have formed 
the subject of discussion a copy of an invoice relating to wheat 
purchased at Arifwala in the Punjab by a Delhi merchant and 
imported into Delhi on the latter’s own account is given below : — 

Invoice for 194 hags of wheat weighing 509 maunds lO^eers net. 

Kfi. a. p. Bs. a* p. 

Prime cost* .. .. .. .. .. 1,091 6 0 


Charges at origin (hnporter's accouyU), 


(«) (oomrnissioii) ff7> Ko. 0-8-0 per cent. .. 5 7 0 

(6) Dharmada and gaushnJn (charity and cattle home) 

Re. 0-1-3 per cent. .. .. 0 13 6 

(c) Postage (fixed charges) . . . . . . 0 4 0 

(d) Labour (filling and sewing) ((^, Rs. 1-8-3 per 100 

bags . . . , . . . . . . 3 0 C 

(e) Carthago (from Arifwala market to railway 

station) . . . . . . . . , , 4 8 9 

(/) Twine (for stitching the bags) . . ♦ . 0 116 

{g) Miscellaneous charges at railway station . . 3 0 6 


Total cost at origin 


Expenses at Delhi {Importer's acconut), 

(h) Railway freight Re. 0-8-6 per maund 

(i) Terminal tax 6 pics per maund 

(j) Cartage from station to shop (w 7} pies per bag 

(k) Labour (unloading and stacking (m 3 pies per bag) 


273 n 0 
15 14 0 
7 9 0 
3 0 0 


1,109 3 9 


300 2 0 


Total cost at Delhi deli\ercd at importer’s godown .. 1,409 0 6 


The total cost of importing (including the railway freight) was, 
therefore, Rs. 318-0-6 or 29.15 per cent of the prime cost, whereas 
excluding the railway freight it was Rs. 44-5-6 or 4 per cent. 

When a sale is made the importer who now becomes the seller 
will have to pay dharmada and gawshala at Re. 0-1-6 per cent as 
well as labour and weighing charges at 6 pies per bag in equal parts 
in accordance with the prevailing system throughout the Delhi 
market. This makes up the total cost of distribution Ra 51-10-6 or 
4.7 per cent, of the prime cost. 

When wheat is despatched for commission sale all the expenses of 
placing the goods at destination are borne by the consignor or 
owner, who is also responsible for paying commission to the pakha 


•The gunny baga were provided by the buyer. 
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arhatiya who arranges for the sale dr disposal of the consignment, 
and also items at destination such as godown rent, brokerage, charity, 
etc. Interest on advances made by the pakka arhatiya to the con- 
signor as well as small sums which the former disburses on the latter’s 
behalf in the course of receiving and storing the wheat are also 
invoiced against the consignor in due course. At most markets 
in which it is customary for buyers to pay dumi the pakka arhatiya 
does not charge the seller any commission. This for instance is the 
usage at Delhi. 

Below is given a copy of an actual invoice covering goods sent 
to Delhi for commission sale : — 

Account relating to a parcel of 36 hags of wheat weighing 90 maunds 
net sent from a country station in the Punjab to Delhi for com- 
mission sale. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Charges , — 




(a) Railway freight 

23 

7 

0 

(b) Terminal tax @ G pies per maiind 

2 

13 

0 

(e) Miscellaneous charges at the railway station . . 

0 

4 

G 

(d) Cartage from station to shop @ 10} pies per bag 

1 

15 

G 

(«) Labour (unloading and stacking) 51 pies per bag 

0 

9 

0 

(/) Weighing @ 3 pies per bag . . 

0 

9 

0 

(g) Dharmada (charity) @ Ro. 0-1-0 per cent. 

0 

3 

0 

(S) Oaushala (cattle home) (a) 6 pies per cent. 

0 

1 

6 

(i) Panchayat fee @ 3 pi<« per cent. 

0 

0 

9 

(j) Postage (actual) . . 

0 

4 

0 

Total charges on 90 maunds 

30 

3 

3 


or Ro. 0-5-4 por maund. 

This particular consigumeut realised Rs. 277-7-0 gross and there- 
fore, the net return to the seller after deducting the above charges 
Was Rs. 247-3-9. This amount was credited to the latter’s account 
in the commission agent’s books and he was supplied with a copy of 
this invoice. The total cost of distribution works out to 12.2 per cent 
of the net return to the sender while it is 2.7 per cent if railway 
freight be excluded. 

Another instance of a sale of wheat on commission may be 
quoted from Sind. This illustrates the cost of distribution U> an up- 
eountry farmer who disposes of his produce in Karachi. 
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Account relating to a parcel of 212 bags of wheat weighing 556 
maunds (maund of 41 seers) sent from an upcountry market in 
Sind to Karachi for commission sale. 


Eotpenditure at source — 

Cost of 212 bags (Rs. 30 per 100) 

Twin© and sewing (Re. 0-0-3 per bag) 

Weighingjon the farm (Ro. 0-0-6 per maund) 
Cartage from farm to station ( 2 annas per maund) 

Loading and miscellaneous charges at the station 
(Rs. 4 per 100 bags) 

Railway freight to Karachi 

Expenses at Karachi — 

Octroi 

Makadami (handling) 

Stacking 

Bardana allowance (Rs. 2 per 100 bags) . . 
Brokerage . . 

Weighing charges 
Dharmao (charity) 

Godown rent 
Coxurnission agent 
Insurance 
Correspondence 


Rs. a. p. Rs. p* 


63 9 0 

3 5 0 
17 6 0 
69 8 0 

8 8 0 

162 4 0 

223 3 6 

9 2 0 
1 8 0 
2 10 6 

4 4 0 
2 4 9 

1 13 9 
0 8 6 

20 9 6 
8 7 0 

2 1 0 
0 12 0 

54 1 0 


Total charges on 556 maunds 


439 8 6 


or Re. 0-12-8 per maund. 

Sale proceeds — Rs. 1,691 >13-0. 


If railway freight is excluded from the calculation the cost of 
distribution works out to Re. 0-6-3 per maund or 18.5 per cent, of 
the prime cost of the wheat. This is much higher than in the Delhi 
example already quoted and is mainly due to such additional charges 
as commission, cost of gunny bags, and cartage at source. It will 
also be noticed tliat an item called “ bardana charge has been 
included in the invoice at the rate of Rs. 2-0-0 per 100 bags. This 
bardana allowance is generally levied at all large receiving centres 
and is an allowance to cover the difference between the value of new 
and second-hand bags, as mills ^ and shippers’ contracts and indeed 
Tuoht of the contracts in vogue at the futures ” exchanges stipulate 
that a new bag shall be used. In the present instance it is signifi- 
cant that this allowance was levied although from the cost of 
the gunnies used it would appear that the original bags were brand 
new. It appears to be customary to levy a gunny allowance on prac- 
tically every consignment irrespective of the true condition of the 
bags at the receiving point. 
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The costs of distribution between some of the more important 
markets in the surplus areas and large consuming centres are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 255 based on the data given in 
Appendix XL VIII. Reference to the latter will show that total costs 
vary from Re. 0-5-9 per maund between Hapur and Delhi, a distance 
of 35 miles only, to Rs. 1-7-2 between Lyallpur and Calcutta b> rail. 
In these two examples railway freight is responsible for Re. 0-1-0 
and Rs. 1-0-4 per maund respectively. Where the goods have to 
pass through more than one intermediate market the costs of mer- 
chandising are increased. An instance of this is to be seen in the 
Lyallpur and Calcutta prices when the wheat is railed first to 
Karachi and then shipped by sea. Although rail and steamer freight 
combined betw^een Lyallpiir and Karachi amounts only to Re. 0-14-9 
per maund or Re. 0-1-7 less than for direct consignments by rail the 
lesser charge is more tlian counter-balanced by the cost of handling 
in Karachi. 

D. — Grain Trade Associations and ‘‘ Futures Exchanges. 

Organised trading in cereals has been in existence at Karachi, 
Bombay and (.'alcutta for many years but most of the Grain Trade 
Associations or Produce Exchauge.s handling '' futures ’’ transactions 
U])coiintry are of comparatively recent origin. 

(1) Number and location. 

The growth and development of the present trading associations 
in India as a part of the distributing system is an interesting com- 
mentary on the changing conditions of the grain trade since the War 
and an indication of tlie increasing importance of the internal market. 
In former years large and comparatively regular exports of wheat 
were a normal feature <‘f Indians foreign trade. By far the greater 
proportion of the export trade in grain and seeds rested in the hands 
of a few international firms of grain merchants, which main- 
tained a widespread organisation of upcoiintry buying agencies at 
most of the import^ini markets in the interior and frequently also at 
some of the more remote outstations where direct contact was often 
made with the producer. A large proportion of the saleable surplus 
in the locality was sold to these agents for cash and found its way 
directly into export channels. The interchange of market informa- 
tion, by telegram, between shippers' headquarters at the ports (in 
this case mainly Karachi) and the buying agency upcountiy was a 
useful link between the markets in the interior and the outside world 
as refliected by shippers' buying limits. The ramifications of thivS 
system had an important effect in stabilising or at least in co-ordinat- 
ing prices in different markets throughout the country. The need 
for “ hedging " stocks as a form of insurance was not then greatly 
felt by dealers upcountry nor was it perhaps essential since a regular 
outlet was almost always available in the shape of the export demand. 

With the War, however, conditions grew more unsettled. The 
normal channels of trade became disorganised and speculation, 
fostered by the prevailing uncertainties, began to increase. At the 
time, too, growing difficulties were experienced by legitimate traders. 
Defaults were of common occurrence and there were few markets 
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where organised tradii^ with rules and regulations for the proper 
conduct of business existed. As far as can be ascertained the first 
attempt towards organisation in the Punjab came in 1920 when a 
Sugar and (Jrain Merchants Association was formed at Amritsar. 
This was followed t\vo years later by the Sham Sunder Trading Co., 
Ltd., at Lyallpur in the same province. Rules for the conduct of 
trade were framed and circulated to members and others. Provision 
was also made for the settlement of disputes by arbitration. 
During this early ])eri()d neither of these two associations provided 
any clearing-house facilities such as those in existence to-day for the 
adjustment of mtmibcrs’ “ long and “ short accoinits in 
futures transactions and for settlement of '' differences The 
first “ futures exchange to be formed in the Punjab with arrange- 
ments for the periodical clearance and adjustment of members’ eom- 
mitment^i was again at Amritsar wlien changes were made in the 
constitution of the old Sugar and Grain Merchants Association and 
it was converted more or less into its pre^ient form, in 1932 as a 
result of differences of opinion in the local trading community a new 
association was registered under the name of The Amritsar Traders 
Guarantee Trust Co., Ltd. The name of the original institution, 
i.e., The Sugar and Grain Merchants Association was then 
altered to The Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd.”* 

During the intervening years, 19 other asvsociations had been 
registered in vaidous parls of the Punjab. Throughout this ])eriod 
the export trade in wheat had become mt>re spasmodic and Nvas 
steadily dwiiuliiug. With the tlevelopmenl of rajml communication 
and tlie spread of banking facilities the means for storing laree 
quantities of prodm^e were created and a stimulus w^as given to 
speculalion. This rt^sulted in the rapid expaiLsion of the number of 
'' futures ” excliaiiges, 61 new institutions being registered in the 
Punjab during the two years 1932 and 1933. These, however, lacked 
the experience of the organiHations whicli liad come into being at 
Amritsar and Lyallpur and in consequence a large number were unable 
to survive even a season's wmrking. During the period 1934-35 
almost half of these a*ssoeiations were either moribund or in a state 
of liquidation. Tlie actual number of liquidations between 1930 and 
1935 w^as 17, out of which 11 took place in 1934-35. As an example 
of the uncontrolled growth of these associations the position at 
Ilissar, Sirsa, (4iddai*])nha and Abohar, all important markets in the 
south-east of the Jhinjab, shows that in all 20 of these institutions 
sprang up about the years 1932-33 of which 4 operated at Ilissar, 
3 at Sirsa, 6 at Oiddarbaha and 7 at Abohar. All the 4 trading asso- 
ciations at riissar have since disappeared, the Sirsa ones are no 
longer in existence. 3 out of the 6 at Giddarbalia have failed, while 
the fourth is moribund, and finally only 2 associations at Abohar 
now survive. 

A statement of the total number of associations or exchanges 
known to be in existence at present is given in Appendix XL VII 

*A third association has very recently btjon formed at Amritsar by former 
members of the Amritsar Traders Guarantee Trust Co., Ltd., and it is under- 
stood that the volume of futures trading at the latter assoeiatiou hiM 
seriously diminished. 
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together with details, where ascertainable, of units of transaction, 
margin money, their sources of revenue, profit and loss, total volume 
of trade in vlieat and i)roj)orUon of “ futures contracts settled by 
actual delivejy. Tlie list referred to cuntaiiLs tiie names and loca- 
tions of GG associations of wiiich 41 are in the Punjab and of the 
remainder, 20 are in the United Provinces, 3 in Bombay, 1 in 
Calcutta and 1 in Karachi. The three Chambers of Conyiierce of 
Bengal, Bombay and Karachi and other kindred institutions arc not 
included as their functions are not those of the type of trade af^ocia- 
tioiis under discussion. It is evident that at present the position of 
many of these bodies is more or less fluid and lacking in the stability 
to ensure confidence. Some are moribund or on the verge of liquida- 
tion, others again are in the process of creation and the position as 
regards their number and tJie extent of their activities varies from 
month to month. 

By far the greater proportion of these associations are located 
in the Punjab and it is significant that there are no grain “ futures ’’ 
exchanges or any form of organised trading comparable, for example, 
with the Punjab in any of the other provinces or States. There are, 
it is true, a few other commodity exchanges such as those for cotton 
and oilseeds at Bombay, cotton at Indore, cotton and cotton seed at 
Nagpur and jute in cicutta. Outside the ports, however, organised 
trade exists only over a relatively small part of India and mainly in 
the markets shown in Appendix XL VII. 

Wheat is not the only commodity handled by the majority of 
the grain trade associations upcountry. Other agricultural products 
such as gram, barley, oilseeds, oilcake, cotton, sugar, gunnies and 
even vegetable oils su(*h as mustard or toria oil are frequently traded 
in.* At file ports, however, individual associations usually handle 
different groups of commodities. In Bombay, for example, one body 
controls wheat and linseed futures a second administers 
“ futures ’’ transactions in oilseeds of other descriptions including 
linseed and a third regulates “ futures trading in cotton. 

The terms and conditions imposed by these associations on their 
members and on all the transactions coming within their purview 
are similar in all main essentials and differ only in details. For 
example, the wheat tenderable is described, the months of delivery 
are specified, and the settlement dates, conditions and points of deli- 
very laid down. The unit of transaction and the amount of cover " 
or margin money to be deposited by the parties concerned is also 
specified. The basis of refraction which is an integral part of the 
contract is also fixed and the terms govern any deliveries made 
against “ futures '' contract. 

(2) CoK8iTrcm0Nr ani> Capital. 

Most of the trading associations are private companies with 
limited liability operating on a profit sharing basis under the Indian 


*At least one assoeiatioa in the TTnited ProThiees, «is., the griahn# Beepear 

Mandal, Qhadabad, handles fatures ** transactions in ghu 
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Companies Act, 1913, Section 13*. A comparatively few only are 
registered under Section 26 of the Act which applies to com- 
panies operating on a non-prodt sharing basis. Notable in the latter 
category is the Chamber of Commerce, Hapurf and in the former 
the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Sham Sundar Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Lyallpur. 

The sliare capital of these various institutions varies consider- 
ably. One small association in the Punjab at Dhuri (Patiala State) 
has a cajutal of Ks. 25,000 divided into 50 shares of Rs. 600 each. 
Another at Pazilka has a capital of Its. 20,000 While the Amritsar 
Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Traders Guarantee Trust Co,, Ltd., 
also in Amritsar, each have a share capital of Rs. 5,00,000 consti- 
tuted of 600 shares nominally worth Rs. 1,000 each. 

(3) Objects and methods of business. 

The main objects of the associations registered under Section 13 
as set forth in their Memoranda and Articles of Association may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(а) to carry on the business of banking, warehousing, mer- 

chants and commission agents in any article or com- 
modity, 

(б) to buy, acquire and deal with the business assets and 

liabilities of any company or firm, person or persons, 
carrying on any business, 

(c) to erect, construct or repair buildings for the purpose of 

carrying on the business of the Company, 

(d) to draw, accept and negotiate bills of exchange, promis- 

sory notes and other negotiable instruments, to borrow 
money on promissory notes and take loans from other 
companies and to lend or invest money of the Company, 
and 

(e) to enter into arrangements for sharing of profits. 

*(1) The Public Companies are Joint Stock Oompanie« or Limited Liability 
Companies which are loruied of seven persona or more. Their individual shares 
are publicly saleable at any time without the consent of the other shareholders. 
They have also to file annually with the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies^ a 
statement in the form of a duly audited balance sheet giving particulars which 
will disclose the general nature of tho assets and liabilities of the Company. 
They have also to conform to various other rules and regulations of the Act. 

(2) The Private Companies, as defined by Section 2 (13) of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, are associations of two or more persons formed by private 
arrangements among themselves for the purpose of carrying on any business or 
trade. The number of shareholders cannot exceed 50. Each member shares the 
profits and losses as may be agreed upon according to the amount of capital or 
personal ability which he individually puts into the business. The shares are 
not advertised for sale among the public and it is not necessary to file the 
balance sheet annually with the Registrar as is the case with Public Oompames. 

tit is understood that the Hapor Chamber of Commerce has recently applied 
to be reeonstitnted under Section 13 of the Act, as a Public Company. 
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The objects of the comparatively few associations registered 
under Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, are somewhat 
different. The establishment of unoformity in rules, regulations 
and trade usages and the provision of facilities for arbitration in 
disputes and the promotion of trade and commerce are among the 
general aims and objects of the institutions registered under this sec- 
tion of the Act. In contradistinction to the profit-sharing associa- 
tions first mentioned it is laid down that the income and property of 
the latter type of association shall not be paid or transferred directly 
or indirectly by way of dividend or bonus as profit to the persons 
who are, or have been, members of the association. The advance or 
loan of money on the security of pledged stocks or any form of trad- 
ing is debarred under this section of the Act. 

In actual practice, the buying and selling of wheat on their own 
or clients account is not undertaken even by the profit-sharing 
associations and the main function of these associations is to setwe 
as a clearing house for the adjustment of the claims and liabilities 
of their members to each other in respect of ‘ ‘ futures ’ ^ contraetB. 
In a few instances advances to tlie extent of about 70 or 75 per cent, 
of the full value, are made against stocks of wheat pledged Lo the 
associations, the procedure followed being similar to that practised 
by the banks. 

The management of the associations registered under Section .13 
is vested in a board of directors whose number varies with the 
different institutions. The Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., has 
25 directors, the Traders Guarantee Trust Co., of the same town ha?? 
15, including the Chairman, others again have 5, 9 and 12 directors. 
The Hapur Chamber of Commerce and kindred bodies registered 
under Section 26 have committees of varying strengths of whom two 
are respectively President and Vice-President. The Hapur Chamber 
has seven members in all while the Chamber of Commerce, Chandausi, 
has 9 members. 

The premises occupied by these associations range from a small 
one or two roomed rented shop identical with those of the average 
arkatiya as at Jaranwala, Ludhiana and Pazilka in the Punjab and 
Ghaziabad in the United Provinces, to the more pretentious buildings 
such as those belonging to the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., or the ITapur Chamber 
of Commerce all of which were specially constructed from the asso- 
ciations’ funds for the housing of its administrative staff. The few 
large associations have a staff of perhaps anything up to 20 
employees and a full time secretary, others are run by a manager and 
one or two clerks only. 

The number of associations providing any real facilities for 
trading, comparable ’with conditions enjoyed by members of kindred 
associations abroad, in Europe or America, for example, by owning 
and maintaining suitable premises for the convenience of members 
is very small. In Karachi, the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion has lately erected a new building containing a large trading hall 
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and individual rooms for its members and brokers, but in the recent 
past, trading in futures used to take place in a small puoiic 
park in the middle of the business quarter of the town and the 
obstruction caused to pedestrian and vehicular traffic in the neigb- 
bourhood during hectic periods of trading used frequently to neces- 
sitate intervention by the police. In Amritsar trading in “ futures 
is conducted in premises set apart for thk express purpose. The 
offices of the Amritsar J^roduee Exchange, Ltd., are at some little dis- 
tance from the trading “ pit This pit ” was formerly a disused 
stable yard in a cul-de-sac off one of the main thoroughfares in the 
city, and consists of a long rectangular enclosure surrounded on 
three sides by two and three storeyed buildings with rooms opening 
out on to a narrow verandah or balcony overlooking the enclosure. 
{See plate facing page 341.) These rooms or stalls, of which 
there are between 50 and 60, are let out by the Association to its 
members for a small fee and are equipped with telephones (at the 
cost of the lessee). The Traders Guarantee Trust Company, Ltd., 
also has a trading “ pit a few luindred yards away near the market 
itself. Tlie arrangements are .somewhat similar except that the 
enclosure is shaped in the form of a square and has a raised plat- 
form in the centre with an awning of tarpaulin. At all the other up- 
country markets, notably at Lyalli)ur, Gojra, Jaranwala, Ilapur, etc., 
no such conveniences for trading exist. Brokers congregate at odd 
places in the market square, sueli meetings being spontaneous, or 
they may move from shop to shop. 

Pirokens jilay a large ])art in the futures” markets as they 
are the sole vehicle by which trading is conducted. As a general 
rule brokers are li<*ensed by the associations and are compelled to 
deiiosit some form of security, personal or cash, which varies from 
Ks. 50 to Rs. 500* at the different exchanges. The rules govern- 
ing the appointment or recognition of individuals as brokers are, 
however, observed with con.siderable laxity at many places. During 
business hours there is always a considerable number of brokers 
standing by in the pit or trading ring and the number swells or dimi- 
nishes hourly aee>ording to market conditions but large quantities of 
options can change hands in a few minutes. Bids and offers are 
shouted out accompanied by gestures of the hand to signify w^hclher 
buyer or seller. 

Hours of trading in ” futures are fixed according to the rules 
of the association. This does not, however, debar the making of 
spot or ready ’’ transactions at any time convenient to buyer 
and seller, but where there is no common meeting place such regula- 
tions are impossible to enforce. In practice, therefore, forward trad- 
ing goes on at any hour of the day or night, and particularly when 
business is brisk and fluctuations considerable. The normal official 
hours of trading in futures ’’ are usually somewhere between 8-30 
a.m:. and 7 p,m. and each association may have its own times within 


*At Hapur a personal security of Bs. 500 is necessary or alternatively a 
cash deposit of Bs. 250, without interat. 
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these two extremes. At Bombay, however, the Marwadi Chamber of 
Commerce sanctions trading during the evening from 8 to 10-30 p.m. 
this is presumably in order to fit in with the close of trading on the 
Baltic Exchange in London at 4 p.m. The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
change, Ltd., have recently advanced their closing time by one hour 
to permit of receipt of foreign cables quoting tlie opening at Chicago. 

The great majority of the associations derive their main revenue 
from a commission or charge which may be based on the unit of 
transaction or on liie value of the produce handled. For example, 
the Amritsar IVoduce Exchange, Ltd., acts as principal to principal* 
All contracts are registered with the Association and a fee of two 
annas per contract (500 maunds) is charged by the association to 
cover the cost of administration. Contracts are accompanied by the 
necessary margin money wliieli in this case is eight annas per bag or 
Ks. 100 for each 500 maunds. Once the contract is registered in the 
books of the exchange the parties concerned cease to have anything to 
do directly with each other and the position of each party regarding 
its long ” and short ’’ is kept by the Association. On the due 
date the rates are fixed according to the prevailing market by a 
general meeting of the Produce Merchants Association, a governing 
and separate body, all of whose members are also members of the 
Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd. The outstanding accounts are all 
liquidated through the Exchange itself. At other associations, as 
for example, the Karachi Indian Merchants Association, and the port 
exchanges generally, only delivery orders are issued through the 
association concerned. No individual contracts are recorded by the 
association and a fee is charged on each delivery order. 

The system of the registration of contracts, as generally prac- 
tised by the majority of up-country exchanges, may be briefly des- 
cribed as follows. I3ach certified broker is issued with a book of 
printed forms by the association. These forms are in triplicate or 
quadruplicate. As soon as a transaction has been made the brokers 
concerned make a note of it and whenever convenient the necessary 
entries are made in the book of forms, each form being counter- 
signed by the parties concerned. The buyer ^s broker hands one 
copy to the seller’s broker, one goes to the buyer and one is retained. 
Similarly the seller’s broker gives one copy to the buyer’s broker and 
one to the seller. On a certain specified time on the following day 
all the members of the association who have either bought or sold 
<mter up the details of their contracts on printed foms specially 
prejiared for the purpose by the association. These forms are for- 
warded to the office of the association accompanied by the brokers’ 
slips. Both are carefully checked by the association and if found 
correct the transactions are confirmed. 

The unit of transaction varies from 125 maunds per contract as 
at Sonepat (Punjab) to 25 tons at Karachi and Ilapur. A 500 
maunds unit is in vogue at Amritsar, Lahore and Sargodha. The 
most common unit is, how^ever, 250 maunds which is reckoned to be 
equivalent to 100 bags. The 250 maunds unit is tonnd at most 
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Canal Colony markets where these trading associations exist. At 
Lyallpur, however, the unit is 270 maunds or 100 bags of roughly 
224 lb. net per bag, which is the standard filling in the export trade. 

The amount of margin money which is required by the rule of 
the various associations ranges from eight annas per bag of 2J maunds 
to Ks. 1-8-0. The most common rate seems to be eight annas per bag, 
although a large number of associations also specify a deposit of 
Ke. 1 per bag. All these deposits serve as security against loss to the 
.exchange and a careful ciieek is kej)t on the difference between the 
depi sits of members and the current market rates. Should it be 
found that the deposit falls short of the necessary margin, intimation 
is forwarded to the party concerned to increase the deposit. All 
sums so de|)Osited bear interest at vaiyiiig rates based on money 
market conditions. At Amritsar the rate at present is per cent 
jxa* ai uum. 


The particular system (*f futures trading in vogue al Okura 
in the Punjab seems worthy of eomment. The members ot the local 
association are divided into three classes. Those memi)ers wlio 
are regular tradei-s and of good reputation are regarded as being 
in the first category and have the privilege of depositing only 
Rs. 25 per 100 hags. Their accounts are, however, adjusted irom 
day to day at 2 p.m., the rate prevailing at 12 noon being taken a‘t 
the basis. Those in second class are not required to settle their 
accounts daily but have to keep a margin wuth the association of Ks. 50 
per 100 bags. Members of the third category are not considered very 
reliable and are required to deposit a. margin of Rs. 125 per 100 bags, 
the rate which is the standard as laid dovrn in the rules (»f llie Asso- 
ciation. 

Most of the associations have periodical settlements or adjust- 
ments between the rates of outstanding contracts and the current 
market rate on certain fixed days. In Calcutta, for inskince, the 
closing spot rate of Saturday afternoon is fixed by the committee of 
the (-alcutta Wheat and Seeds Association at 4 p.m. and this rate 
forms the basis for a weekly cash adjustment of differences 

The months of delivery against ‘‘ futures contracts are dis- 
cussed in more detail in another part of this report. Tt may be suffi- 
cient to mention here that each association has its own delivery 
months without regard to uniformity of practice in other markets. 
In Calcutta only two positions are traded in, viz,. May and Septem- 
ber. Ill Bombay there are three delivery months, the first in May 
followed by September and January. At the other end of the scale 
Karachi has as many aa eight delivery months, viz,, May, July, 
September, October, November, December, January and March. 
The up-country associations usually have four or five delivery months 
only. At the ports the delivery months are quoted on the European 
(Calendar, while in the interior markets the Vilcrami calendar is in 
vogue both for the purposes of quotations and deliveries. 

L224ICAB Yd 
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All the exchanges have fixed option periods during the delivery 
jnonths during which delivery may be tendered or demanded. In 
the iip-eountry markets this is usually during the last fortnight pre- 
ceding the due date. Notices from buyers demanding delivery are 
known as Demand Orders’^ and those from sellers offering 
delivery Delivery Orders The rules governing the settlement 
dates and submission of tenders at some of the more imporlant 
markets are shown in Appendix L. 

(4) Volume and periodicity of trading. 

Owing to the essential difference between the two methods of 
dealing with futures transactions it has been found impossible 
to ascertain exactly how much wheat is traded in the futures ’’ 
markets of the country. Where an association or exchange derives 
its main revenues from a certain charge per contract or per lOJ 
Avorth of produce handled it has been found possible to collect very 
precise data. At other associations, as for example, in Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta where a fee is charged on delivery orders only 
and the individual contracts are not registered by the association, it 
has unfortunately not been possible to obtain an exact idea of ttie 
total volume of trading. At those associations in which each con- 
tract is registered and regarding whose operation detailed informu- 
tion IS available, as for example, at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyalljjur and 
the majority of the up-country exchanges, 20.6 million tons of wheat 
were bought and sold during 1935-36 at 24 associations. In the 
previous year the total w^as 22.8 million tons for 27 exchanges. No 
account lias been taken of those associations for which no data were 
available and these constitute almost half of the total number of asso- 
ciations known to be in existence at the present time. At a conserva- 
tive estimate, therefore, and allowing for th(» fatff that the major 
associations have already been included, it may be reckoned that 
at least another 10 million tons are annually traded at these olher 
iiistitutions, making a total of about 31 million tons in all (luring 
1935-36. To this figure must be added the volume of trading which 
takes place at Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. Unfortunately, the 
actual number of transactions are unavailable but the total qiianlity 
of wheat delivered against “ futures ’’ contracts are known. 
During 1934-35 and 1935-36 over 38,000 and nearly 49,000 tons 
of wheat were delivered respectively against ‘‘ futures ” contracts in 
Karachi and about 42,000 tons in Bombay during 1934-35 
(Appendix XLVII). Taking the ratio of deliveries to the total 
volume of trading as .25 per cent, at Karachi and .5 per cent, at 
Bombay, proportions verified by estimates obtained on the spot and 
supported by the actual evidence obtained from a large number of 
associations in Northern India, it may be estimated that about 
15 million tons represent the tk>tal volume of trading in wheat 
at Karachi, and about 8 million tons at Bombay. No records of 
actual tpnsaetions are kept by the Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds 
Association other than the actual deliveries in settlement 
of futures contracts. Although these were only "360 tons in 
1935 and 2,510 tons in 1936 local estimates seemed to place the 
annind volume of trading in the neighbourhood of 8 million tons* 
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Tlie total volume ot “ futures trading in India during 19.^d-35 
and 1935-36 may, therefore, be estimated at approximately 59 aud 60 
million tons made up aa follows : — 


Volume of futures trading in India, 


17 A»8ooiatioii8 (actual ) .. 


1934-35. 

Ton«. 

18,456,395 

19 35- SB. 
Tons. 

1B.()3C,936 

10 AHBociatiouH (actual) . . 

. . 

4,324,03.5 

.. 

7 AsBociatioiiB (actual) 

. . 


4,545,461 

40 AssociatioriH {mi irnated ) 

•• 

10,(X)0,000 

19.000,990 

Kara<‘hi (cHtimated) 


ir),o(K), 000*1 

1 

Bombay (catiinated) 


8,000,000 

y 30,(KK),0<'K)* 

Calcutta (estimated) 


3,000,0(X) J 

1 

'J'otal 


58,780,430 

60,582,400 


It is interesting to compare the volume of ‘‘ futures ” trading 
in India with that ofc' the United States of America where ui 11! </Ut 
of the 15 exciianges, designated as contract markets under the (Irain 
Futures Act, tlie total volume of “ futures ” trading in wheat during 
the financial year ending 30th June 1935, amounted to 8,096,503,000 
bnshels or roughly 13 times more than the last 5 years' average 
wh(vit crop (d* lliat country, (-omparison with India is interesting 
and indicates tluit on the above showing the probable volume of 
“ futnrt.'s trading in this eountry is only about times more than 
The average eroj) (9.5 million tons). 

It is ako of interest to compare the percentage of ‘‘ futures'* 
contracts settled by actual delivery\ In the United States tJie percent- 
age of deliveries to total sales was .26 in July ]934:, .34 in Sej)tember, 
.50 in December and .52 in May 1935. In India, on the other liand, 
the ])ercentage of deliveries against futures ” contracts varies 
considerably. In tlie Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., .5 jvr cent 
of the total sales both in 1934-35 and 1935-36 \vas settled by deli- 
very, In 1933-34 the proportion was .6 per cent. On the other 
hand tlie Trader's Guarantee Trust Co., Ltd,, also at Amritsar, showed 
a high volume of trading, an average of about 5.25 million Ions during 
1934-35 and 1935-36, but the average total deliveries were only about 
4,500 tons or considerably leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. It wcuild 
appear, therefore, that the operations registered in the first exchange 
are h\«.s speculative than those conducted under the auspices of the 
latter exchange. The only other up-country exchange ( omparable 
with the two associations at Amritsar is that at TIapur, althontdi the 
actual deliveries are nnascertainable, but since the total numbers of 
hhitiis filled with w^heat at this market are knowm, most of which are 
tendered against futures *' contracts, it is dde to arrive at a 
fairly close estimate as to the proportion of likely deliveries to the 
total volume of futures ** sales. The ratio works out to about the 

•Estimated on basis of quantities known to be JM*tually delivered. 
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same as at Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., viss,, about .5 per cent. 
The proportion actually delivered, however, is higher in the large 
burplus producing areas of the Punjab, as for example at Lyallpur, 
'I'oba Tek Singh, Jaranwala, Arifwala, where anything between 2,46 
and 4.28 per cent of futures’’ contracts are settled by delivery, 
than in those markets which are situated away from the surplus 
wheat zones. Of the latter Amritsar and Calcutta are typical examples. 
Calcutta is notable for the highly speculative nature of its jute market 
and the effect which this market has on other exchanges in that 
(;ity is often considerable and is j effected in the extremely low pro- 
portion of actual deliveries in settlement of “ futures ” contracts — 
probably lower than at any other exchange in India. Others again 
are Jullundur where deliveries are only .1 per cent of the total 
volume of trading, Moga where the proportion is almost infinitesi- 
mal, and other markets such as Muktesar, Bhatinda, etc. The 
jHU'centage of deliveries at Chandausi and Ghaziabad in the 
United Provinces also resemble conditions in the great surplus 
areas in the Punjab. At Chandausi the proportion of deliveries has 
been steadily increasing since 1933-34 and was as high as 4.49 per 
cent in 1935-36, but the volume of “ futures trading appears to 
have decreased compared to what it was in 1933-34. Figures 
are available only for 1934-35 for one of the associations at Ghaziabad 
and the proportion is 1.87 per cent. Bareilly shows a fair turnover 
of neai’ly 291.210 tou^ rS wldcb roughly .4 ])er cent, (u* 1,160 tons 
were deJiA^ered in selllement. 

The atdual (juantity of wheat delivered in settlement of 
futures coniraots a1 20 associations in 3934-35 Avas 345,860 tons 
Avhich e((uals about .33 ])er cent of the total volume of future” 
trading on those exchanges. In 1935-36 the ratio was slightly 
higher, fe., about .40 per cent, statistics showing actual deliveries 
of Avheat at 63,416 tons on 11 exchanges out of a total turuoA^er 
of 14,629,230 tons. The greatest cpiantities delivered Avere at 
Amritsar, Karachi and Bombay. 

The (olai amount of AAdieat so delivered at all the associations in 
India (*ainiot ])e ascert^nnod AAuth accuracy but it is probably safe lo 
assume from Ihe evidence so far recorded that 200,000 tons in any 
aATrage year Avonld not be an oAw-statement. 

It Avill be obserA^ed from Appendices XL VII and XLIX that the 
volume of '' futures ” trading has in most cases diminished, sometimes 
considerably, between 1933-34 and 1935-36. In the Punjab, for 
instance, transactions at one association in Amritsar fell from 9.7 to 
7.8 million tons during this period. In 1935-36 the associations at 
Jullundur and Moga registered roughly one-third and one-half 
of their turnover for 1933-34. Substantial decreases also occurred 
in the United Provinces, e,g.f at Muzaffarnagar, Deoband and at 
other markets. A few isolated cases of significant increases 
are those of Bhatinda* in the Punjab, where the turnoA^er 
between 1934-35 and 1935-36 was nearly doubled, and at Baniala in 


^Patiala State. 
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the same province where the volume of “ futures trading expanded 
more than five and a half times in the same period. 

It is significant that the general decrease in the volume of 
futures trading shown in the table on page 277, i.e,, from 18.5 
million to 16.0 million tons, for a comparable number of associations, 
has coincided with a period of relative stagnation both in regard to 
pi ice variations and the export trade, but there is every reason to 
believe that in the last few months of 1936 the volume of “ futures 
trading showed a phenomenal increase owing to the resump- 
tion of the export trade and also in a large measure to the buoyant 
tendency in Ibrcugn markets and the st(‘ady rise in the Indian price 
leveJ. There seems little doubt that during the period 1931-33 llie 
above figiiris have* been greatly exceeded and it is also apparent that 
the volume ol‘ trading in 1936-37 will also be in excess of the 1934-35 
and 1935-36 totals. 

The iiu>ntlis in wliich “ futures trading is brisk and the x>eriods 
when a(‘tivity is ie.ss are clearly .>,hown in the diagram on page 
272. Tile dal a on uhieli this diagram is based are given in 
Appendix XLJX. On the whole, August, September and October 
are month.s in which trading is particularly active. These as 
“ weather ’’ months, for it i.s upon the seasonal rains that the 
suc(H^ss or failure of both hharif and rahi crops depends. The 
niarki't therefore rcmct.s very sharply to new crop prospects, and more- 
over it is a pci-iod during which the ‘‘switching’' forward of 
September transactions which were made during the harvest period 
is \('ry commo)ij\ doins There U no very definite jieriodieity in the 
periods (luring which trading is slack. In 1933-34 tlie volume of 
“ futures ” trading was at its lowest in April 1933 and Februaiy 
1931. In the following year November and March showed tlio least 
activity while in 1935-36 June and March wex’c the low points. It 
is significant that the volume of futures ” trading in the four 
associations who.se transaetioms are illustrated in the diagram on 
page 272 follows a >ym{)athetie trend in eacli ease with only minor 
devia1i(»ns. For exampU*, the movement of the curves reprosca ling 
the Amritsar !^rothi(‘e Exchange, Ltd , and the Amritsar d’raders 
Ourrantee Tru>st (d).. Ltd., is strikingly similar. This is also notice- 
able in tlie ])eriodici1y of the volume of trading between ]Ia[uir and 
Amritsar 

No hglslalion exists in India for the purpose of controlling traii- 
saciionson grain “ futures ” exchanges, although th(". Bombay Chtton 
(kialracts Act, 1932, jiurports to regulate transactions on the (\dton 
Exchange in Bombay. It is interesting to observe that at Ghaziabad 
iu the Fnitc'd Provinces the local association has fixed a limit to tbe 
number of U’ansaclions which may stand in the name of one party 
at any one time, A measure of this type does not appear to be in 
existence at other grain trade associations or exchanges. Legislation 
has, however, been in force for 12 years in the United States and a 
bill to amend the Grain Futures Act in the light of past experience 
was passed in June 1935. The Bill was made law^ by the Commodity 
Exchange Act in September 1936 and establishes limitations on the 
speculative transactions of individual operators in grain futures ** 
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and in cotton, mill feed, butter, egg and rice futures for the 
purpose of eliminating the burden of excessive speculation.^ Hedg- 
ing ’’ transactions are exempted from tradii^ liniitations. 
** Futures ’’ commission agents and brokers executing “ futures 
transactions are required under the pending bill to register 
annually with the {Secretary of Agriculture. Certain practices which 
lend themselves to the cheating of customers or the manipulation ot 
grain prices would be outlawed under the proposed legislation. It 
is claimeil that the enactment of this law to reinforce the Grain 
Futures Act will result in substantial benefit to all those using the 
futures exchanges for legitimate economic purposes. 

E. — ^Note on retail distribution and price margins. 

In the villages the retailer of wheat almost invariably handles 
other food grains and pulses and is also a purveyor of general 
household stores, spices and oils (both mineral and vegetable; and 
occasionally cigarettes ete. He is in fact almost the proto- 

type of the small village grocer or general dealer in any European 
country. In the villages the haniya is more often than not the chief 
retailer. He obtains his wheat directly from the cultivator, occasion- 
ally by cash purchase or more frequently as repayment in kind 
against casli loans or advances of grain for seed or domestic use. 

The town retailer handles the same range of articles as his village 
prototype and sometimes operates a chakki or power driven stone mill. 
He obtains his stock-in-trade from pakka arhatiyas in the same town 
and occasionally through kachvha arhatiyas from village-selleiis in the 
open market. Such purchases are usually paid for within a fortnight 
from the date of the transaction, free of interest. Ketail sales aic 
mostly for cash, but one month's credit is often allowed to those 
customers who are known to be in permanent employment or in 
salaried posts. 

The town retailer's business is less personal than that of his 
country confrere who is kno^vn to everybody in the village and has a 
social position of some importance in the rural community. The 
town retailer on the other hand is not infrequently a “ foreigner 
in the sense that he may hail from some other province, and his 
influence on the economic and domestic life of his customers is negli- 
gible, for, as a rule, he lends no money nor does he participate in 
financing the trade. In Delhi, for instance, many of the retailers 
come from Rajputana and the Punjab. In Calcutta the greater 
number of retailers are not Bengalees, as might be expected, but 
persons from the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Only a few instances occur in which a cultivator retails wheat 
direct to the consumer. No records of sales are kept by retailers 
and the amount or proportion of wheat sold retail cannot be gauged 
accurately owing to the enormous number of retailers in the country, 
and to the fact that wholesalers may also participate in retail distri- 
bution. Enquiries in various parts of the country would indicate 
that roughly 70 to 75 per cent, of the total amount of wheat actually 
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marketed in India is retailed in both rural and urban areas. The 
retail trade of a town or village is not necessarily concentrated in 
any special localities or in any particular markets but it ha^j been 
observed that in all the larger country to’wmj the retail shops tend 
to concentrate near the wholesale market and also in the most densely 
populated quarters, exactly as in the great cities. In the smaller 
villages there are only one or at the most two shops owned by the 
local baniyas whose i'unetions have been fully described elsewhere 
in tills report. There appear to be no retail trade associations in 
India and the urban consumers’ co-oix^rative movement is relatively 
undeveloped (see page Jilf)). 

Prices are nowhere displayed or marked on the goods offered for 
sale. Transaelioiis are sometimes effected after bargaining- a pro^ 
cess which may take a considerable time. Prices are, thereioie, 
seldom fixed, and the same grade or type of grain may during the 
course of the day fetch a series of different values depending on the 
bargaining capacity and social status of the customers. 

Retail margins , — The difference between the price paid by the 
retailer to llie pakka arhaiiya or 'wholesaler for his stock-in-trade 
and the price he realises from his customer constitutes the retailer’s 
margin. To arrive at the net margin tlie cost of transporting the 
wheat from the wholesale market or the arhaiiya^ s premises to ihe 
retailer’s sliop should be deducted. This charge is ordinarily 3 to 
6 pies per maund depending on the distance separating the retailer’s 
premises from the wholesale market and the cost of dressing, clean- 
ing and sieving has been fonnd to average 6 pies per maund. 

P\)r reasons already stated wholesale and retail price marghis 
vary not only in the same market but from place to place and from 
season to season. Tin* follovring e‘xamples show the range and ex- 
tent of these variations. 

In th(* Punjab tlie difi’erenef*s between the official fortnightly 
wholesale and retail quotations of white wheat at six important 
centres are shown in the following table : — 

Difference between wholesale and retail prices (per maund) of 
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j 0 n 4 

" ® 

0 

7 

0 

011 0 

Minimum 


0 

0 

ni 

0 

0 1 

0 0 9 

! 1 

1 

1 ! 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 0 8 

Average 


0 

1 

9 

0 

1 11 

0 1 9 

o 

0 

2 

6 

0 4 4 

Maximum 

mi. 

difference 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 8 : 

0 2 6 

0 2 1 

0 

2 

6 

0 4 8 

Minimum 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 1 

0 0 1 


0 

0 

4 

0 0 2 

Average 


0 

0 10 

0 

1 

1 4 

0 1 6 

0 1 10 

0 

1 

10 

0 111 
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Ambala. 

Jnllundur. 

Iiabore. 

Amritiar. 

Rawal. 

pindi. 

Lyallpur. 


1932. 

Bs. 

a. p. 

Bs. 

a« 

P- 

Bm. 

a* 

P- 

Be. 

a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Maximum difference 

0 

2 S 

0 

5 

5 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 2 

0 7 8 

0 

2 9 

Minimum 


0 

0 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

3 



.. 

0 

0 1 

Average 

.. 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 7 

0 3 0 

0 

1 4 
















Maximum 

dilltireru e 


] 11 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 2 

0 5 4 1 

0 

3 0 

Mmimnm 



. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 



.* 1 

0 

0 2 

Average 

.. 


1 4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 11 

0 18 

0 

1 6 


193i. 

1 

1 












Maximum 

difference 

0 

2 1 1 

1 0 


1 ! 

! 0 

2 

3 

0 

4 0 

10 18 

1 

0 

4 

Minimum 



i 




0 

0 

.3 



j 1 

, 0 

1 

0 J 

Average 

.. 

0 

u 11 

0 

•> 

8 

0 

0 


u 

J if 

i 0 0 7 


1 10 


Tlie Icmest average dilTerence was Re. 0-0-7 per maund at 
Amritvsar in 19.‘52 and tlie maximum was Re. 04-4 at Lyallpur in 
1930. The average difl'ercnee lor eaeli of the years from 1930 to 
1934 was Re. 0-2-5, Re. 0-1-7, Ite. 0-1-10, Re. 0-1-5 and Re. 0-1-G sue- 
cessively. 

Tn Delhi llie average annual margins between wholesale and retail 
prices oL* fair average quality white wheat was Re. 0-4-6 per maund 
in 1931, Re. 0-3-2 in 1932, Re. 0-3-3 in 1933 and Re. 0-2-7 in 1934. 
Those J’or good red \yheat ranged from Re. 0-1-9 to Re. 0-2-6 per 
maund during the same pericHl. 

In tJie Central Provinces the gross margins between the oiSficial 
whole^sale and retail prices of wheat at Jubbulporc and Nagpur during 
1933 to 1935 are sljown in the following table : — 


Difference between the wholesale and retail prices of wheat, 
(Annas per maund,) 


— 

1033, 

1934. 

1935. 

.lubbulpur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbnlpur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur 

January 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

February 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

March 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

April 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

May 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

June 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

July 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

! 2 

August . . 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

8 

September 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

October 

3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

November 

3 

4 

1 4 

3 

3 

2 

December 

3 

3 

! 3 

2 

3 

2 
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Retail margins on certain dates obtained by enquiries from Uie 
trade itself were as follows : — 

Retail margins of wheat. 

(Annas per maund.) 


Date. 

Jubbulpore. 

Saugor. 

Khandwa. 

I 

20th July 1935 .. .. .. i 

3 

2 ' 

2 

17th August 19,3,5 .. .. ' 

*> 

1 

3 1 

4 

14th September 1935 .. .. ' 

1 1 

3 ! 

2 

19th Se}>tomber 1935 . . . . . . 1 


O 1 

2 

23rd Novoiuber 1935 . , . . . . 

•» 1 

a 

2 

28th Deecmber 1935 . . . . . . i 

3 


1 


Differences between wholesale and retail ]>riees at Saugor during 
the period lOol to 19:55 ranged from 1 anna per maund in July, 
Septemh(‘r and October in tlie tirst year to 6 annas in October 1932 
and 1933 and 8 annas in October 1935. On the majority of occasions^ 
however, Ilie.se differences fluctuated between 2 and 4 anna<5. 

In th(^ Bomhoif Presidency the official price data proved to be so 
unieliable as to necessitate tlie recording of a large number of 
personal observations as to the actual margins. The following are 
some typical examjiles relating to durum wheat which is the pre- 
dominating type grown in Bombay. At Sholapur during August 
.1930 ]5ija]>ur red being retailed at Re. 0-1-3 to Re. 0-2-3 per 
maund above the wliolesale ]>rice, and khandwa (amber durum) at 
Re. 0-1-5 hiiiher. During the same monPi at Bija]mr the first and 
second grades of the loc.al led wheat retailed respe.'diwdy at 
Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-0-11 ])er maund dearer tlian the wholesale equi- 
valents on the .same days. Tn Auinist at ITubli wholesale-retail differ- 
ences for the first and s<\*on(l grades of the local wheat were Re. 0-4-7 
and Re. 0-3-8 per maund res)>ecthely, the corr(‘S))onding (jiialities of 
white wheats retailing at Re. 0-1-1 and Re. 0-2-5 more about the 
same period. At Dharwar the l)est red durum was selling at 
Re. 0-4-9 per maund over wholesale, the second quality at Re. 0-1-11 
and the third at Re. 0-0-9. while the best white wheat of the locality 
retailed at a premium of Re. 0-5-1, the second grade at Re. 0-3-6 and 
the third at Re. 0-2-2 per maund, Tn Belgaum the wholesale-retail 
differences were Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-1-0 per maund for the best and 
second best red wheat and Re. 0-2-5 for white. In Bombay city it- 
self white Punjab sharbati wheat (T. vulgare) was retailing at 
about Re. 0-5-6 per maund above the wholesale price of the day. 
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The wholesale-retail price differences shown below in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) for bansi wheat, a high grade durum, were found to be 
wider than in any other part of India : — 

Per miund. 







1934. 

1935. 






Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

January 

. . 




.. 0 9 3 

0 12 3 

February 





.. 0 13 3 

0 12 0 

March . . 





.. 0 7 9 

1 1 5 

April 




* 

.. 0 4 7 

0 14 3 

May 





.. 0 8 0 

0 15 7 

June 





.. 0 9 7 

0 15 6 

July 





.. 0 12 1 

0 15 10 

August . . 





.. 0 4 8 

0 15 2 

September 





.. 0 6 11 

1 1 4 

October 





.. 0 7 9 

1 3 U 

November 





. . 0 12 2 

0 14 5 

December 





.. 0 12* * * § 7 

0 13 10 


At Cochin, in south India, retailers^ margins on various dales 
from 19th June 1933 to 4th January 1936 showed fair consistency in 
the neighbourhood of 6 to annas per maund. The maximum 
margin observed was that of 19th December 1933 when it was 
Re. 0-11-11 per maund. 

The average margins in certain important areas, expressed in 
percentage, are shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

Punjab.* 

Delhi. 

u. p.t 

1 

c. v.t 

Bombay.§ | 

Corbin. 



o/ 

fO 

% 

(1/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

1031 .. 


4-7 

4- 10 

.3-9 

81 


.. 

1932 .. 

. . . « 

2*5 

4-81 

4-81 

4-8 



1933 .. 

. . . . j 

4-9 

6-70 1 

47 

8-5 


9-9 

1934 .. 


4*8 

6-48 

3*6 

6-6 


9*2 

1936 . . 


20 


3'8 

6*2 

8-8 

1 9-6 

Average 

3-9 

5 0 

41 

6-8 

8-8 

j 0*5 


* Punjab, — Average of six markets — ^Lyallpur, Amritsar, J,<ahorc, Kawaipiridi, 
Jullundiir and Ambala. 

t United Provinres. — Cawnpore. 

t Central Provinces. — ^Nagpur and Jubbnlpore. 

§ Bombay. — ^Average of seven markets — ^Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Sholapufi 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Hubli. 
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The data given show that retail price margins tend to widen 
as the distance from the surplus areas grows greater. In the Punjab 
margins are relatively low but they rise in Delhi, a deficit area, fall 
again in the United Provinces, rise again in the Central Provinces 
and Bombay, and particularly in Cochin a market typifying conditions 
in the extreme south of India where there is a special outlet for dvrwm. 
wheat. At Cochin, as in Hyderabad, wholesale and retail prices differ 
by a greater extent than in any of the markets of Northern or Central 
India. 
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INTER-CHAPTER NINE. 

The pakka arhatiya is the pivot of the whole system 
of distribution. The pakka arhatiya in the assembling 
market sells to his opposite number in the distributing 
market. In addition to purely trading activities they 
function in many cases as bankers (shroffs). Much of 
their business is financed by means of hundis, which 
may be either drafts payable on demand (darshani), 
or more generally payable within a fixed period 
(mudatti). The pakka arhatiya firms usually deal also 
in other articles apart from grain, e.g., oilseeds, sugar, 
etc., which they may purchase by way of return trade. 

As compared with shroffs, modern joint-stock 
banks play a limited j)art in financing the distribution 
of wheat mainly owing to the fact that they are not 
represented and cannot function in regard to remittances 
in the smaller towns and larger villages, e.g., although 
there are over 2,500 towns in India with a population 
of 5,000 or more, bank branches exist in less than 830 
of them. 

In the grain export trade two or three large firms 
of international repute are the main operators. Some 
of these have employees acting as agents in the up- 
country stations. More recently, however, many of these 
up-country agencies have been closed. Their presence 
was useful in so far as the daily buying rates given to 
the agents by their principals tended to keep all the 
markets in line with one another and with the prices in 
the port exchanges. Their place has not since been ade- 
quately filled by any other corresponding agency engaged 
in the internal trade. 

The business of the pakka arhatiya is based very 
much on personal relations with certain other 
pakka arhatiyas who are acquainted with the market 
practices and charges prevailing in their district. There 
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is need for these firms to enlarge the scope of their 
operations and this would be greatly facilitated by the 
regulation of market practices and the standardisation 
of market charges throughout the country. They could 
then send produce with greater confidence to merchants 
in new and more distant markets. 

Producers’ co-operatives play an insignificant part 
in the distribution of wheat. At most, they function 
as kaclicka arhaUjian in the locality where the 
society exists. There is no machinery whereby the local 
producers’ co-operative societies could sell their produce 
in distant markets. There are few consimiers’ co- 
operative societies in the towns to which they might be 
linked up. Thy cannot act as shroffs like the pakka 
arhatiya’s firms and the absence or rudimentary nature of 
joint-stock banking facilities in out-of-the-way j^laces 
makes it impossible to rely on them always as collecting 
agencies against railway receipts. If producers trad- 
ing societies are ever to expand beyond the embryo stage 
it is essential that their sponsors should develop market- 
ing machinery corresponding to the pakka arhatiya or 
else engage the pakka arhatiya or some other large firms 
having connections throughout the country to act as 
selling agents on behalf of the societies. It would seem 
feasible at least to make an experiment in employing 
some responsible firm or firms as sole agents for the sale 
of the produce of these local co-operative societies and 
the experiment seems worth trying. The linking up of 
producers’ societies with consumers’ urban stores might 
also be considered. 

It is very difficult to generalise in regard to the 
costs of wholesale distribution. These vary from place 
to place and from one merchant to another. Railway 
freight, as already mentioned, constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the intermediate charges and varies in amount 
according to the distance from the producing centres of 
the market concerned. The other charges — excluding 
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railway freight — also vary considerably and it is 
impossible to state an average figure which has any real 
meaning. For example, in some cases the total cost of 
distribution — apart from railway freight — may b?? barely 
4'j per cent, of the prime cost and in other cases as 
much as 18 J per cent. The number of charges made 
against both buyer and seller and also the amount under 
each heading varies. It is doubtful whether any justifica- 
tion exists for some of those charges. Bardana in the form 
of an allowance to cover differences between new and 
second hand bags appears to be made irresi)ective of the 
condition of the bags concerned. The whole system of 
charging for bags apparently needs to be put on a 
proper basis. Commission may or may not be charged 
where dami is included, but there ought to be some rule 
about this and deductions for charities should not be 
made except with agreement of the seller and unless they 
are subsequently jjaid over to the charitable body con- 
cerned. It is highly desirable that the number of 
recognised charges should be defined and also the 
approximate amount of each charge. 

Some of the expenses are charged to the account of 
the seller and others against the buyer who, along with 
the final consumer, ostensibly bears his share of these 
numerous charges. In actual fact this is a polite 
fiction so far as wheat in India is concerned. The price 
]>aid by the consumer of the Indian wheat is strictly 
competitive. Not only has the cultivator’s wheat to 
compete with the world price of other wheats at the 
ports but, in different districts within the country it 
must compete with rice, barley, gram, juar and other 
substitute food grains. The upper limit of prices is 
therefore definitely fixed. All the octroi duties, terminal 
taxes, tolls, market charges and charities paid on the 
wheat between the cultivator and the consmner, are 
inevitably forced back on to tiie cultivator who is willy- 
nilly compelled to pay for the upkeep of municipal 
roads and other amenities of the town through octroi 
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and similar duties. He also pays, by way of charities, 
in many cases for educating the urban children and for 
maintaining other charitable institutions from which he 
himself derives no direct benefit. He pays everybody’s 
interest and carries all the risks of marketing by way of 
a reduced price for his produce. All those who have any 
control over those charges and have the interest of the 
cultivator at heart should use their influence in having 
these charges reduced or eliminated. In the absence of 
action of this kind expressions of interest in the welfare 
of the cultivator may be regarded with scepticism. 

Traders themselves through organised associations 
can do a great deal to reduce the number of these charges 
and standardise the others. Municipal and local autho- 
rities also have a responsibility in the matter but failing 
action by those parties in the immediate future local 
Governments will, no doubt, consider what steps should 
be taken to institute the nece.ssary measures. 

Grain trade associations operating produce ex- 
changes at the ports and in the larger markets upcountry 
play an important part in distribution. They are parti- 
cularly useful in providing facilities for dealing in 
“ futures ”. Altogether it is estimated that about 60 
millirm tons were traded in at those exchanges during the 
year 1935-36 of which between J and I per cent re- 
presents the actual deliveries on “ futures ” contracts. 
It seems clear that there is at present an excessive num- 
ber of such bodies. There are. for example, at least 41 
in the Punjab alone and 20 in the United Provinces. 
The history of these associations does not inspire con- 
fidence. For instance out of 61 such institutions 
registered in the Punjab during 1932-33 only half of 
them were able to survive even a season’s working and 
manv were either moribimd or in liquidation in 1934- 
35. 


Size and financial stability are essential factors of 
an association handling trade in “ futures ” and it is 

Ii284IOAa ff 
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necessary that the basis of trading should be as broad as 
possible in order to bring about conditions likely to pro- 
mote a large amount of inter-trading between members 
of different associations and their clients. There seems 
a tendency at the slightest sign of disagreement for some 
members of these associations to part company with the 
parent body and establish competing institutions in the 
same town. This practice is reprehensible and in order 
to prevent a constant recurrence it would be advisable 
that every member should have a very large stake in the 
association by being required in the first instance to make 
a heavy deposit which can only be withdrawn with the 
approval of the managing committee or after fairly long 
notice and for very good reasons. 

The contracts recognised by these various associa- 
tions differ considerably in character in regard to thr 
basis of tenderable wheat, months of delivery, margins, 
etc. Before inter-trading can be practised to any real 
extent it is essential that the contract conditions and other 
terms of trading should be standardised. A large 
measure of agreement has already been obtained at a 
conference of representatives of grain trade associations 
and milling interests along with the Central Marketing 
.Staff but much yet remains to be done in order to get a 
standard contract in operation in time for the 1937-38 
crop. 

As matters stand at present it is not likely that 
legislation will be required to introduce standard 
contract terms in the larger and more important grain 
exchanges. In order to bring other smaller exchanges 
into line it may however be necessary for provincial Gov- 
ernments and State Durbars to take action by giving 
statutory recognition to the bye-laws, rules, regulations 
and contract terms of recognised grain associations with- 
in their jurisdiction. If and when this is being done it 
would be desirable to keep the number of recognised 
associations to, at most, two or three in any province or 
State. 
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An all-India federation of the more important 
grain trade associations in India could probably assist 
in this direction and afford guidance to the local Gov- 
ernments regarding the exchanges which should be 
recognised and also the terms of the bye-laws and 
standard contract to be approved. The usefulness of a 
federation of this kind would however be largely nulli- 
fied if it aimed at being comprehensive rather than 
selective. It should limit its membership only to those 
associations on whose exchanges all or any of the mem- 
bers of the federation could trade with confidence. Any 
association with inadequate financial backing or doubt- 
ful methods of procedure would have to be rigorously 
excluded. 

Coming to the retail stage it is still more difficult to 
generalise. Official prices, for what they are worth, 
would appear to indicate that the normal retail margin 
in Northern India does not exceed Re. 0|4|0 or Re. 015|0 
per niaund and is frequently even less than this, and a 
general average would place the retail margin at about 5 
per cent, of the selling x>rice. In southern India the 
margin appears to be higher, e.g., in Cochin it is Re. 0|6|0 
to Re. 0)7 10 per maund and in Hyderabad (Deccan) it 
appears to range from Re. 01418 to as much as Rs. 1|115. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any reliance can be 
placed on these retail price quotations. In the course of 
one morning in various retail markets in Delhi a number 
of buyers, after the usual process of bargaining, ob- 
tained 5 seers of dara white wheat at prices ranging 
from Re. 01619 up to Re. 0|8|6, making alto- 
gether a range of about 26 per cent in one day between 
different retailers. The quality on the whole was fairly 
uniform except for one sample which was badly weevilled 
and for which Re. 01810 was paid for 5 seers. The total 
refraction of the remainder did not exceed 2 or per 
cent. For this type of wheat on the wholesale market 
that day the prices between different merchants ranged 

I<824I0AB qS 
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from Bs. 2|15|0 per maund up to Bs. 3|5|6 per maund 
so that the lowest retail price, vis., Bs. 3[6|0 per maund, 
represented a very low margin over the highest whole- 
sale price. On the other hand the highest retail price, 
vis., Bs. 4141 0 per maund (which incidentally was for 
the poorest quality) represented a margin of Bs. 11510 
per maund over the lowest wholesale price. 

One fact which would strike a newcomer to India 
is that the retail prices are never marked on the articles 
in the same way as in other countries. The first price 
asked by a retailer is frequently put forward more in the 
way of a basis for argiunent ratlier tlian as a serious 
quotation. It is claimed that the instinct for bargaining 
is so much ingrained in the Indian temperament that 
it would be de]jriving both buyer and seller of a great 
deal of pleasure if this element in every sale were 
eliminated. It is doubtful however whether in the end 
either the buyer or seller gains anything and it certainly 
involves a considerable waste of time. 

One would like to see the retailers of one town 
trying an experiment by forming an association to 
eliminate this needless process of bargaining by marking 
clearly on the goods exposed for sale the day’s prices 
which would be strictly adhered to. It seems possible 
that tlie members of such an association would attract 
to their establishments much more business Ihan tliey 
lost. Consumers’ coo])<jrative stores in urban districts 
might give a lead in this matter. 

At present the cultivator in some cases gets only 
about Be. 0|9i3 out of each rupee paid by the consumer. 
There seems no reason why the parties concerned should 
adopt a defeatist attitude and accept such conditions for 
all time to come. Unfortunately, however, the position 
cannot be altered without a greater measure of efiSciency 
being shovn by the distributive trade as a whole and a 
frank and more open distinction being made between 
legitimate and illegitimate deductions and charges. 
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OHAPTSB X.— PBOCESSmO AMD DISTBIBUTZON OF WHEAT 

PBODTTOTS. 

A. — Processing’. 

TTntil recently wheat was ground into ata by the hand stone mill 
(chal fci) or by larger chakkis driven by bullocks or camels, oil engines 
and electricity. Ata is ground wheat including the bran although 
the liiTgcr particles oi* Ihe latter are preferably sifted out prior to 
eensumption. 

Piirincr the present century and partieiihirly in later years the 
milling industry has developed considerably until there are now 80 
modern roller mills in India, using something like one million tons 
of annually. Tlie roller mills, however, only touch the fringe 

of lli(‘ demand for afa, tlieir cliief produet being white flour or maida 
along with a small pioj)orlion of semolina {suji and rawa), 

(1) Chakkis (stone mills). 

(a) Hand chakkis, kharas and water milh. — The great bulk of 
the aia consumed in India is still produced by the stone mill but 
the march of progress in ro<*(*nt years has led to a decline, parti- 
cularly in ur])an ar(‘as, of hand milling and a change over to cheap 
mechanical power driven stone mills or chakkis of which large 
numbers are coneeiitrated in the cities and towns and in certain rural 
areas. P^iKpiiries in a number of towns revealed only a few* 
instances in which Avheat W’as hand-ground, and it is apparent that 
the women folk of the household w^hose normal duty is to grind 
th{' wheat arc unwilling to spend a whole hour converting 2 seers 
(4 11). j of wheat into ala, the average hourly capacity of a small 
hand mill. The hanrl chakki is, how(W(*r, still extensively used for 
w'beat grinding in tlie more remote rural are^is. It is, for example, 
in eommon use in the ITissar, Kolitak and Giirgaon districts of the 
.south and the south east Punjab. 

The bullock or camel driven stone mill (kharas) is encountered 
mainly iii tlie Punjab (plate facing ])age 62). These mills are largely 
(uviU'd by th(^ village carj)cjiiers. The normal grinding fee or charge 
is 2 seers jier maund w']ii(*h is e<|ui valent roughly to 2 annas per 
maund at the current value of wheat. The capacity of this type of 
mill depends upon Ibc size of the stones and on the strength of the 
animals but as a rule they do not grind less than 10 seers of wheat 
per hour. 

(h) Oil or electric driven chakkis, — Mechanically operated stone 
mills may be either driven by eletdricity or by oil engines. The 
former (see plate facing page 60) are found in large numbers in cities 
and large towms where electricity is available* but wnth the spread 
of th ‘ hydro-electrie system in Northern India and particularly in 
the Punjab and the W’estern United Provinces the number of chakkis 
driven by eleetrie motors is steadily on the rise. Tliere are at 

certain cities', as for instance in Delhi, the use of oil engines to drive 
stone mills is forbidden by municipal regulations and only electric power is 
pennittsd. 
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present about 3,000 electrically driven chakkis in India as compared 
Tvith 1,200 five years ago. These are mainly concentrated in the 
following cities and large towns as the latest available figures for 1936 
show : — 


Calcutta . . 

.. 506 

Delhi 

.. 141 

Patna 

28 

Ajmer 

62 

Allahabad . . 

22 

Lahore 

78 

Cawnpore . . 

.. 209 

Karachi 

42 

Lucknow . . 

43 

Meerut 

149 

Ahmedabad 

.. 123 

Moradabad 

137 

Bombay . . 

.. 446 

Agra 

73 

Poona 

.. 113 


rractically all these small mills are self-contained units usually 
grinding for liire not only wheat but gram, maize, pulses, spices, etc., 
according to the season and customer’s requirements. Their normal 
charge for grinding is about 4 annas per maund but the rate may 
vary from 2 annas to 8 annas in diiferent parts depending upon 
the cost of power and on local competition. 

(c) Number and location. — As far as can be ascertained, not 
less than 13,000 oil engine driven chakkis operate on wheat in India, 
the majority of which are located in the Punjab and Northern India 
generally. The location and distribution of these stone mills is 
given on the map on opposite page, which also shows the location 
of electrically driven chakkis in cities. It is noteworthy that chakkis 
are most concentrated in those districts in which the population is 
high and which ai*e also in close proximity to the surplus wheat 
producing areas. Examples of this concentration are to be seen in 
the districts of Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala 
and Sialkol in the Punjab, where nearly 1,700, out of the whole pro- 
vincial total of some 4,800, mechanical power driven chakkis of both 
types are located. Next to the Punjab the highest number of chakkis 
to be found in any one province is about 2,750 in the United Pro- 
vinces, of which roughly 1,900 are driven by oil engines. In the 
Bombay Presidency there are api)arently in all about 2,200 chakkis 
of which nearly 1,400 are oil engine driven stone mills. 

Tn the Central Provinces there are in all less than 400 chakkis 
of which alxnit 320 are operated by oil engines and only 59 by 
electricity. Tn Sind, the total number of chakkis is about 650 includ- 
ing some 580 driven by oil engines. 

In the Indian States there are well over 3,600 chakkis the great 
majority of which are driven by oil engines. Hyderabad (Deccan) 
alone has over 1,500 oil engine mills. Other States with fairly large 
totals bi'ing Patiala with 233, Baroda with more than 230, Kapurthala 
with nearly 170, Bahawalpur with 130, Gwalior with more than 
100, Tndore with about 80 and the Kathiawar States with about 
180. 

As far as can be ascertained the total number of power driven 
chakkis handling wheat in India, as will be seen from the following 





distribution 

ROLLER MILLS s, POWERDRIVEN CHAKKIS QR STONE MILLS 
OPERATING ON WHEAT 


1 Facing page 294. 




t'acing page 295 ] 
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table, is more than 15,500 including about 3,000 electrically operated 
mills to which reference has already been made. Their estimated 
annual consumption of wheat is shown below : — 

Approximate quantity of wheat consumed by nmall power chakkis* 


ProvinoeB and States. 

Oil 

engines. 

Electric. 

Total. 

Average 
annual 
consump- 
tion jier 
ckakki 
(esti- 
mated). 

Total 

quantity 

crushed 

(esti* 

mated). 

Punjab (including N. W. F. P. 
and BaluchiBtan) 

4,728 

162 

4,890 

Tons. 

190 

Tons. 

929,000 

United Provinces . . 

1,874 

875 

2,749 

180 

495,000 

Delhi .. 

19 

141 

160 

190 

30,000 

Sind 

576 

58 

634 

100 

63,000 

Bombay 

1,378 

837 

2,215 

90 

199,000 

Bengal . . 

9 

571 

580 

100 

58,000 

CJentral IhovinooB 

316 

59 

375 

160 

60,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

98 

75 

173 

1 150 

26,000 

Madras . 

37 

69 

106 

15 

1 

16,000 

Ajmer . . 

63 

52 

115 

170 

20,000 

Hyderabad 

1,513 


1,513 

40 

61,000 

Central India, llajputana, 
Kathiawar, Kutch and 
miscollanoous . . 

2,038 

32 

2,070 

100 

207,000 

Total* 

12,649 

2,931 1 

1 

15.5S0 j 

1,615 

2,164,000 


Oil engine driven chakkis, grinding wheat, may be worked in 
conjunction with a cotton ginnery or a rice huller and are not neces- 
sarily self-contained units. This is done mainly to derive the fullest 
possible benefit from the available power and to reduce the incidence 
of overhead charges. As already mentioned these small power mills, 
including the electrically driven ones, mostly work for custom or 
hire although their operators at places, particularly in the cities and 
larger towns, may purchase wheat on their own account for grinding 
and subsequent sale as ata. 


*The above table excludes 59 oil engine chahkis in Portuguese India. 
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There are a large number of chakkis deriving their power direet 
from the numerous water falls on the canal systems, particularly 
in Northern India where irrigation works are on a large scale. 
Natural falls are also taken advantage of in hilly tracts. These 
ehakkis, many of which consist of a number of sets of grinding stones, 
are mostly to be found in the Punjab, the United Provinces and the 
State of Kashmir, and are variously known in the vernacular as 
pathchakkis, ghrats or jandars. In the Punjab there are over 70 
known mills of this type operating more than 520 grinding stones, 
the capacity of whi('h is estimated by the provincial marketing staff 
at about .‘100,000 tons of wheat annually or roughly one-tenth of the 
local production. The operators of water mills of this type in the 
United l^roviiices situated on the Ganges canal, apart from working 
on hire, often purclia*se wheat from the neighbouring villages, grind 
it into ata and send tiie produce to the cities by boat. 

Power driven ehakkis are generally located in or near retail 
markets. The retailer himself may sometimes be interested in operat- 
ing a chakki, in which case the chakki may adjoin the retail premises. 
The pakka arhatiyas or large wholesalers do not operate ehakkis. 

When tlic eonsiuner has bought the kind of wheal he W'ants 
(the usual unit is 10 to 15 seers) he wu-aps up his purchase in a piece 
of cloth or places the wheat in an old kerosene tin and carries it 
himself to the nearest chakki. Here he cither cleans and dresses 
the wheat himscir by passing it through a sieve which is usually 
kept on the premises (plate fatdng page 205) or tlie wheat may be 
dressed and winnowed by women who perform odd jobs about the 
markets for a living. When that has been done the wheat is carefully 
w’cighed by the chakki operator on a small beam scale and the weight 
is noted on a slip of paper wdiieh is placed with the wdieat i)euding 
its conversion into aid. Each customer's wheat is then ground 
strictly in rotation and when the grinding is complete the owner 
takes the product with the original slip and has it weighed again. 
A small deduction knowm as urai^jalai is made by tlie chakki owner 
to allow for loss during grinding at a rate which varies from 
I seer to 1 seer per maund according to custom, locality and season 
of the year, e,g,, it is higher during the monsoon. The milled product 
is, if desired, subsequently sifted in the home to remove the larger 
bran particles. 

Practically the only product turned out by all typers of stone 
mills is ata. Aia is used extensively to make chapaiis whicli are the 
staple articles of food in all the great wheat producing tracts. It 
is also used for making puris^ hachanris and other preparations 
(plate facing page 61). In preparing chapaiis the ata is first made 
into a moderately stiff dougli by the addition of a little water. The 
dough is w^ell kneaded and a small quantity is flattened out into the 
shape of a thin pancake and is placed over the fire on a well-heated 
iron pan or girdle for a few minutes (plate facing page 295). 

Semolina {rawa or suji) may also be prepared by means of 
the hand chakki but on a very small scale. The practice exists 
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mainlj in Central and South India and in a few parts of Northern 
India. The mode of preparation is bb follows : — 

The wheat is first soaked in water for a period of from 6 to 
12 hours to facilitate the removal of the outer skin (bran). It is 
then partially dried — not in the direct rays of the sun — and subse- 
quently ground. The jrround product is gently rubbed on a piece 
of thin cloth tied tightly over the open end of a basket or sieved 
through a fine muslin cloth. The finest granules pass through and 
the larger products remain on the surface of the cloth. These are 
in turn se})ara1ed into semolina (suji) and bran by winnowing. 
These operations are (‘xidnsively performed in the household as and 
wdien required. 

Many enquirie.s were made to ascertain whether semolina was 
ever turned out by power driven chakJns and the information, 
obtained showed that while it was possible to prepare semolina by 
this means, in pra<‘tice this was never done as the type of semolina 
produced by the modern roller mills had a better appearance and was 
generally jireferred. 

(2) KOLIiEK-MlLLH. 

Ill re(*ent times there has been considerable development in flour 
niiJling by modern roll(‘r machinery, niaiiulaetiired in and imported 
mainly from the United Kingdom find (lermany. The disintegration 
of the grain is done by meaas of grooved steel or chilled iron rollers 
work(‘d by steam or electric ])Ower. These mills are operated as 
private or ])ublic companies and unlike the small stone mills or 
chakki^ whicli ordinarily ojierate on iiire, the large roller mills 
purchase their own raw material, their chief concern being the sale 
of the maiiuractured jiroduets. The grinding capacity of these mills 
varies from about .7 tons to 7.7 tons ])er hour and their total poltmlial 
capacity annually i.s in the neighbourhood of 2 million tons of which 
the mills situated in the Punjab have a capacity of over 500,000 
tons, tho.sp of Bengal (mainly Calcutta) 300,000 tons and the United 
Provinces’ mills 2^0,000 tons. 

In the small stone mills described earlier the grinding is done 
in one operation. With roller mills the system is one of graduated 
reductions as the wlieat passes through various stages. Each 
** break ” reduces the grain a little. Separations by means of sieves 
of varjdng degrees of fineness are made between these* redact oils, 
the partly ground wheat being carried on to the next '' break ” for 
further processing, while the finished products arc sacked off ready 
for the market. 

The wheat is first cleaned in order to remove all impurities and 
foreign matter such as dust, chaff, weed-seeds, etc. This is done 
by putting tin* gram through a .serms of graduated sie^'e^ and clean- 
ing machines. The wheat is then washed and scoured and a 
magnetic separator extracts any metal particles such ns nails, bits of 
wire, etc., which would damage the rollers. 

After cleaning, the wheat goes through the process of condi- 
tioning to modify its water content. The object is to bring the wheat 
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into a physical state so that the husk or bran may be easily separated 
from the eiidos))erm. During conditioning, the moisture content is 
considerably increased and again reduced. Some of the moisture 
is also lost later on during the process of grinding but a part of it 
remains in the products. Tlie total weight of the various products 
should, therefore, be slightly more than the amount of wheat actually 
ground. Tliis constitutes what is known as the milling gain and 
actual figures supplied by one mill, which are given below, will enable 


some idea to be formed as to the extent of this gain. 

Maunds. 

Wlieat purchased during 1934-35 . . . . 873,902 

Wheat in hand at the end of the year . . . . 3,005 

Wheat used . . . . . . . . 870,897 

Deduct for refraction (actual impurities found) . . 18,235 

Wheat actually milled . . . . . . 852,662 

Total weight of products obtained . . . . 884,745 

Gross gain . . 32,083 


This gives a moisture gain of 3.8 per cent on clean wheat. As 
refraction amounted to 2.1 per cent of the wheat milled, the net 
milling gain comes to 1.6 per cent. The percentage gain, of course, 
varies from area to a^ea and depends upon the efficiency of the mill, 
the condition of the wheat as delivered to the bins and also climatic 
factors. 

In Europe and abroad the chief concern of the miller is to 
attain and maintain uniformity in the quality of his products, but 
it cannot be said that this principle applies to Indian mills. The 
reason for this lies in the market conditions under which flour, ata 
and other products are sold. The trade in aia and flour is burdened 
by an excessive number of marks and brands covering products with 
every possible degree of variation in quality and Indian millers either 
individually or as a body seem to make no attempt to conform 
strictly to a few standard qualities of product. 

(a) Number and location . — The majority of the large roller mills 
are located in the main areas of production. The Punjab (including 
Patiala State) has 19 mills, the United Provinces is second with 16, 
Biliar has 8, Sind has 7 mills of which 4 are in Karachi itself. In 
the main consuming centres Bombay has 13 mills, Bengal possesses 
n at Talcutta, Delhi 3 and there is one each at Indore, Ujjain and 
Bjingalore {see map facing page 294). 

{h) Cost of milling . — The costs of milling vary from one mill to 
another and from one district to another but no general survey has 
been attempted. The following actual figures supplied by the 
courtesy of a mill in Northern India will, however, enable some idea 
to be formed of milling costs and the various items of expenditure. 
The total throughput of wheat milled by this establishment during 
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the year 1934-35 was 870,897 maunds and the total expenditure 
during the same period came to Ks, 2,44,895-8-7 as under : — 

Ks. X. p. 


Stores and coal, twine, filling and sewing 
charges on wheat 
Interest on loans and deposits 
Conunission, brokerage and discount 
Charges on consignments under dispute 
Contribution to pool ai^sociation . . 

Provision for income-tax 

Establishment and miscellaneous expenses 

Depreciation 


68,496 3 5 
13,436 12 11 
28,834 10 9 
1,273 9 0 
8,949 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
62,603 0 6 
57,302 4 0 


Total expenses 


2,44,895 8 7 


On this basis the bare cost of milling one maund of wheat during 
the year in question was Re. 0-4-6 but so many factors are liable 
to affect the cost of milling that the instance quoted above cannot 
be regarded as representing the average cost of milling in India. 
For example, the greater the volume of wheat milled the lower are 
likely to be the relative costs of production, and the greater the 
distance which separate>s the mill from the source of supply of mill 
stores, coal, etc., the higher must be the costs. 

(c) Product ^'. — The process of milling does not end merely with 
the production of one kind or quality of flour, afa, semolina and 
bran. Each product may in turn be graded according to texture 
or degree of fineness and colour and each mill has its own grades 
of products with distinctive trade marks or brands. Some of the 
mills, particularly in the j)Ort areas, conduct daily bahing tests as a 
check on the quality of their daily output. This is necessary as the 
mills at Calcutta, Bombay and certain otlier cities cater for a better 
class of custom which demands a high grade flour for bread inakin * 
and for cakes, and to a very small extent for biscuits of tlie European 
type. The proportion of the various products manufactured varies 
according to the demand in a particular market. 

The main consideration of the smaller upeountry mills is not the 
extraction of white flour {maida) which constitutes the endosperm 
of the grain but the preparation of afa which includes part of the 
outer bran and is customarily used in making chapatis. On the 
other hand in large centres such as Calcutta and Bombay where 
there are numerous Europeans and Indians who have acquired a 
taste for leavened bread (dahal roti) the market for superfmes 
household flours ” and ** patents is the chief consideration of the 
roller mills and the manufacture of aia is relatively less important. 

A milling centre, such as Delhi, falls between these two categories 
owing to its unique situation. As the capital of India it houses a 
large number cf Government servants who with their dependents 
constitute an important section of the population of the province* 
There is also a fairly large resident European community and the 
number of transients of all nationalities during the course of the 
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winter months is probably larger in comparison with its noro^ 
resident population tlian is the case in any other city in India mih 
tJhe possible exception of Bombay and Calcutta. The local mills, 
therefore, endeavour to cater for both types of market. 

It will be seen from Appendix XV that the proportion of flour 
(maida) manufactured by the large roller mills is approximately 
41 per cent but the proportion varies from province to province. 
In the Punjab, for example, maida represents only 27 per cent of the 
total quantity of products manufactured ; in the United Provinces 
the proportion is 21 per cent ; in Bihar 27 per cent ; in Bombay 65 
per cent ; in Bengal 55 i)er cent ; and in Sind 50 per cent. At 
Delhi and Indore roughly 50 per cent of products milled locally 
consist of flour but at Patiala the proportion is only about ^15 per 
cent. 

In regard to ata the all-India output is about 34 per cent of 
the total products milled. The output ranges from 62 per cent in 
the United Provinces to 15 per cent in Bombay. Roughly 40 per 
cent of the products manufactured in the Punjab represent ata^ 
59 i>er cent in Bihar, 25 per cent in Bengal and 23 "per cent in Sind 
and 30 per cent in Delhi. 

The production of semolina (suji) forms about 8 per cent, of the 
whole. By far the largest quantity (45,000 tons) is manufactured 
in the Punjab and the proportions range from 18 per cent in the 
Punjab to 2 per cent in the T'^iiited Provinces, Bihar and at 
Indore. 

Bran represents 17 per cent of the total quantity of products 
and the proportions range from 22 per cent in Sind to 12 per cent 
in Bihar. The position is summari.sed in the following table : — 
Proportid^s of wheat products milled in India hy the large roller 

mills * 





Maida. 

/o 

Snji. 

% 

Ata. 

0/ 

/o 

Bran. 



Punjab 



27 

18 

40 

15 

United Provinces . . 



21 

2 

62 

15 

Bihar and Orissa 



27 

2 

69 

12 

Bombay . . 



65 


15 

20 

Bonpal 



65 

6 

26 

15 

Sind 



60 

5 

23 

22 

Delhi 



60 

6 

30 

16 

Patiala 



36 

15 

36 

14 

Indore 


•• 

50 

2 

35 

13 


(* Based on Appendix XV). 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF PACKING FOR MACARONI AND VERMI- 
CELLI. (All are imported with the exception of the Indi.in manu- 
factured article put up in the brown paper packet seen m the top 
right hand corner of the plate.) 



A RETAILER OF WHEAT PRODUCTS. 



Facing page 301.] 




A ii C D E 

Loaves baked under ordinary commercial conditions from : — 

A-“Bijapur red wheat ala ; B — Bakhshi wheat ata ; C — Khapli 
{Kmmer) wheat ata ; B—rissi wheat ata ; and E—High grade 
Punjab waidu (flour). 
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Every effort is made by the mills to regulate the output and sales 
of producfs so as to keep the minimum stocks. The products are 
stored in bags in pakka godowns with brick floors. In order to avoid 
the effect of moisture some mills in the United Provinces and Bengal 
place the bags on wooden sleepers and bamboo mats. Wheat 
products are stored for very short periods during summer. During 
the winter months storage up to 5 or 6 weeks is reckoned to be safe. 
Deterioration sets in early in the rainy season and the damage to 
stoclvs in 2 or 3 months has been estimated at a minimum of 2 per 
cent. Freshly milled products also lose anything up to 1 per cent 
in weight during the tirst week of storage on account of dry age. 

Wheat products are liaiidled in bags of the type commonly used 
in the wheat trade. New B-twiIl gunnies are ordinarily used for the 
medium grades of flour. Second-hand B-twills in good condition are 
used for ata, but on occasions new bags may be specified by buyers. 
A-twills which are heavier, stronger and consequently more expensive, 
of a type similar to B-twill, are adopted for the highest grades of 
flour and for semolina. The latter is sometimes packed in double 
bags. Bran is usually filled in old second-hand bags. Small cotton 
sacks are also Ixung used for flour only and are a recent innovation 
At Karachi, for example, it is customary to pack flour for the Kangoon 
market, in small cotton bags known as pockets containing 50 lbs. 
each and these bags are in tuni enclased in an ordinary gunny saca 
which holds four such pockets (see plate on opposite page). 

Each bag of vlieat products is clearly marked by stencil when 
it leaves tlie mill. Frequently the name of the mill may appear on 
one side of the sack and on the other the weight and brand or trade 
mark. The mouth of each bag is generally stitched by hand ; a few 
mills have a machine for this operation. For the southern Indian 
trade the ends ot the twine used for sewing up the mouth of the bag 
are enclased in a lead seal which bears the imprint of the mill^a 
name. In Northern India this precaution is not practised. In 
Soutbem India the price of the product is generally quoted in terms 
of rny)ees per hag of 196 lbs. including the price of the container. 
In Northern India quotations are always stated in rupees per maund 
net, and it is the custom lof the trade in those parts to charge the 
buyer separately for the bags, in which the normal filling per bag 
is 2i mauuds for flour. 2 mauuds for ata and 1 maund for bran. 
For instance all the northern mills charge the following rates : — 
Rs. 1-1-0 per bag for A-twills, Re. 0-15-0 per bag for B twills, 
Re. 0-11-0 for each second-hand B-twill, and Re. 0-6-0 for half bags 
known as kattas or cut bags and Re. 0-4-0 for sound and serviceable 
bags. 

These scheduled rates are far in excess of the current price ot 
gunnies and the difference between the original cost of the container 
to tlie mill and the price recovered from the buyer of the product 
constitutes the chief, and in some cases almost the only source of 
profit to the mill. Indeed the net price of ata may frequently be 
below the price of wheat, this being possible, partly because the profit 
on the transaction lies in the extra charge made for the bag. 
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(3) Relation between the prices op wheat and its products. 

Typical price spreads between wheat and its various products 
based on the average annual prices of these commodities in Calcutta 
and Karachi are shown in the table below (see Appendix LI). 
The monthly variations are illustrated on the diagrams on page 304 
from which it will be seen that on tlie whole the prices of products 
seem to be fairly closely associated with the cost of the raw material 
and, while the spreads may vary from month to month, long term 
differences are not very pronounced except in one or two instances. 
In Karachi, for example, the average spread over 1933-1935 between 
one of the best grades of flour milled locally and wheat is Rs. 1-2-1. 
The minimum was Re. 0-10-1 in January 1934, but the maximum 
was as high as 1^, 1-14-10 in October 1935, owing to the Italo- 
Abyssinian war and the anticipated demand for flour which many 
flour merchants in Karachi expected to materialise from Abyssinia, 
in Calcutta the best grade of flour ranged from Rs. 4-14-0 per maund 
in November 1934 to Rs. 6-2-0 in February 1933. Compared with 
the price of wheat locally the spreads fluctuated between Rs. 1-10-9 
in January 1935 and Rs. 2-4-6 in October 1933. 

Average prices of wheat and products. 


Wheat and 
Products. 

1 Calcutta. 

1 

Karachi. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1933 

(July- 

December), 

1934. 

1936. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. 

p* 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Wheat 

3 

10 

8 

3 

1 

9 

3 

6 

2 

2 

t 

16 

6 

2 

10 11 

2 

14 

10 

Ata No. 3 

3 

14 

8 

3 

7 

0 

3 

10 

9 

3 

6 

3 

3 

0 1 

3 

6 

0 

„ No. 2 .. 

4 

11 

0 

4 

2 

7 


6 

0 

3 

6 

10 

3 

1 11 

3 

10 

4 

„ No.l .. 

6 

1 

9 

4 

9 

0 

4 

13 

2 

3 

13 

4 

3 

9 11 

3 

11 

4 

Flour No. 3 . . 

5 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

4 

9 

6 









„ No. 2 . . 

5 

7 

2 

4 

13 

4 

5 

0 

11 

3 

11 

8* 

3 

8 3* 

3 

13 

4* 

„ No.l .. 

I 

11 

3 

6 

1 

4 

5 

4 

10 

4 

0 

7t 

3 

9 6t 

4 

1 

9t 

Suji 

1 5 

7 

6 

4 

13 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

2 

7 

3 

9 7 

4 

0 

1 

Bran 

2 

2 

5 

1 

12 

4 

1 1 

i 

14 

0 


•• 



•• 


•* 



The prices of the various wheat products like wheat in different 
markets also fluctuate fairly closely. This will be seen from the 
diagram on page 305 which illustrates the movement of maidn 
and ata prices in Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore (see Appendices 
LI and LII). 


* HooBohold. 


tSaperfiae. 
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(4) Qualities and brands. 

One of tlie features of the Indian trade in wheat products is, 
as already mentioned, the great number of brands or trade marks used 
by manufacturers and wholesale traders. It should be noted that the 
retail trade does not recognise or use trade marks and the retailer 
of flour or ata displays his wares without reference to price or 
description. As an indication of the number of brands put on the 
market by mills, one mill in Bihar has 10 different brands for its 
various products. These consist of 7 covering ata^ 2 for flour and 1 
for semolina. Another mill in the same province has 5 brands. 
These are distinguished not only by stencil marks but also by the 
colour of the twine with which the mouths of the bags are stitched. 
Allowing a conservative figure of 5 brands per mill it will be seen 
that there must be at least 400 different products put on the market. 
Examples of different brand names are : — Anchor ’V' Elephant 
** Cycle ”, “ Man ”, ‘‘ Deer ”, ‘‘ Sword ”, “ Scissors ”, “ Gandlii ”, 
‘‘ Crescent ”, Peacock ” and various others in which the names 
of Hindu mythology are freely drawn upon. It is also common 
practice to number various qualities of dtas as No. 1, No. No. H. 
No. 2, No. 3, etc. But a sample of No. 1 ata produced, say, by 
a mill in the Punjab may be quite different to another sample also 
sold as No. 1 ata but milled in the United Provinces, or different 
fnuii a No. 1 ata produced by another mill in the Punjab, and the 
No. 1 aia of a mill which is usually made from a particular type of 
wheat may be made of entirely different wheat if this should happen 
1o be cheaper. From the diagram on page 305, which shows th^ 
price variations at three important centres of flour and ata bearing 
siiitilar grade marks, it will be seen that while the general trend 
('f values is fairly common to all the ])roducts, the individual fluctua- 
tions are often very dissimilar. Apart from purely market con- 
siderations it w'onld seem that some of the variations are possibly 
du(* to inconsistencies in quality. The names of these brands are 
merely so many additional counters in the competitive game. Since 
there is no fixed standard of quality a seller bent on securing a 
certain order may offer a higher sounding grade, say, No. at a 
cheaper rate than his competitor's No. 2, and actually deliver a lower 
quality of aia made from a cheaper type of grain than the No. 2 
in nuestion. This can hardly be regarded as fair competition and 
it i ^ a matter for consideration by the roller mills whether it could 
not be eliminated by coming to a general agreement regarding suitable 
standards of quality for different grades. 

The general objection of course is that the large and increas- 
ing number of power driven chakkis seriously affects th^ 
roller mills and they are therefore compelled to adopt every possible 
device to bring their product down to a competitive level of price. 
This involves a constant lowering of the quality of grain u^d, e,g,, 
cheap khatti wheat or wheat with a high proportion of barley. It 
can be readily understood therefore why sellers in the main producing 
districts are convinced that roller mills are not interested in raising 
the standard of quality or in buying good wheat. 

So far as ata is concerned it seems impossible for roller mills 
to avoid competition from the chakkis but in regard to the various 
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types of white flour (maida) and to some extent also suji and rawa, 
the chakki is not at present in a position to compete. Individual 
mills may be able to establish a growing trade and maintain it in 
the face of competition b> putting on the market for domestic use 
good reliable quality products in small branded containers (see 
later). For larger users and for the export trade and distant 
markets, in .south India for example, the present methods of business 
wll continue and it seems liighly de.sirable in order to maintain the 
reputation of the produce and to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices tlial all the roller mills sliould adopt standard graders of 
qnaJily and methods of marking the different types of floor and 
that a responsible bod.v should be entrusted with the formulation and 
maintenance of the standards. 

B. — ^Distribution. 


(1) Wholesale. 


'Fhe mills generally sell their i)rodu(»ts through agents on a 
commission basis but some mills in the Punjab have recently estab- 
lished their own selling organisations for local sales. As a rule millers 
do not distribute direct in wliolcsale quantities to bakers and confec- 
tioners. This is done by the selling agent who usually has a defined 
jurisdiction, normally confined to one town, but in certain large urban 
areas a mill may have more than one agent. From those towns in 
which llie mill is unrepresented it is customary to receive orders froii} 
the buyer direct, and canvassers are often sent to such markets. 
Mills’ commission agents generally have written agreements with 
their j)rincipals and the rates of coniinission pa:d on sales vary from 
mill to mill. Some mills pay a flat rate of commission on the sale 
of all types of uheat products, udiich in some cases is Re, 1 to Rs. 2 
per cent or in others from Re. 0-6-0 to lie. 0-12-0. Others again pay 
separate rales for different products. For instance two north India 
mills in the sanu' town have the following rates : — 


Products. 

I'loiir 

Ata 

Bran 


Mill A. Milin. 

Per ('ont. f^‘i ernt. 

Rb. a. p. Rs. a, p. 

3 2 0 a 2 0 

2 0 0 1 1) 0 

1 0 0 1 0 0 


These ratios are high owing to the fact that these two mills do 
not give any discount to their buyers or agents whereas certain other 
mills give a discount of Rs. 1-9-b to all biiyei's of minimum lots of 
100 bags each of flour and semolina. No discount is allowed on 
ata and bran. 


(2 ) Note on bakeries and baking. 

(a) Chapatis. — A chapati is also known as phulka when it is 
made in a small size, and the generic term rati may also be applied 
to denote all types of chapatis, Chapatis are, for choice, eaten 
when freshly baked and are mostly made in households just prior 
to consnm])tion. They are on sale also in bazaar food-shops. The 
type of customer who patronizes the average food-shop may be (i) the 
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urban dweller who lives alone without his family members, and 
consequently undertakes no cooking arrangements, and (it) casual 
visitors and persons from the rural areas. Owing partly to better 
facilities for communication and an increase in the cultivation of 
cash crops there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
rural population to pay more frequent visits to the towns and cities. 
In consequence, therefore, the bazaar food-shop trade in chapatis 
and other cereal preparations, which is at present relatively small, 
shows signs of expansion. 

The practice of serving customers in food-shops varies. In 
Hindu shops it is customary to provide the patron with free curries 
and dal usually of a somewhat indifferent quality. On the other 
hand, in the Muslim shops (nirries and condiments are charged extra 
with the exception of a few food-shops in which a small quantity 
of dal is given free. In the bazaar there are usually two general 
types of chapatis, one being large and thin and 9 to 12 inches in 
diameter, the other being smaller and thicker, although not nenjes- 
sarily so, and m(*asuriiig 5 to 7 inches. The size of a chapait is 
entirely a mailer of tjuste. A chapati may measure more than 12" 
in diainetci* and, on (he other hand, it may be as little a. 4". A 
large thin chai/ati 1 ivHpnnllv contains a small j>roportion of maida 
which is mixed with atn to the <‘xtent of 10 to 20 per cent. These are 
apparently jiurchased mainly by the Muslims and rural visitors 
to the city who may sometimes bring their own pickles and condiments 
with them. 

The price for lioth the tyjies ot chapatis is the same, viz., 3 pies, 
each. This price seems to be general throughout the whole retail 
trade and has ajiparently not varied for a considerable period. 

For a series of jiiireliases in the course of a day from 4 food 
shops in Delhi, 4 chapatis were obtained from each shop at the 
price of l\e. 0-1-0. The weights varied from 17 to 24 tolas in the 
ca.se of the smaller chapatis and from 30 to 35 tolas for 
the larger ones. Allowing for the water absorption in the course 
(»f baking f .vec ('ha])ter 1 1 ) the total number of small chapatis 
obtained from one seer of afa- would be 22 and, at the price of 3 pies 
each, this would represent a total return to the baker of Ke. 0-5-6 
per seer of ata used, iueluding also the return on dal, etc. In the 
case of the larger chapatis about 13 would be obtainable from a seer 
of ata and the total return per seer to the baker would l>e Re. 0-3-3 
per seer of ata. 

This may be compared with the gross return to the baker in 
respect of bread (dahal roti) as referred to below. The number of 
loaves weighing 9 to 10 ozs., each obtained from one seer is 5 and 
retailing at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 per loaf the gross return per seer 
of flour used is Re. 0-5-0. The cost of maida in this case will 
probably be about 5 pies per seer more than the price of ata used 
for making chapatis. Whether the comparison is based on the small 
chapati accompanied by curry or dal or on the large chapati alone, 
it would appear that from the consumers’ point of view better value 
is obtained by consuming chapatis than buying “ dahal roti 

(6) Bread {dahal roti ). — ^Machine made bread appears only 
to be manufactured by one or two concerns in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Ii224ICAB x2 
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Except in a few of the larger cities where there is a limited number 
of bakeries operating under relatively modern hygienic conditiona 
the great bulk of the bread of the type commonly baked in western 
countries, the local counterpart of which is known to Indians as 
dabai roti ** is kneaded by hand and is made under primitive con- 
ditions, often in insanitary surroundings. 

Bread is not sold over the counter in India to the same 
extent as it is in so many other countries. A very small trade of this 
type is carried on by a few caterers and confectioners in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi and some other large cities and is confined mainly to 
special kinds of rolls, buns, loaves and brown bread. 

The number of bakeries in India is not known. Those which 
confine their activities to the preparation of bread alone are 
relatively limited and the greater proportion of the bread consumed 
by the large middle class community and in the innumerable tea 
or coffee shops of the country is made in establishments which cater 
not only for the demand for bread but prepare buns, 
country biscuits and other kinds of baked cereal fogds. It is 
only possible, therefore, to indicate approximately how many bakeries 
operate in certain localities. In Delhi, for example, there were 105 
bakeries in 1935, and in Lahore 218. As the population of these 
two cities in 1931 was 447,000 and 429,747 respectively, there aj)pear,s 
to be no relation whatever between the ratio of bakeries to popula- 
tion, This is also confirmed in the Bengal report which records 
the number of bakeries engaged solely or mainly in bread making 
in Calcutta~a city Avith a i)opulation of 1,193,651 — as 123 only. 
Six other large towns are collectively reported to contain 105 
bakeries (including 64 at Chittagong and 20 at Narayanganj). In 
addition to these there is apparently a large number of very small 
bakeries and makers of indigenous types of biscuits, etc., and it is 
estimated that the number of these in Bengal is about 470. In the 
United Provinces a record was obtained of 134 bakeries in 20 large 
towns. This figure also takes no account of the number of very 
small establishments of the tea-shop cum bakery type. 

Various municipal Acts, of which the Punjab Municipal Act, 
1911, may be regarded as typical, lay down that any place in which 
bread, biscuits or other such food of this kind is prepared or baked 
for sale has to be licensed and there are also bye-laws for the inspec- 
tion and proper regulation of bakeries {see Appendix LIII). 
While it LS evident from the number of prosecutions lodged by the 
authorities that conditions are by no means satisfactory (there were, 
for instance, 39 prosecutions in Delhi during 1934-35) it was observed 
during this enquiry that conditions under which bread was being 
made were often deplorable. There appears to be no regulations 
fixing the hours during which bread may be baked. Such laws exist 
in many other countries of the West and in Australia. 

The type of flour used depends entirely upon the type of custom 
for which the bakeries cater. In the tea, coffee shop or restaurant 
trade qu^ity is not of primary importance and a cheap low g^ade 
of flour is often used. Such flour is in fact often a mixture of aiu 
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and white flour (moida). The large hotels and almost without 
exception the better class of bakeries and confectioneries and 
restaurants which cater for the majority of European residents 
and an increasing number of Indians use high grade white flour 
or the best it is possible to procure. 

Yeast , — With the exception of the very few bakeries in the large 
cities whose baking is up-to-date the methods adopted by the ordinary 
type of bakery do not vary appreciably from one part of the country 
to another exeej)! in regard to the kind of yeast used. In Northern 
India a form of leavening commonly applied is the yeast prepared 
from curds. A few bakeries, however, utilise hops imported in 
hermetically^ sealed tins from the United Kingdom or Germany. 
These are usually obtainable from local provision dealers and 
oilman stores. Hops are used by the better class bakeries in Bombay, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), in the Central Provinces and in Bengal. The 
smaller establi.shments particidarly in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), and parts of Bengal, use toddy (the fermented juice of 
the palm tree). Pure dry yeast is also available and is used by 
one or two of the* most up-to-date confectioners. In Travancore for 
example, although this kind of yeast can be bought, its demand is 
negligible because toddy is a cheaper country substitute. 

The method of preparing commercial yeast from hops or curd^ 
was apparently regarded as a trade secret and considerable difiBculty 
was experienced in obtaining information on this matter from 
bakers. The methods of preparation appear to differ very widely and 
the following recipe is only one of many : — 

About i chhatanJc of hops (obtainable at the local ])rovision 
stores at 12 annas a packet) is boiled in 8 seers of water. 
As the boiling goes on three w'ell-washed potatoes are 
added and boiling eontinned for another five minutes. 
The utensil is then removed from the fire and allowed to 
cool. When cool, the liquid is strained. Condiments such 
as cloves and cardamom and sugar are added. The yeast 
thus prepared is used after two days.'’ 

The method adopted by bakeries in Madras may also be 
quoted : — 

Half an ounce of hops and three ounces of potatoes are 
boiled for about two hours in about a gallon of water. 
The liquid is then allowed to cool down, when it is filtered. 
The potato is then peeled, mashed and added to the 
decoction. To this mixture about half a gallon of 
“ starter " and about gallons of water are added and 
kept over-night for 12 to 15 hours for fermenting. In 
cold season the mixture takes a longer time for complete 
fermentation than in hot weather. Some of this 
fermented liquid is kept back to be used as starter for the 
next day. For every gallon of fermented liquor 2 to 4 
pounds of wheat flour are added and allowed to ferment 
for three hours.’’ 

There seems to be little doubt that the exceedingly poor quality 
of the average Indian loaf and its tendency to develop a sour flavour 
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which is particularly in evidence when the bread has lost its freshness 
is due largely to the yeast with which it is leavened. 

Effect of quality of flour on the Iread. — Apart from the yeast, 
the quality of bread also varies according to the grade of flour used. 
Moreover the bread is often prej)ared under uncontrolled conditions 
of oven temperature, length of time given to kneading, etc., so much 
so that each day’s baking is not always consistent in quality. In 
order to test the characteristics of high and low quality flours, a 
number of baking tests were carried out in Delhi under ordinary 
commercial conditions at two different bakeries and the results 
indicate without any doubt that flour prepared from high grade 
sharbati wheat grown in the Punjab is superior to the 
product milled from mixed wheats of uneven texture such 
as those used in Delhi, the United Provinces and Bihar. The 
superiority of the high grade flour was particularly shown by the 
greater yield of loaves. The variation between the outturns of bread 
from the highest and the lowest gi’ados of flour tested was about 
14 per cent. The difference went deeper, however, for the bread 
made from the Punjab flour was whiter in colour and rose better 
than the loaves made from the flours milled from mixed wheats. 
The latter were also decidedly inferior in texture and crumb. Baking 
tests w^ere also made on the aia> ground from h^ird durum wheats 
grown in tlie Central Provinces and in Ihnnbay Presidency. A 
sample of aia obtained from Emmer (khapH) wheat, also grown 
in Bomba 3 % was tested. The results of these bakings are showui 
in the plate facing page 301. For comparison the loaves made from 
the durum alas are seen placed alongside an ordinary commercial 
loaf made from a high grade w’^hite Punjab flour. The same methods 
of baking were used in all eases and the difference in the “ rise ” 
will be at once apparent. It seems evident, therefore, that durum 
wheats are not so suitable for bread-making as the common wheats 
(T. vulgare). 


(c) Cost of hoMug. — It is impossible to particularise in regard 
to costs as these vary with each concern. Enquiries were made at a 
bakery of moderate size in Northern India and the figures supplied 
by the courtesy of the i)roprietor may be taken as fairly representing 
typical daily costs and profits. These arb tabulated below : — 


Daily Expenditure — 

Cost of a maunds 1,5 soers and 12 chatanks flour 
Su^ar, salt, yeast, bran, o^gs, etc. 

Wood fuel 

Rent, watc^r and electricity 
Salary and food for 10 assistants . . 

' ' Dasturi ’ ’ or tips in kind to customers’ servants at 
one anna per rupee . . 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rb. a. 

P- 


, . 


16 6 

0 

1 

8 

0 



1 

12 

0 



1 

4 

0 



7 

0 

0 



2 

6 

0 




13 14 0 


Total 


30 4 0 
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Estimated Income from sale of bread — 
Ordinary loaves @ 1 8 jier rupee 
iSpxjiai loaves (cp 16 ^ler ruix»o 
Sp‘'‘(‘ial double loaves @ 8 rupee 
Fri neh loaves (rp 12 })er niptve 
Brown loaves (d), 12 per ruptx‘. 
Miseellaneiius 


Kb. a p. 
10 7 0 
12 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 13 0 
3 3 0 
0 11 0 


Ks. a. p. 


Total estimated inciime . . 
Deduct Expenditure 

(rroHs daily profit (approximately) 


38 2 0 

30 4 0 

7 14 0 


Tills works fiiit to ronorhly Rs. 6 per sack ol' 21 maunds but 
making due allowance for bad debts, depreciation, of utensils, losses 
on ac(!Ouni of inferior bakings and loaves left over unsold, this profit 
may be rt^garded as nearer Rs. 5 per sack. The costs of baking 
in another bakery w'ere found to be very similar, the gross estimated 
profit per sack of flour also being Rs. 6. 

Disfrihufion . — A large quantity of bread finds its way to con- 
sumers — particularly those residing in the suburbs of towns and 
cities- througli the jfaid employees of the various bakers and to a 
lesser extent through hawkers. As a rule the bicycle with a tin 
box affixed to the rear carrier is the chief means of conveying the 
daily supjilies of bread to customers. Motor and horse vans are a 
rarity except in the larger cities. The former class of persons are 
employed on monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 with, 
in addition, free board and lodging. Their time is not wholly taken 
up in the distribution of bread, for they also help in the kneading 
of the dough and perfonii various tiisks in the bake-house. They 
may also be entrusted with the eolleclion of bills or accounts on 
behalf of their employers. 

(d) Price of bread , — There are considerable variations in the 
price of bread in different places and in the product of the different 
iiakeries in tin* sa^iie town. Tlie main factors affecting the pri<*e of 
brc'ad. apart from the cost of flour, are the costs of manufacture and 
distribution, but there are otlier minor elements which also to some 
extent determine prices, such as the success or failure of the day’s 
baking and the number of stale loaves left over from the previous 
day. 


In large concerns a superior grade of bread is produced, but the 
overhead charges may be high. On the other hand, there are many 
small establishments where the baker himself may do his own distri- 
bution, It was found, for example, in Lahore, that there were three 
different rates for different qualities of bread. One quality was 
sold at 8 lb. to the rupee, another 9 lb. and a third at 12 lb. to 
the rupee. These differences were due apparently not only to the 
quality of the bread itself, but to the system of distribution. 

The usual retail price of a fair-quality loaf, weighing about 
I Ib. is from Re. 0-0-9 to Re. 0-1-0, but bread baked from low grade 
flour or loaves that have not risen well or which may be a trifle stale 
may retail for as many as 24 to 27 per rupee. There is exceptionally 
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keen competition in this trade, so much so that to secure and main- 
tain custom the weights of the loaves are cut down in order that the 
larger number which it is then possible to olfer for a given price 
might make a greater appeal to the buyer. In these circumstances, 
therefore, there is little or no regularity in the weights of the loaves 
sold by the average baker and it seems desirable that the consumer 
should be protected by prescribing a minimum weight of the loaf 
by means of municipal regulation. A measure of this kind would 
also be in the interests of the bakers themselves since it would go 
a good way towards eliminating unfair competition. 

(3) Note on the trade of branded wheat products in smahl 

CONTAINERS. 

The extent of this trade is difficult to gauge with accuracy but 
it does not seem to be very large except possibly in the cities and 
one or two large towns. The bulk of the output of flour and aia 
from the roller mills is disposed of through wholesale channels 
directly to the retailer and thence to consumers. The various trade 
marks or brands are current up to the point at which the product 
comes into the hands of the wholesale distributor, but once the goods 
have passed from the wholesaler to the retailer all means of identity 
by brands or trade names have disappeared and the goods are sold 
in loose bulk merely on appearance. 

There is, however, a small trade in branded flour which is put 
up by a few firms of packers, who purchase their flour directly from 
a flour mill and pack it in conveniently sized tins or packets bear- 
ing the packer name or brand. Two or three examples of this 
type of trade are to be seen at Bombay and a popular brand of 
flour is put on the market by a well-known firm of wholesale provi- 
sion dealers in 7 lb. tins and sold in most parts of Central and 
Northern India. The price of the 7 lb. tin is just about double 
the price of loose flour of an equivalent weight. The product is 
obtained from a flour mill in Bombay and packed in that city. 

Another type of product sold in branded containers is ata. 
There is quite a large sale of ata put up in paper bags in Calcutta. 
For example 14 different brands of coarsely ground aia^ all known 
by different names, were on the market in the early part of 1936. 
These brands are never constant and changes are always taking 
place. Some drop out and others with new names are being constantly 
created. The weights in which these packets are put up are 
2| seers, 5 seers, and 10 seers in brown paper bags. A 10 seer lot 
may also be had in a cloth bag for 3 annas extra. It is significant 
that in Calcutta there appear no packing concerns using their own 
brand names in the marketing chain between manufacturer and 
consumer. 

Owing to the fact that trade marks in respect of wheat products 
are not registered in India many cases occur of brands being counter- 
feited and from time to time prosecutions have to be instituted by 
the manufacturers and owners of tiie brands. Instances were 
brought to notice during this survey of one of the Karadn mills’ 
trkde marks being counterfeited in Burma and the re*use of this 
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concern’s pockets (a small 50 lb. cotton bag) with a totally diflferenl 
quality of contents. 

Self raising flour is imported in tins from the United Kingdom 
and forms a very small item in the consumption of cereal products. 
This type of flour is only used by the better class bakers and con- 
fectioners in cities and large towns and in European households for 
the preparation at home of cakes, etc. 

(4) MACAiiONi AND Setvayau. 

As far as can be ascertained macaroni is only manufactured in 
one small factory in the Meerut district of the United Provinces. 
The factory belongs to the Catholic Orphanage and the plant was 
imported from Italy and erected in 18^. Nine different types of 
products are manufactured of which those most familial* to the 
consumers in India are probably macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli. 
The total annual output of products ranges between 7 and 8 thousand 
p(tunds. The output represents only about 10 per cent of the full 
working capacity. The operators do not advertise their products 
and the fact that macaroni is manufactured in India is known only 
to a few persons. The products of this establishment are made from 
fine semolina (suji) which is obtained from a nearby mill in the 
eastern Punjab. The raw material has a golden brown colour and 
appears to have been selected from hard types of w’heats produced in 
the Punjab. 

The operation of manufacture consists of three stages. The 
semolina is first placed in a drum with water and thoroughly kneaded. 
The product is then passed to a second cylinder for compression and 
it is ultimately carried to a third machine which gives shape to the 
\arious products. The motive power for the first two processes is 
supplied by an oil-engine. The last stage of forcing out the dough 
into the various shapes of the products is worked by hand. 

The chief demand, such as it is, is centred in towns in which 
there is a large European population and supplies are regularly sent 
to Simla, Naini Tal, Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. 

The products are packed in cardboard boxes, one pound of 
iracaroni being sold at 6 annas. Orders exceeding one maund at a 
time are charged 5 annas a pound. Loose macaroni is also supplied 
in wooden boxes at 5 annas a pound for orders not exceeding one 
maund and at 4 annas on larger quantities. The imported article 
made in Italy and Australia retails at 7 annas per pound packet. 

Sewayan is the local counterpart of vermicelli. Its detnand 
is relatively limited compared with the total amount of other wheat 
products which go into consumption. Its manufacture is carried 
on to a fairly large extent in Northern India in the towns of Lahore, 
Delhi and Lucknow and in other urban areas where the population 
is largely or predominantly Muslim. 

Sewayan does not, it seems, form a regular part of the diet. 
Its demand is limited and more than one-half of the total demand 
is associated with the Muslim month of fasting {Ramzan) and with 
the festival (Id-ul-Fitr) which closely follows it, when this product 
is widely consnmed. , 
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Sewayan is prepared in two common forms — ^the thread-like 
product similar to vermicelli and the slightly thicker form rather 
like spaghetti (Plate facing page 61). The preparation of sewaym 
very largely undertaken in the household particularly in the rural 
areas. The method of preparation is primitive and comparatively 
simple. The flour is mixed with a little water and kneaded 
vigorously into a stifl* dough. A small quantity of the dough is 
then taken and pla<‘f‘(l on the back of an inverted earthen pot and 
the dough is rolled to and fro between the palm of the hands and 
the surface of the pot. This gradually shapes the material into a 
fairly thin thread like form. 

In the cities a brisk business of a seasonal nature mainly in the 
autumn and during Ramzan is carried on by a class of persons known 
as bharbhtinjas. These are manufacturers of sewayan who buy their 
raw material, usually flour, from wholesale flour merchants and 
manufacture this product by means of hand presses of which there 
are two main types. The first is a screw press operating in a 
cylindrical container the bottom of which is perforated with holes 
of the required size. The dough is inserted and pressure applied 
by turning the handle of the press. The second method is a cylinder 
in which the screw press is replaced by a wooden pestle which very 
closely fits tlie sides of the cylinder. 

Appreciable quantities of these somewhat crudely manufactured 
products are sent by rail from one large centre to another. As a 
rule the packing adopted is in bulk in second hand wooden packing 
cases which have been previously lined with paper. The trade in 
packets or cartons is relatively small and appears to originate chiefly 
from Bombay and South India. When goods are ordered the 
railway receipts are usually sent per V. P. P. Sewayan is consumed 
after boiling with milk and sugar. Frequently it may be roasted 
to a golden brown colour before cooking. 

(5) Wheat flakes. 

A comparative innovation is the preparation of rolled wlu'at 
flakes. As far as can be ascertained this is only manufactured in 
Poona (Bombay Presidency) and is put up for sale in 10 oz 
coloured cardboard packets lined with transparent paper. It is sold 
at the same price as a corresponding imported article. 

(6) Retahj distribution. 

(a) General, — Retail distribution of wheat products is effected 
by provision shops scattered all over the town. These retailers 
obtain their stocks either by buying the products from the wholesale 
distributor or commission agent, by purchasing wheat and having 
it ground into aia at a nearby cJiahki or in a few cases by installing 
a small power driven chakki in their own shops. The average 
retailer of wheat products also handles wheat and other food grains 
so that it is generally possible to buy the raw material and the 
product in the same shop. Occasionally also the reteiler may sell 
other household stores. 
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The retailer of wheat products displays his stock in trade in 
little heaps in the front of his shop which is usually open facing the 
pavement. Goods are therefore in full view and may be examined 
closely by prospective customers (see plate facing page 300). Follow- 
ing the customary practice there are no labels stating the quality, 
description or price. Bargaims are struck after the goods have been 
priced by enquiry from the shopkeeper, and purchases are made some- 
times after a considerable amount of bargaining. 

The retailer does not necessarily sell the various qualities of 
products which he has o])tamed from the wholesale distributor 
exactly according to the qualities he has bought and a considerable 
amount of the flour or at a sold has been blended on the retailer's 
premises. Flour being of whiter texture, is usually added to ata 
in order to brighten its colour. This is apparently done in order 
to meet the restaurant and tea-shop trade which requires a ckapati 
of good colour and one wliieh at the same time can be prepared as 
thin as possible. Pure ata cannot make as thin a chapaii as ata 
mixed with a certain amount of starchy white flour. Apart from 
the question of meeting th(» legitimate demand, tliere seems to be 
little doubt that blending is practised mainly as a form of adultera- 
tion in order to clu^apen costs and obtain a larger margin of profit 
on the resultant mixture. 

Bran does not appear to be retailed in any appreciable quantity. 
As a rule cattle breeders and dairy farmers purcimse in fairly large 
bulk from milPs agents direct. 

(h) Co7isumers* (Vrban) Co-operative Stores . — There are it 
a])pears about 300 consumers' co-operative societies operating 
throughout India whose total annual sales amount to over Rs. 50 
lakhs. Manv are moribiiiul, for example, in Bengal out of 43 societies 
on record only t})ree or four have been working. Probably the most 
successful one of all is the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society 
which has 25 brandies in Madras. Its annual sales amount to over 
Rs. 9 lalihs and the 8o<‘iety made a profit of over Rs. 16.000 in 
1934-35. All these wicieties work on a cash basis. Many include 
wheat and wheat yiroducts among the itenm dealt in, but tlie total 
quantity so handled is very small indeed. 

(r) Price margins.- -A h in the ea.se of wheat, price margins are 
extremely variable and it is irapossiiile to give an average for the 
whole country. Two examples may be quoted. In the first instance 
the differences between the retail and wholesale price^3 of a complete 
range of seven different products manufactured by a large mill in 
the fi^nited Provinces were quoted at Re. 0-2-0 per maund only, 
which represents a little more than 3 per cent. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that this mill's quotations are based on direct distidbutiou 
from the mill itself w^hich might account for the low margins. In 
the se(*ond instance, at Delhi the average quotations over a period 
of five years showed that between 1930 and 1934 three qualities of 
ranged from 3 to 6 per cent, dearer than their wholesale 
equivalents, two qualities of flour were 6.3 and 7.1 per cent, above 
wholesale and semolina 5,4 per cent dearer. These ostensible margins 
may be regarded as a minimum since they do not take into account 
the common practice of admixture with lower quality as referred 
above. 
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INTER-CHAPTEB TEN. 

Wheat is still converted into ata predominantly by 
the hand mill or chakM, particularly in the rural areas, 
in which there are also a large number of stone mills 
(cJiakkis) driven by water or by bullocks and camels. 
Apart from these there are about 16,000 power driven 
chakkis (oil and electric) engaged wholly or partly in 
milling wheat. They work almost entirely on hire for 
customers who bring small quantities — generally 
10 to 15 seers at a time, usually the former — for grind- 
ing into ata. The charge made by the chakki miller for 
grinding ranges from Re. 0|2|0 to Re. 0|8|0 per maund 
or on an average about Re. 01410 with or without further 
weight deduction to represent losses in grinding. The 
amount of wheat ground by these chakkis ranges between 
20 and 40 maunds per day. A 14" chakki, for example, 
is capable of a throughput of 2^ maunds per hour and 
an 18" one about 4 to 6 maunds. At a conservative esti- 
mate not less than 2 million tons are annually processed 
by these small mills. 

The number of power driven chakkis is rapidly 
increasing. Returns show that there are now about 
3,000 electrically driven chakkis as against 1,200 five 
years ago. This would appear to indicate that the 
habit of grinding wheat in the household is rapidly 
dying out especially in the urban areas and that there 
is scope for enterprising young men in setting up those 
chakkis and developing a local trade in ata with a 
relatively small amount of capital. A small chakki 
fitted with electric motor can be obtained for less than 
Rs. 300 and one fitted with an oil engine with a some- 
what higher crushing capacity can be got for an initial 
outlay of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 

When the stones are properly set they are capable 
of turning out other products, e.g., suji and rawa 
although the practice at present is for nothi]^ but <tta 
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to be made by these chakhis. There sems, therefore, a 
need to devise some simple screening or sieving apparatus 
in order to increase the types of product turned out by 
these small mills. 

There are about 80 large modem roller mills in the 
country with milling capacities ranging from 20 to 210 
maunds per hour and an estimated potential capacity 
of nearly 2 million tons per annum which is about 
double the quantity of actual output at the present time. 
The largest mills are situated at the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi, each mill represents an invest- 
ment of several lakhs of rupees. They are well equipped 
for turning put all types of products from high class 
superfine flour to second and third quality ata and bran. 
The bare cost of milling in these establishments per 
maund of wheat appears, on an average, to be about 
Re. 0|4l6. In many cases the only profit made by such 
mills particularly in Northern India is obtained by 
charging their customers for the bags as containers a 
relatively high price as compared with the cost price to 
the mill. This partly explains the apparent anomaly of 
certain products selling about as cheaply as wheat itself 
and on some occasions even at lower prices, but costs 
will obviously vary, other conditions being equal, 
according to the type of product turned out. 

These mills put out a very large number of different 
qualities and brands of products. Their atas for 
example, may be described as No. 1, No. li No. IJ, No. 2, 
No. 3, etc. The No. 1 of one mill may be altogether 
different from that of another and not itself consistent 
in quality from one period to another. It is probable that 
the multiplicity of qualities at present on the market has 
its origin in the exceptionally keen competition which 
exists in the flour trade. The roller mills feel compelled 
to adopt every conceivable device to bring their ata 
down to a competitive level with the chakki milled 
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article with the result that they are constantly in the 
market for the cheapest type of wheat available. They 
do not therefore, provide any incentive to cultivators 
or sellers to put on the market high quality produce. 

It seems possible that if the roller mills could take 
steps to abolish excessive competition amongst them- 
selves they could obtain a better price than at present 
for their various types of white flour (maida), including 
sizing flours and for their suji, raiva and bran in respect 
of which the chakki miller is not at i)resent in a position 
to compete. As a first step in this direction it would 
be desirable that the roller mills as a whole, acting as an 
associated body, should come to some agreement regard- 
ing the mininnmi standard of quality to he observed in 
respect of flours designated No. 1, 2, 3, etc. Apart 
from this there seems scope for individual mills to 
develop still further the trade in high quality reliable 
])roducts in .small })re-packed, branded I'ctail containers. 

As regards tlie subsequent preparation of other 
products the baking of fermented bread in the form of 
loaves (dahal roti) seems to be confined mainly to the 
cities and larger towns. Machine-made bread is 
apparently only produced by one or two concerns in 
Calcutta and Bombay, the remainder is hand-made. 
One of the great difficulties in tlie production of this 
t 3 rpe of bread in India is the irregular supply of good 
pure yeast and there seems little doubt that the low 
quality of the average Indian loaf is in a large measure 
due to defective fermentation. The inferior grades of 
flour which are used — frequently in mixtures or blends 
ujainly with the object of cheapening costs — by bakeries 
catering for the tea and coffee shops trade is also 
responsible for the indifferent quality of Indian bread. 

The conditions under which this bread is baked are 
capable of considerable improvement and there is 
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evidently as yet no attempt made to regularise these or 
the hours of baking as in other countries, nor is a 
TniTiiTTi nTn weight of loaf anywhere prescribed in India. 
The price of a loaf therefore varies from one baker to 
another but the usual price for the bazaar made article is 
from Re. 0|0|9 to Re. OlljO per loaf weighing about half 
a pound. The gross profit to the baker per sack of flour 
is apparently somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 
or 6. 


Other cereal i^roducts are sewayan (vermicelli) and 
macaroni. The former is manufactured to quite a 
large extent in several towns in Northern India where 
the consumption is fairly high and in Bombay and 
Madras for sale in south India. The production and 
distribution of such products require to be further 
investigated with a view to organising the trade })roperly. 
If tJiesc were suitably i)acked and distributed there 
seems no reason why India should continue, to import 
similar products from abroad. There is every reason 
in fact why the position might be reversed. It is 
perhaj)S significrant that enterprising firms in the south 
of India by packing their j)roduct in a suitable con- 
tainer are able to send it to central and northern towns 
and sell in the neighbourhood of Re. 016}0 per lb. 
packet in competition with the local made product which 
is largely sold loose and in bulk. 

(So far as macaroni is concerned in spite of the fact 
that India grows some of tlie finest macaroni wheats in 
the world there is apparently as yet only one small 
factory operating, and imports of ma(*aroni from abroad 
continue to arrive. This seems to indicate the necessity 
for advertising and giving greater publicity to the 
Indian products. The possibility of building up a 
trade in macaroni, sewayan (vermicelli) and also suji 
and rawa (semolina) on the basis of a standard quality 
mark, both for the internal market and for export. 
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requires serious consideration. At the moment, how- 
ever, the type of container used in packing several of 
these products compares very unfavourably with con- 
tainers imported from abroad (see plate facing .page 
300) and requires to be considerably improved, not only 
to make them more attractive but also to preserve the 
flavour and quality of the article. 

The wholesale distribution of cereal products is 
mainly operated on a commission basis. Different types 
of maida, ata, etc., bear a brand or description up to the 
point at which they leave the wholesalers’ hands but lose 
their identity after that stage and no description of 
quality applies to the products sold in most of the retail 
establishments. The trade in branded sealed packets 
is still at most infinitesimal. The retailer also mixes low 
quality with high quality produce in order to lower his 
selling price. It is therefore difficult to arrive at any 
average retail price or the margin of profit which exists 
between the wholesale and retail price of any cereal 
commodity. 

There is a large body of consumers in India who 
are prepared to pay a good price for a good quality 
article and the safest method of approach at present 
would be for processors and manufacturers to develop 
and expand the trade in retail packets sealed and suit- 
ably branded with their trade description. Apart from 
that, as already referred to, much might be done by the 
retail trade themselves particularly in imban areas to 
introduce the practice of labelling their goods witli a 
quality description and the daily selling price. 
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CHAPTES XI.--fiEED. 

A. — Quantity. 

The amount of seed “wheat sown per acre varies greatly from, 
province to province and from district to district within each pro* 
vince, or State, according to soil and climatic conditions, the time 
of sowing and the method employed. Late sowings generally neces- 
sitate a higher seed rate to ensure a satisfactory outturn and bronl- 
casting is lass economical of seed than drilling. Light soils generally 
require less seed than heavy soils. Where subsoil moisture is in- 
sufficient or below normal, the seed rate must be high. A lower se^d 
rate is employed in fertile ground as tillering tends to fill in the gaps 
On the other hand, where the life of the plant is comparatively 
short owdng to early flowering, tillering is meagre and a higher seed 
rate is necessary. White ants are another factor which influence the 
quantity of seed sown and on this account in certain districts of the 
United Provinces an extra amount of seed has to be sown if the 
crop is to survive. The following table gives the average seed rate 
in some of the major areas and the estimated total requirements for 
seed. The vari«ations within these areas are subsequently referred to. 


Seed requirements. 


Province or State. 

Average wheat 
acreage 
1930-31 
to 

1934-35. 

Average 

seed 

rate 

per acre. 

Average 

annual 

seed 

requirements. 



(000 omitted). 

lb. 

(tons). 

Punjab (including States) . . 


10,541 

60 

235,300 

N. W. F, Province 


991 

60 

22,100 

Sind (including Khairpur State) 


1,240 

100 

65,350 

Belhi 

. . 

42 

82 

1,600 

Ajmrr-Merwara . . 


27 

82 

1,000 

United Provinces (including Rampur 




State) 

. . 

7,927 

103 

364,000 

Bihar and Orissa 


1,217 

100 

64,200 

Burma . . 


30 

82 

1,100 

Bengal . 


146 

82 

6,400 

Central Provinces and Berar (inolud- 




ing States) . . 


3,506 

86 

134,600 

Bombay (including States) 


2,323 

82 

85,000 

Madras . . 


16 

80 

6,000 

Central India States 


2,120 

85 

80 500 

Bajputana States 


1,405 

82 

51,400 

Gwalior State 


1,433 

85 

54,400 

Hydera bad-Becoan 


1,260 

66 

37,100 

Baroda State 


73 

85 

2,800 

Other States 


506 

80 

26,400 

Gieaid Total 

•• 

34,803* 

•• 

1,217,280 


♦The Sind and Bombay araaa have been baaed on two years' average and 
this accounts for the seeming discrepancy between this and the figure previously 
quoted, vUt., 34.4 million acres. 
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In the Punjab the rate varies from 32 lb. to 120 lb., per acre. 
In the case of unirrigated wheat in the Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and 
Ludhiana districts in the east it is about 41 lb., and in Dehra Ghazi 
Khan in the west the rate is 102 lb. In the Canal Colonies where 
irrigated conditions prevail the seed rate is 50 lb. per acre. In the 
south of the province the seed rate increases to 82 lb. per acre. 

In Patiala State the seed rate varies from 30 to 49 lb. On well 
or canal irrigated soil it is either broadcasted or dropped into the 
furrow behind the plough. On irrigated land it is generally drilled 
and the seed rate is 40 lb. On an average about 7 per cent, of the 
entire crop of the Punjab and the neighbouring states is required for 
seed each year. 

In the United Provinces the seed rate ranges in the north west 
from 45 — 56 lb, in the Bijnor area, to 80 — 160 lb. in the Allahabad 
district in the east. Intermediate rates of sowing are found in the 
intervening tracts of Cawnpore, Mainpuri and Etawah as also ia 
the Jhansi and Banda areas in the extreme south of the province. 
Between one-seventh and one-eighth of the annual outturn is used as 
seed. 

In the Ventral Provinces the seed rate varies from 40 to 12D lb. 
per acre. In the Nagpur and Berar districts, where the three 
coultered seed drill {tiff an) is used, the seed rate is 40 — 50 lb. In 
the wheat zone proper the primitive sowing plough {nari) is used, 
and the seed rate varies between 100 and 120 lb. When sown broad- 
cast the rate is 80 lb. to the acre. The low seed rate when the 
tiffan is used is due to the greater spacing and straight sowing, and 
generally the sowers are more efficient. With mixed sowings, e,g,, 
wheat and gram, the former is seeded at the rate of 80 to 100 lb. 
per acre and the proportion of gram seed varies from 10 to 40 per 
cent according to the condition of the soil and the time of sowing. 
Normally the less favourable the seed bed for wheat the more gram is 
added to the mixture. The average annual seed requirement in this 
province amounts to between one-fifth and one-sixth of the total 
crop. 

In Bihar the average seed rate is 100 lb. per acre and, on an • 
average, more than one-ninth of the total outturn is needed for seed 
purposes each year. In Bombay the seed rate ranges according to 
the different tracts from 30 lb. for the red durums in the Carnatic 
to 100 — 120 lb. for the soft reds of Gujarat. The seed rate for 
khapli (Emmer) an irrigated variety, is about 100 lbs. In the 
Bombay-Deccan the rate is 80 lb. 

In Hyderabad {Deccan) the seed rate varies between 55 and 
66 lb. Including about 10 per cent, for re-sowings and damage 
during store, the demand for seed wheat forms a little less than one- 
fourth of the local crop. 


Note. — I n Australia the average quantity of seed per acre, based on the 
p0riod 1929-30 to 1933-34, was 59 lb. The seed rate In Canada ranges between 
f 5 and 80 lb. per acre. 
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B. — Quality. 


The amount of care exercised by the cultivator in cleaning hid 
seed varies. In the Punjab and in parts of the United Provinces 
seed intended for sowing is often winnowed, picked over and sieved* 
In other localities, apparently, no special precautions are exercised 
to rid the wheat of impurities or admixtures. In Delhi province for 
instance, and in the surrounding tracts it is the practice to sow wheat 
from which the barley has not been eliminated. Barley is considered 
to be hardier than wheat and when a mixture of wheat and barley 
is sown the latter may survive conditions which are unfavourable 
for wheat. Retaining the barley in the seed is, therefore, regarded 
by the cultivator as a form of insurance against complete crop failure. 
Elsewhere the sowing of gram with wheat is commonly resorted to 
as a protection against rust attack. With the foregoing ideas of 
insurance against crop failure or with some vague — empirical, or 
customary — considerations in mind relating to the conservation of 
the soil, admixtures are intentionally sown in many area*^. The usual 
mixtures, in the United Provinces for instance are (i) wheat and 
gram, (n) wheat and barley, (Hi) w^heat, barley and gram, and {ivj 
wheat, barley, gram and peas. The mixture of loalseeds in wheat in 
varying proportions is a common feature all over the main wheat 
producing areas. 

It is possible that although the practice may be reprehensible 
from a marketing standpoint there may be an element of funda- 
mental soundness in mixed cultivation from a producer’s point of 
view — especially over a series of good and bad years, but so far as 
can be ascertained, no scientific work has been done on this problem. 

Wheat stored in underground kachcha pits is nowhere favoujed 
for the purpose of seed as the cultivators consider that it does not 
germinate properly. This is probably due to a certain amount of 
heating or fermentation which tak^s place particularly if Ihe wheat 
is stored in a slightly damp condition as may often hapj)en. Fre- 
quently the lining of hhusa customarily used is not a sufficient pro- 
tection against subsoil seepage and a portion of the grain may be 
aflTected. While pit stored wheat may be satisfactory enough for 
general commercial purposes it is not so regarded for use as seed, and 
the cultivator always tries to avoid wheat which contains musty and 
difiex)loured grains showing signs of pit storage. There is no 
evidence, however, that he ever does in fact test the germination 
capacity of his seed before sowing and there is no official seed testing 
station to which he might send any of his seed to be examined and 
reported on for purity or germination. 

0. — Sources of Supply. 

The main sources of seed supply are five in number : — 

(t) The cultivator’s own stocks. 

(ii) The landlord or zamindar. 

(Hi) The village baniya or local tradesman and shopkeeper, 
(w) The wholesale trader (arhatiya) in the larger markets. 
(v) The Department of A^culture in the provinces and 
States (through the agency of Seed Farms ot Seed 
Stores, Co-operative Commission Shops or similm* 
channels) . 


t2 
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Before describing the part played by each of the above agenciea 
reference may appropriately be made at this juncture to the condi- 
tions under which seed is generally obtained or borrowed when the 
ryot^s own supply runs short. These are two in number, apart from 
cash purchases or special credit terms which may be a matter of 
individual arrangement. OC the two, the first is known as sawad, 
in cash or kind, generally the latter, the second is called deorhi. 
The former means “ li and implies the return to the lender or 
creditor of the original quantity loaned plus one-fourth. As liie 
currency of the loan m between six and seven months, i.e., October 
to March or April, the annual charge amounts to anything up to 50 
per cent. Seed borrowed on the basis of sawui in kind is probably the 
most popular. Under the sawai in cash system the seed is valued in 
terms of cash at the time of borrowing and the amount settled is, 
in theory, repayable in cash at the next harvest with the usual one- 
fourth extra. It would appear, however, that cash sawai loans are 
in practice frequently repa d in kind. This is to the advantage of 
the lender or creditor as he eventually recives a larger quantity of 
seed for the price fixed since the value of wheat is almost invariably 
lower at harvest time than during the sowing period when the seed 
was obtained. Cash sawai therefore costs the borrower more than 
the first named method. In addition, however, to the natural dilfer- 
ences which exist between harvest and sowing time values and which, 
as stated, operate against the seed borrower, these differences arc 
further widened by the customary practice on the part of tlie lender 
to fix the price at the time of borrowing at about 4 annas per maund 
over current rates and to under-value the wheat by not less than 
2 annas per maund when it is tendered in repayment. For 
example, with a current value of wheat in October-November say 
Rs. 3 per maund the grower would be debited with Rs. 3-4-0 plus 25 
per cent as interest, i.e,, Rs. 4-1-0 per maund altogether. On the 
basis of a normal expectation of harvest price, viz., Rs. 2-10-0 per 
maund the value fixed for repayment would be Rs. 2-8-0 so that wheat 
worth Rs. 4-1-0 has therefore to be repaid at Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, 

62 per cent extra which is equivalent to say 125 per cent per annum. 

The second condition, deorhi in kind, is not an uncommon form 
of agreement in pa^ ts of the United Provinces between the cultivator 
and private agencies such as other farmers and zamindars. It does 
not appear to be much in vogue elsewhere and is usually found where 
local conditions are backward. The deorhi system entails the repay- 
ment at harvest time of the original quantity of seed borrowed plus 
60 per cent. 

The sawai system prevalent in Northern India has a counterpart 
in the Central Provinces known as sawai barhi. The word barhi 
means literally a “ share and its operation is in the main the same 
as that of the sawai system. An adaptation of the barhi system was 
originated in 1926 by a well-known landlord of the Jubbulpore district 
by the name of Pande. His scheme which became known as the 
P-Barhi system provided for the recovery of the seed advanced by 
.Government at the rate of 20 per cent, annually, i.6., 10 per cent, 
towards capital and the remainder to the Government. Two or three 
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years after the scheme started a furtlier 10 per cent was added for 
the purpose of allocation to the tahsil agricultural associations for 
general agricultural improvement. A more detailed reference is made 
to this method of distributing seed later. 

The greater proportion of the wheat used for seed is retained 
by the ryots themselves out of their* own stocks and every elfort is 
usually made to do this. A few years ago an investigation conducted 
under the Board of Economic Inquiiy in the Punjab revealed that, 
on an average, about two-thirds of the villagers interrogated, kept 
their own seed. It was significant that the percentage in the larger 
surplus tracts was higher than in the deficit areas. In the Canal 
Colony zone around Lyallpur, for example, more than 83 per cent, 
kept their own seed. In the Perozepore district the proportion fell 
to about 60 per cent while in the North Punjab (Attock) some 50 
per cent, were found to keep their own seed. It is not possible to 
form an accurate estimale as regards the United Provinces. The 
average holding is probably smaller here than in the Punjab, and 
the proportion of cultivators who retain the whole of their seed 
supplies w^ould appear not to exceed 50 per cent. Greater resort 
therefore has to be made to one of the other various sources. lu 
Bihar the cultivators are reported to retain practically all the seed 
that they require. Any deficiency is apparently made up by 
borrowing from other cultivators on sawai terms. Most of the seed 
in the Central Provinces is of local origin and in areas of sparse 
cultivation growers retain all their seed requirements. In the dense 
wheat zone where wheat is the chief money crop it is estimated that 
about 40 per cent, habitually borrow their wheat seed from one or 
other of the sourceJi mentioned earlier, approximately in the following 
proportions : — 

60 per cent being obtained from malguzars or large landlords, 
35 per cent, from other large cultivators, and only 5 ])cr cent, from 
the village baniya. The eustomary terms are deorhi for the first year 
and sa^vai thereafter. Taking the province as a whole about 30 per 
cent of the growers appear to store their own seed plus a little extia 
for lending, 10 per cent store tlieir owm seed and have no surplus 
for lending and may occa'^ioually have to borrow from a malguzar 
or seed union, 20 per (*ent keep sufficient seed for sowdiig but for 
unforeseen reasons utilise part of it and have to borro\v 20 or 30 per 
cent of their reqTiirements from the mafgu^irs or large kisan, while 
the remaining 40 per cent retain no seed whatever. 

In the Bombay Presidency only the eiiltivalors in the cotton 
tracts of Gujerat and in the Ckrnalic retain their produce for seed. 
In other areas it was found that the proportion of those who relied 
on their owui stocks for seed varied from 5 to 25 per cent. It is 
significant that at Nipad where there is a Plant Breeding Station 
working on wheat, 75 per cent of the local peasantry obtain their seed 
supply from the village shopkeepers. In Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
in many parts of Baroda growers part with most of their harvest 
and obtain seed at sowing time by resorting to the trader. In Bengal 
the majority of cultivators keep their own produce for seed purposes 
except that in times of crop failure seed has to be obtained on the 
best possible terms from traders in the nearest market. This also 
appears to be the practice in Burma and Madras. 
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The village baniya or trader is probably the second most 
important source of seed supply in India. It seems to be mostly the 
smaller growers who patronise this agency. It was also observed 
that wherever wheat was a relatively minor crop, e,g,, in the Deccan 
(Bombay, Hyderabad, etc.), the greater proportion of local seed 
requirements were acquired, for cash or credit, from the village 
baniya. The economic investigation of 1931, already referred to, 
showed that approximately 20 per cent of the cultivators in the 
Punjab obtained their seed from the local trader. The proportions 
varied from about 9 per cent in the Canal Colonies area to 17 per 
cent in Perozepore and nearly 30 per cent, in the north of the 
province. It is not possible to localise the areas in the United 
Provinces in which the baniya is chiefly resorted to, as conditions 
vary from district to district. In the surplus areas of the west, 
conditions may be taken as approximating to those in the Punjab. 
In the Central Provinces, and in Central India generally, the hamya 
is not patronised by the ryot to any appreciable extent. In Bombay, 
however, and in the Deccan, the village trader is an important factor 
in the supply of seed. Enquiries at one village in the Ahmednagar 
district showed that 95 growers out of 100 get their seed from the 
baniya. In another village in the same area the proportion of seed 
borrowed from the baniya fell to about 50 per cent. At Lasalgaoa, 
an important wheat market in the Deccan, the percentage was 75. 
These advances are usually on credit and the stipulation generally 
made by the trader is that the cultivator should sell his harvest 
through him. 

The landlord or zamindar is another factor in the supply of seed. 
In the Punjab an investigation in 1931 show^ed that on an average 
about 7 per cent of the cultivators obtained their seed from this 
source. The proportion varied considerably from one district to 
another. In an important sector of the Canal Colony area it was 
about per cent. In the east central district of Perozepore it was 
more than 18 per cent while in the North Punjab (Attock) the 
percentage fell to about 3, No precise information is available 
regarding the part played by the zamindar in the distribution of 
seed in the United Provinces. Local conditions are probably even 
more variable than in the Punjab. From the evidence gathered 
during this survey a rough estimate would appear to place his share 
at 20 or 25 per cent. In the Central Provinces the mcdguzar is an 
important factor in the local distribution of seed in the dense wheat 
zone. In the other provinces and States the landlord does not 
appear to take any appreciable part in seed distribution. 

Pakka or kacheha arhatiyas in the large assembling centres do not 
play a significant part in the distribution of seed except possibly 
where the market happens to be surrounded by an area of intense 
cultivation. 

j Department of Agriculture. — The most reliable source of seed 
supply is one or other of the agencies controlled by the Departments 
of Agriculture in the various provinces. Arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of seed vary according to local conditions and ate described 
in detail later. The quantity of seed so distributed is only a fraction 
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of the total seed requirements of the country and is probably less 
than one per cent of the whole. 

D. — ^Methods of Distribution. 

(1) By Tbaders. 

The proportion of seed wheat distributed by traders is, as already 
mentioned, not very large except in the Deccan, notably the Bombay 
Presidency and Hyderabad 8tate. The terms under which the seed 
is acquired have been fully described earlier and conform either 
to the sawai system, generally in kind, or the wheat may be bought 
outright for cash, Which is rare. It may also happen that the 
value of the seed wheat is fixed at a mutually agreed price and 
entered by the trader (baniya) to the debit of the purchaser where 
the latter is a regular client or has an outstanding account with hira. 

(2) By Co-operative Societies. 

The quantity of seed distributed through co-operative societies 
working independently is practically negligible. The majority of 
the societies are credit organisations which with possibly one or two 
rare oxcepticms do not participate in the actual handling of wheat. 
In some cases although the co-operative societies do not distribute 
seed, they lend funds to approved persons for its purchase. As far 
as can be ascertained only one or two societies actually advanced seed. 
Of these one is the Co-operative Agricultural Supply Society at 
Hardoi (United Provinces) and another the Co-operative Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur (Sind). The former distributed 840 maunds of 
seed wheat in 1936, while the latter handled 527 maunds in the same 
year. Both institutions show a significant decline in these activitiej 
as compared with 1934, when almost double the quantity was distri- 
buted. In Sind, finance of seed distribution is undertaken by the 
Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank. Formerly the seed itself waa 
obtained from the Agricultural Department and handled by the 
Bank in questicm. This method of distribution did not prove a 
success as the seed became mixed owing to inexpert handling and 
was infected With weevil. In future, therefore, the actual distribu- 
tion of the seed will be effected by the A^cultural Department 
itself. 

(3) By AGRicTniTURAX. and Bbventjb Despartments. 

The channels or agencies used directly or indirectly may be as 
follows : — 

(a) Government farms and large estates. 

(h) Seed stores and depots. 

(c) Growers associations. 

(d) Registered commission agents. 

(e) Taqavi loans. 

(a) Government farms and large estates . — During 1934-35 the 
work of seed disftribution in the Punjab received a special stimulus 
from the personal interest taken by the Governor. A conference 
of officials and non-officials was convened to discuss ways and means 
of making each district self-mifficient as regards the production of 
improved seed. It was decided that the Court of Wards estates 
and other lands under Government control were to be used for the 
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multiplication of improved varieties of wheat seed. Accordingly 
arrangements were made with large zamindars for the production 
of improved strains subject to their outturns being purchased for 
seed, if required, under the new scheme. Special grants have been 
given to certain large estate's on tliis specific understanding. 

There are seven seed farms in the Punjab*. These and other 
departmental farms provided 21,925 maumh^ of pure seed in 1934-35 
for multiplication. In addition to supplying a certain amount of 
seed direct to the cultivator their most important function is pro- 
bably to form a link between the crop botanisrs small experimental 
areas and tlie large grantee and Court o!‘ Wards estates from which 
the main seed supplies are obtained. The various seed farms m 
this province return a useful annual i)rofit to Government. Tlie 
net income in 1934-35 was Ils. 51,049. 

During 1934-35 in Sind some 604 acres were put under wheat 
for seed purposes at Government farms and 4,060 acre® by 
registered seed growers. The former yielded 4,150 maunds. A 
considerable proportion of the produce of the latter had, liowever, 
to be rejected as unfit for sowing, for viudous reasons, and only 
13,258 maunds, mainly of the Punjab 8-A and Pusa 114 varieties 
were purchased by the Sind Provincial Co-o])erative Bank for 
distribution. 


In the United Provinces there are 13 Seed and Demonsfl ration 
farms apart from 8 research and 3 experimental farms. There 
were also in 1934-35 some 1,367 private farms worked under depart- 
mental supervision acting as centres of seed multiplication for 
improved varieties. Tlieir growth k illustrated by the fact that 
in 1929 the number of these farm.s w^as 964. All are not devoted 
exclusively to wheat but the amount of wheat seed distributed far 
exceeds 'that of any other crop except sugar cane. 

In the Central Provinces there are three Government farms and 
6,046 private seed farms and unions. The total amount of seed 
distributed from these sources in 1934-35 was 196,286 maunds. 


In Bombay there are 16 Government farms excluding 3 financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The production 
of seed wheat is undertaken at one or two farms (e.g., Jalgaon in 
EaKt Khandesh) and forms a relatively minor part of the activities 
of these institutions. The actual seed distribution work is un lertaken 
with the help of the Taluka Development Associations. A little less 
than 2,100 maunds of pure seed was distributed in 1934 mainlv in 
East Khandesh. This is an infinitesimal fraction of the presidency’s 
total seed requirements. 


(6) Seed storesi and depots . — These are a feature of the United 
Provinces. In 1934-35 the total amount of imoroved varieties 
distributed for seed was 182,838 maunds, representing approximately 
'2 per cent of the total provincial seed requirements. Contact 
between purehaser and distributing authority isl direct and the 
methods governing the distribution are the same art would prevail 
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between the ryot and private agencies such as the baniya or zamindar, 
viz.’, sawai in kind, ordinary credit terms or cash payment. A very 
recent innovation enables desi or non-descript seed to be exchanged at 
the seed stores for pure improved varieties. Seed is also advanced 
free of interest to a group of selected cultivators or to a zamindar for 
distribution on the sawai system. After five years the quantity 
originally advanced by the Government is taken back and replaced 
with an equal quantity of fresh improved seed. 

As a means of meeting the steadily increasing demand for pure 
seed ‘the local seed stores appear to have reached their limit and the 
spread of improved varieties can only be accomplished by private 
or co-operative sources of supply. Every effort is now being made 
to try and create this machinery with, it is claimed, certain signs 
of success. There are six seed depots in the Punjab centred at the 
headquarters of the agricultural circles at Ijyally3ur, Gurdaspur, 
Hansi, Montgomery, Rawalpindi and Jullundur. These are stocked 
by purchases of seed out of their grants by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture from Government seed farms and private estates. The 
seed is subaecpiently distributed through the registered commission 
agents described later. In 1934-35 over 101,200 maunds of seed 
wheat were thus disposed of. The loss on these depots in 1934-35 
amounted to over Ils. 61,000 and should to some extent be set off 
against the profit shown by the seed farm. The loss is apparently 
related mainly to the cost of freight. 

(c) Growers^ associations , — The outstanding example of growers^ 
associations existed till lately in the Central Provinces. In the dense 
production zone the Government farms used to supply seed on what 
is known as the P-Barhi system. The scheme provided for the loan 
of pure seed to seed unions of five or more cultivators for a period 
of 10 years at 20 per cent per annum. Payments were made in 
kind so that all might participate in the distribution of pedigree 
seed. The system has, however, not worked satisfactorily and the 
majority of the 500 seed unions are shortly to be closed down for 
the following reasons : — 

Just after the scheme took shape in 1926, it wavS followed by a 
succession of three years of crop failure.^ bringing about practically 
famine conditions. Repayments were suspended but w’^hen the time 
came to make recoveries, the ryots not only had no seed to return 
but had become deeply involved with money lenders. At this 
«rtage the position might have been reviewed by the Local Govern- 
ment and the lost seed written off or the cultivator given a further 
extension in which to make payment. Instead, orders were issued 
demanding that dues should be paid in cash on the basis of the ori- 
ginal value of the loan and not in kind as originally «?tipulated. 
By this time (1929-30) the depression had set in, the price of grain 
had fallen and it ’was widely held by 4116 debtors that the repay- 
ment demanded was unduly harsh. At the end of 1935 the number 
of growlers ^ associations including the 500 referred to above wan 
1,796. In the Punja:b also there are a few seed producing societies 
especially !n the Jullundhur district. 
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(d) Registered commission agents . — ^This is a method employed, 
as far as can be ascertained, only in the Punjab. Towards the end 
of 1935 there were 625 of such distributive agencies. A copy of the 
terms of agreement executed between the commission agents and 
the Agricultural Department is given in Appendix LIV the salient 
features being : — 

(i) that the seed is to be sold at a rate fixed by the authori- 
ties (this is normally about 4 annas per maund above 
the market rate for ordinary wheat), 

(n) the rate of the agents^ remuneration is 2 annas per 
maund, 

A surety bond for an appropriate amount is also taken from 
every agent. The progress achieved by this method of distribution 
appears to have been remarkable. In 1932-33 the seed sold through 
this channel was 25,375 maunds. In the following year 88,150 
maunds were reported as sold to growers while in 1934-35 the turn- 
over had risen to 101,200 maunds representing about 1.75 per cent, 
of the total seed requirements of the province. The amount of seed 
which actually finds its way to the ryot by this agency is, however, 
open to question. It was asserted by growers and merchants who 
were interrogated during the course of this survey that a proportion 
of the seed issued by the Agricultural Department to these commis- 
sion agents was not sold to growers but disposed of to the trade or in 
other ways. The weakness of the system seems to lie in the fact that 
the agent is responsible to the Agricultural Department only for the 
value of the wheat handed over to him at the price fixed by authority 
and so long as the full value is recovered, no check appears to be 
made in regard to the manner in which the wheat is disposed of. 
The system, however, appears to have much to commend it and it is 
possible that a tightening up of mipervision might help in the wider 
and speedier extension of improved wheats. 

{e) Taqavi loans, — Taqavi loans for seed under the Agricul- 
tural Loans Act of 1 884 are granted in times of scarcity ouly. These 
bear interest usually at 6i per cent per annum. 

E. — Control of Supply of Improved Seed. 

In the Punjab a scheme is in force for the maintenance of the 
purity of seed of approved wheat varieties and for keeping them 
smut-free. A certain amount of pure, smut-freo seed of each 
improved variety is annually produced at the Risalewala Seed Farm 
(near Lyallpur) under the supervision of the Cerealist and from there 
distributed to Government seed farms and private large-scale seed 
growers in all parts of the province for further multiplication. In 
the following season the seed so obtained is bought by the depart- 
ment for distribution to the growers in general through departmental 
seed depots. The raising of this pure, smut-free seed Risalewala 
is done in three stages, the start always being from a small nucleus 
of absolutely pure seed. Roguing of the standing crops and hoi- 
water anti-smut treatment are the foundation of this schema in all 
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the stag^es and under it, a supply of 1,000 to 1,200 maunds pure, 
smut-free seed of 8-A wheat was produced in each of the three 
years 1930-31 to 1932-33, and some 3,000 to 3,300 maunds of S-A, 
9D, C518 and C591 wheats in each year of the triennium 1933-34 
to 1935-36 for use as foundation pedigree seed. All are white wheats 
of the sharbati class {Triticum vulgar e). 

For the rapid multiplication of the newly evolved types 
advantage is being taken of the widely different climatic conditions 
in the Lahaul valley in the Kangra district where wheat is sown in 
May and harvested in October as contrasted with the growing season 
of November to April in the plaim?. It will thus apparently be possi- 
ble to have two crops in one year which will shorten the period 
usually required for the evolution of improved types by cross breed- 
ing. 

In Sind the systematic organisation for the multiplication of 
improved seeds was started under the Department of Agriculture 
in 1931-32. The scheme consists of five stages and is based upon ulti- 
mate units of 50,000 acres of which there are eleven. The programme 
of each unit is given below : — 


Stage. 

1. Sml patch 

2. Increase block 

3. Field scale planting 

4. Village group 
6. District . . 


Area (Acres). Location. 

5 Agricultural Research Station, 
Sakrand. 

60 Government Auxiliary Farms. 

500 “ A ” class registered seed growers. 

6,000 “ B class registered seed growers 

50,000 General c ultivation . 


Each stage is fed from the preceding one. The first two stages are 
under tiie direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture and 
Heed is thorouglily examined for purity. The 3rd and 4th stages of 
the scheme involve the enlistment of enlightened growers to grow 
pure seed for the Department. The produce of the fourth stage was 
originally intended to he distributed through the Co-operative 
Societies and Sind Central Co-operative Bank, but the system has 
not worked satisfactorily for the reasons already given and is now 
being dealt with by the Agricultural Department in Sind direct. 


There are four varieties under propagation namely C.Ph.47, 
A.T.38, Punjab 8-A and Pusa 114. All are white wheats (Triiicvm 
vulgar e) and most would be classified by the trade as sharbati. 

In the United Provinces pure seed of improved varieties is almost 
exclusively supplied by the seed stores of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Endeavours are made to maintain purity by the following 
means. The seed store inspectors visit the fields of those cultivators 
who are known to be using departmental seed to ensure that it is sown 
u^ixed and that when the ears have appeared the crop is rogued. 
When the produce is brought to the seed store pending distribution, 
all foreign matter is eliminated as far as possible by and through 
cleaning and sieving. As the seed deteriorates the seed stores arrange 
for fresh supplies from the Government farms in replacement of 
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the old stock. Grants are made to selected cultivators for the mipplj 
of pure seed in lieu of which the grantees undertake to supply fixed 
quantities of pure seed for a number of years, generally five. Simi- 
larly tube well owners are also required to grow and deliver a stipu- 
lated quantity of improved seed in lieu of the supervision charges 
over the tube wells. The Department of Agriculture deals only in 
improved varieties of wliich the main types are Cawnpore 13, 
Pusa 4, Pusa 12, Piisa 54, Pusa 52 and Muzaffamagar. All are 
white wheats (Triiicum vulgare)^ the three last named being soft in 
texture. 

In Bihar the Department of Agriculture has spread the cultiva- 
tion of Pusa 52 which is liked as much by the planters in North 
Bihar as by the smaller cultivators elsewhere in the province. This 
is the predominant improved variety in Bihar. 

In Bengal improved varieties are also grown in small quantities 
on Departmental farms and dktributed direct through the Agricid- 
tural officers. The improved wheats so distributed in small quanti- 
ties are Pusa Nos. 4 and 12. 

In the Central Provinces the purity of seed is one of the primary 
objects aimed by the Government seed farms. Contrary to the evi- 
dence afforded by cultivators in the Punjab that it pays to sow good 
pure seed, it would seem that in the Central Provinces growers have 
developed an apathy towards maintaining the purity of the seed 
supplied to them on acc^ount of the low prices which have prevailed 
in recent years. The extra cost of roguing, it is maintained, is not 
compensated by better cash returns. There are three Government 
seed farms in the dense production zone and the seed distributed is 
mainly of the white vulgare types A115, A.0.88, A113, all originally 
obtained from crosses between mundia and khapli, and A.O.90, a 
selection from LaUkusarxval, an old Punjab variety. The number 
of selected private seed farms is increasing and was 6,041 in 1935. 

In Bomhay the Agricultural Department distributes small quan- 
tities of improved varieties, but the success of these efforts has not 
so far been great. This may be attributable to lack of funds and 
suitable sale organisations such as exist for cotton. In 1934-35 the 
official estimates of the area under improved varieties was only 
8,346 acres, including 6,300 access under haiisi {durum) No. 224 and 
1,260 a.'i*os under Pusa 4 (Triiicum vxilgare), n proportion of rallier 
less than half per cent, of the total at*re*"ige under wheat in the 
Presidency. 

In Patiala f^tate the methods of seed conservation and disrtribu- 
tion deserve special mention. This State operates one seed farm and 
demonstration plot, and with the object of multiplying sound 
pedigree seed a large number of land owntu's working 50 acres or 
more have been registered as seed growers and provided by the State 
with a farm manager for the better supervision of their farms. 
Pure seed was originally issued from the parent seed farm to these 
growers free of all interest under the stipulation that an equal 
quantity •should be returned to the agricultural authorities at harvest. 
The growers^ crop is under constant supervision not only by the farm 
manager but by the Agricultural Departments* own inspectors who 
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inspect the area sown with pure seed, at least twice, during tlie grow- 
ing period. At harvest the threshed grain is examined by the 
Agricultural Inspectors and if it conforms to the quality of the 
pure seed originally sown, it is set apart for storage in tin-plate 
or galvanised iron bins or containers which are provided by the 
state for this special purpose. These containers vary in size accord- 
ing to requirements and the smallest is usually the ubiquitous kero- 
sine tin fitted with a lid or cover. As soon as the seed has been 
approved and stored in the presence of the farm manager or Agri- 
cultural Inspector, the containers are sealed and are not allowed to 
be opened until required at sowing time and then only in the 
pre'^ence of the inspector or manager. A.s' a safeguard a deposit 
of Rs. KK) is taken from each registered grower. Any infringe- 
ment of this rule is punishable with a penalty of lis. 25 (which is 
deducted from the deposit) for each seal broken. 

The distribution of the .seed is effected on credit and free of 
interest in the presence of the Agricultural Inspector wlio no'tes the 
name of the cultivator taking it, so that the results of his sowing 
may be later examined. 

F. — Research and Plant Breeding Institutions. 

Since the 0 })ening of the Botanical section of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa in 1905 the work of wheat im- 
provement has occupied a prominent place in the programme of 
research. Realising the importance of wheat in Indian agricultural 
economy the first Director Mr. A. Howard aided by his wife com- 
menced their pioneer work on the improvement of Indian wheats. 
The earlier work, down to 1924, consisted mainly of the collection 
and classification of wheats from different parts of India and the 
isolation of pure types from the various local mixtures. By 1924 
out of the numerous varieties three strains, viz,, Pusa 4, 12 and 
Punjab 11, were propagated widely throughout the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Another strain, Pusa 100, did well in parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Later work, from 1924 onwards, has been responsible for the 
number being expanded and there are to-day 7 popular types adapted 
to a variety of conditioiLs in different parts of Northern India, viz,, 
Pusa 4. 12, 52, 80-5, 101, 111 and 114. With the exception of 
Pusa 52, the predominant improved type in Bihar, the remainder are 
hard white or amber Wheats {Triticum vulgar e), Pusa 111, wheu 
subjected to milling and baking tests in England, was found to be 
•equivalent in value to good Manitoba wheat. Among the newer 
wheats, Pusa 114 has been successful in Sind owing to its rust 
resistant qualities. 

Three new wheats, Pusa 120, 125 and 165 bred from crosses 
between the Australian variety. Federation and some of the estab- 
lished Pusa wheats, are now undergoing extensive trials at various 
farms in Northern India. 

One of the greatest sources of damage to the wheat crop in 
India is rtist, and the breeding of wheats resistant to rust is receiv- 
ing special attention. This work is being carried on at the Imperial 
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Agricultural Rasearch Institute, Delhi, and at a sub-atation in 
in collaboration with Professor K. C. Mehta, 

Since 1907 when the botanical section of the Punjab Agricul- 
tural Department was created, plant breeding work on wheat has 
been in progress at Lyallpur. In the earlier years this work con- 
sisted in isolating pure types from the indigenous mixtures and then 
selecting out of them ‘the best for distribution to farmers. But 
possibilities of this method having been exhausted, the evolution of 
improved types is now being done by cross-breeding. 

Some of the more important of the various improved strains 
that have been found successful and issued for general cultivation 
are No. 11, No. 8-A, No. 9-D and the two newest crosses C-518 and 
C-591. The first named type was a soft white wheat and by 1924-25 
commanded an area of about 1 million acres in the Punjab. {8^e 
Chapter 1). No. 8-A was first given out for general distribution in 
1919. This is a hard white wheat and it has gradually ousted the 
earlier No. 11. In 1934-35 probably at least 3 million acres were 
reported to be sown with this type, representing nearly one-half of 
the total area under improved varieties in India. The two newest 
types, C-518 and C-591 were issued in 1933-34 for 'the first time. 
Both are hard well-filled amber coloured wheats. The former isr 
well adapted to rich irrigated soils. The latter is adapted to a 
somewhat wider range of conditions and, in addition to doing well 
in the Punjab, has proved to be 'the most promising of a large number 
of strains tested in Rajputana and Central India by the Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore. 

The Agricultural Department in Sind has done a considerable 
amount of research on wheat improvement during the last 12 years. 
Bust has also received special attention. The aim of the Depart- 
ment is to obtain high yielding and superior strains by means of 
botanical selection from local types and also to introduce and 
acclimatise suitable strains from outside the province. (jThe first stage 
of the seed multiplication scheme, to which reference has already been 
made, is now in hand at the Agricultural Research Station, Sakrand. 
Six auxiliary farms are dealing with four main types of improved 
strains for propagation in Sind. These are Pusa 114, Punjab 8-A 
and two local wheats, viz,, C.Ph.47 and A.T.38. All are white wheats 
of the sharhati tyi)e. 

The United Provinces has its Research Laboratory and farms 
situated at Nawabganj just outside Cawnpore. Improved strains 
are obtained here both by selection and by hybridization. Varieties 
grown in other provinces are also tried out in these farms for examin- 
ing their suitability to local conditions and, if found satisfactory, 
the seed is multiplied at Ctovemment farms and distributed to 
private farms. One of the most popular strains bred at the Botanical 
Research Farm, Cawnpore, is C-13 a hard amber coloured wheat. 

The introduction of improved strains of wheat in Rajputana and 
Central India has been given considerable attention at the Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore. With a view to determining the suitabi- 
lity of a Urge number of various types of wheat to conditions uk 
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this part of India exhaustive tests have been made during the past 
three or four years. Malwa is predominantly a durum wheat tract, 
and the grains of the Pusa, Punjab and Central Provinces wheats 
do not do as well as the local durums but Punjab 8-A, 9-D, C-499 
and C-591 have shown promise on good lands, C-591 proved ‘to be 
the best of the strains tested on account of its high quality. Cawn- 
pore 13 also did well. 

There is an Agricultural Research Institute at Nagpur (Central 
Provinces) and two experimental stations at Hoshangabad and 
Jubbidpore. At present wheat research is centred only at Nagpur. 
Rust is the chief problem of the north where wheat is mostly grown. 
The aim of the plant breeding at Nagpur has been to evolve a high 
yielding and rust-resistant strain. In the years 1912-18 much use- 
ful work was done at Hoshangabad. It is claimed that sharhati 
wheats Nos. A-113, A-112 and A-090 stand out in years of rust, 
although in normal seasons they are not considered as prolific as the 
local or desi types. It is felt in the Central Provinces that the local 
black soil areas have not derived much benefit from the numerous 
varieties that have been produced at Pusa and Lyallpur, most of 
which are specially adapted to alluvial soils and belong to the sub- 
species Triiicum vulgar e whereas the local varieties are largely 
Triticum durum. It is suggested by the local Government that the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture should establish a sub-station 
for plant breeding work in the North Central Provinces. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bombay, has one wheat breed- 
ing station at Nipad in Nasik district. The aim of this institute is 
to breed high yielding rust-resistant and early types of wheat with 
due regard to lustre and plumpness of the grain. Up to the present 
three improved varieties of wheat have been given out for general 
cultivation, viz,^ bafisi (durum) strains Nos. 224 and 168 and hansi 
palli No. 808 (cross between durum and the Emmer khapli). Pusa 4 
is also imported from Pusa and distributed locally. 

Work in the Madras Presidency has been confined to an exami- 
nation at the Research stations at Coimbatore, Nandyal and Hagari 
of Pusa strains Nos. 4, 12, 52, 010|5, 101, 11 and 114. All were 
found unsuitable for local conditions. The wheat crop is not re- 
garded as of sufficient importance in this province to call for special 
research work. 

The Agricultural Department, Burm^ has an exj^ierimental farm 
at Pidu village in Sagaing district to conduct experiments and to 
produce pure seed. Exotic wheats, specially Pusa varieties hare 
been tried but found unsuitable. Selected seeds of the durum ** 
type obtained by pure line method have been given out for distribu- 
tion but on account of financial stringency the work on this farm 
has now been discontinued. The Shan States have a farm at Toungyi 
which was formerly located at ^wnghwe. The following wheats 
have been multiplied in this farm and distributed to cultivators, 
otr., Pusa 4, 12, S2 and the Australian type Federation. 
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INTER-CHAPTEE ELEVEN. 

The average amoiint of seed sown in different dis- 
tricts varies from 50 to over 100 lb. per acre and 
altogether about 1^ million tons or approximately one- 
eighth of the whole crop is used as seed. 

Most of the cultivators appear to sow seed of their 
own growing but it is difficult to generalise. For 
example, in the Canal Colony zone around Lyallpur more 
than 80 per cent, of the growers use their own seed but 
in the Bombay Presidency the practice is to buy seed 
and only the cultivators in the cotton growing tracts of 
Gujerat and the Carnatic appear to retain their own 
produce. 

When it is necessary for the cultivator to obtain 
seed from outside sources this is generally done on 
sawai terms which involve a repayment either in cash 
or kind of 25 per cent more than the amount borrowed. 
Reckoned on the short period outstanding this normally 
represents a rate of interest of 50 per cent, per annum. 
When the loan is repayable in terms of cash, however, 
the unfortunate borrower having taken the loan when 
values are high is under the necessity to repay at harvest 
time when values are low. The calculated interest 
in some cases then works out at the exhorbitant 
rate of 125 j)er cent. The sawai system is not, however, 
confined to the trade. In the Central Provinces the local 
Government since 1926 provide loans to growers’ 
associations on the P-Barhi system which originally 
involved a repayment in kind of 20 per cent per annum, 
but later was made repayable in cash. The system was 
not only onerous particularly when working on a cash 
basis but was unsuccessful in maintaining the purity of 
the seed and the operations of these growers’ associations 
are being brought to a close. 

The quality of seed s important. Cultivators 
generally take particular care in storing their own seed 
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which they intend to sow. The quality of supplies 
obtained from the haniya and other merchants often 
leaves much to be desired, especially when the wheat 
has bfeen stored in kacheha pits. 

There is no “ Seeds ” Act in India requiring sellers 
to give any kind of guarantee or particulars regarding 
the quality of seed sold and there is no official seed testing 
station where cultivators might have their seed wheat 
tested for purity and germination. Buyers generally 
get their seed locally and there is no special body of seed 
mercliants engaged in trading between different districts. 

■* At present the only reliable agency for obtaining improved 
seed, true to type, from outside sources is the Agricultural 
Department of the Province or State. 

The methods employed for the propagation and 
distribution of imjjroved types vary from one province 
to another. 

In Sind the Jfgricultural Department begins with 
a seed patch of 5 acres and works through an increase 
block of 50 acres, thereafter through A class registered 
seed growers for field scale planting and subsequently 
B class registered seed growers constituting a village 
group of about 5,000 acres and eventually to general 
cultivation in the district covering about 50,000 acres. 

In the United Provinces grants are made to 
selected cultivators for the supply of pure seed and at 
the same time tube w'ell owners are allowed to grow and 
deliver a stipulated quantity of improved wheat in lieu 
of the supervision charges over the tube wells. Re- 
cently the Department has introduced a policy of ex- 
changing improved seed for an equal quantity of 
ordinary wheat through its seed stores. 

The Punjab system of distribution through regis- 
tered commission agents appears to have sometibing to 
commend it. There are, however, definite weaknesses 
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in the scheme in so far as at present the rate of eonunis- 
sion seems high and no check appears to be made to en* 
sure that the improved seed is passed on to the cultiva- 
tor and actually sown by him. If this could be com- 
bined with the system in Patiala whereby the seed is 
coUeeted and issued in sealed containers — frequently 
kerosene tins — ^the system would be greatly improved? 
Agricultural Departments as well as devoting their 
energies to the prodiiction of improved types should 
follow up their distribution. For example, in 
1933-34, owing to the floods in that year in Delhi pro- 
vince, more than 9,850 maunds of pure Punjab 8- A 
wheat were imported and distributed to cultivators. 
This should have been sufficient to seed an equal num- 
ber of acres. In actual fact a survey made in the follow- 
ing year showed that there were at most only 3,200 acres 
of 8-A in the province. The quantity which was not 
seeded was utilised for home consumption probably 
because of the low rate of interest ^ which the seed 
was obtained from the Government as compared with 
the cost of borrowing from the baniya. 

^ Where the system of registered commission agents 
is employed it would appear to be desirable that the 
pure seed produced under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department should be issued in sealed contain- 
ers and that the departmental officers should take an 
Interest in seeing that this grain is actually received by 
thf cultivators and used for sowing. 

In order to popularise the use of improved types by 
the cultivator it seems desirable that some system should 
be introduced whereby he may purchase through tiiie 
commission agents his requirements in kind. At the 
present moment the commission agents are required to 
refund, when called upon, the cash value of the seed 
issued by the Department. It would be much better if, 
as in the United Provinces, payment could be accepted 
in kind and that the amount so paid should cover interest 
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(if any) and the commission payable to the agent. 
Arrangements would, of course, have to be made by the 
Department subsequently for disposing of the ordinary 
wheat received in payment, through commercial channela 
in tlie large wholesale markets. '• 

Research and plant breeding work has been largely 
devoted to producing improved types of white wheat 
(T. vulgar e) and so far not much attention has been 
paid (excejjt in Bombay) to the development of varieties 
of durum wheat. It is expected, however, that the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will soon be 
in a position to arrange for a substation to be opened in 
the black soil tract of the Central Provinces where 
work of this kind could be done. 

The attention of the plant breeders in India has 
been largely devoted to producing hard, strong white 
wheats suitable for milling. More lately their work has 
been concentrated on trying to produce rust-resistant 
types. The cultivators in some paiia appear to believe 
that the sowing of a mixture of wheat and gram is a 
kind of protection against rust attack. The practice at 
any rate has a beneficial effect on the soil and acts as 
an insurance against complete crop failure. Similarly 
on dry lands where there is a danger of failure of the 
wheat crop, the growers are in the habit of sowing a 
mixture of wheat and barley or gram as a form of in- 
surance against a total loss of crop. 

Prom a marketing point of view the admixture of 
barley with wheat is reprehensible. This does not 
apply in the case of gram, however, which may be har- 
vested separately or can in any case be easily separated 
from the wheat subsequently on the farm or in the 
market. There is apparently occasion for some scientific 
work being done on crop mixtures to provide the cultiva- 
tor with a better alternative than barley for sowing with 
his wheat, particularly on hararU lands. 

li284IOAB ^ . 
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CHAPTER Xn.— WEIGHTS AND BIEASUBES AND UNITS OF 

SALE. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress the desirability of standardis- 
ing weights and measures. It is generally accepted that the many 
different methods of weighing and systems of weights and measures 
in vogue lend themselves to dishonest practices by the unscrupulous. 
This is, however, a relatively unimportant aspect of the problem. 
It is not as yet fully realised what a great handicap the present 
system impose.s on the development of organised trading. Any 
merchant anxious to carry on business in different parts of the country 
finds himself hampered and his ordinary day to day labours very 
much increased by having to calculate buying and selling rates on 
the basis of various units of weights and measures. The great 
difficulty of getting readily comparable prices has already been 
referred to. 

As long ago as 1913, the Government of India appointed a 
committee to investigate the subject. The most important recom- 
mendation of the committee was that the maund of 82-2 1 7 pounds 
should be declared the standard weight for India but not for Burma 
where conditions are rather different. The war intervened and the 
recommendations of the committee were not considered until 1922 
when the Government of India decided to leave to the local Govern- 
ments to take such action as the latter thought advisable in regard 
to standardising weights and measures. As a result some local 
Governments have enacted legislation for the standardisation of 
weights and measures, e,g., the Central Provinces, Coorg and Bombay 
{see further note on page 345). 

In 1928 the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended that 
the Government of India should again undertake an investigation 
of the subject observing that ‘‘ the only hope of advance appears to 

us to lie in action within the limits of each province it is 

desirable that no province should undertake legislation which might 
embarrass an adjacent province or at some subsequent stage render 
all-India legislation impracticable 

^ A. — Weights and measures in current use. 

(1) Weights. 

The various systems of weights and measures in use differ, some- 
times very greatly, even within a small area. {See plate on opposite 
page.) The most common weight obtaining throughout the country 
is the maund of 82-2 1 7 Ib.t This is known sometimes as the railway 
maund or the Bengal maund and is used on all the railways as well 
as at the ports and, in a fairly general way, in most of the lai^^er 
trade centres upcountry. It is common in rural areas in the eastern 

*P. 379 — ^Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

fThe sub-multiple weights of the standard maund are the tola, the ohhuianJc 
and the seer, as follows : — 

1 Tola wm .4114 oz. (180 grains, i.e., the weight of a rupee). 

6 Tolas aer 1 Ckhatonlc. 

16 ChhaianJes *« 1 Seer (2.057 lb.). 

40 Seers 1 Haund (82.2857 lb.). 



A FEW OF THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND SCALES USED IN 

INDIA, 

(CoUected by the Marketing Staff in the United Provinces and photo- 
graphed at the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, Lucknow.) 



Facing page 341.J 
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half of the Punjab, round about Delhi, in the western districts of the 
United Provinces and, since the enforcement of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act in 1936 in all the markets in that presidency and 
Sind. 

The situation in the different provinces is described in some 
detail in the report of the 1913 committee. Since then the position 
has remained substantially unchanged. Outside the Bombay Presi- 
dency, for the purpose of the present survey, therefore, it will be 
sufficient to refer briefly to a few of the more glaring divergencieb 
between the ‘weights and measures in common use throughout the 
country. For example, the weight of the so-called kachcha or non- 
standard seer in the Punjab ranges from 31 tolas in Iloshiarpur to 
102 tolas in Dera Ghaisi Khan. It is stated in the report on the 
marketing of wlieat in that province, “ that the weight of the kachcha 
seer varies not only as between districts but also from village to 
village in the same district. Each village has thus got its own 
weights, and these weights often vary even in the same village 

Conditions in other parts of the country are ijcrhaps even worse 
than in the Punjab, For instance, the weights in many of the more 
remote rural areas of North Biliar and the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces are based on Gorakhpuri pice, a copper coin 
deriving its name from Gorakhpur, both a town and district, in the 
north east of the United Provinces, valued at 3 pies or one-fourth of 
an anna, the actual Avcight of which was found to vary from .71 tolas 
to 1.41 tolas in 29 instances tested by the Marketing Officer, Bihar. 
The current silver rupee is also a measure of weight. The matter is 
further complicated as the kachcha seer in Bihar villages varies from 
11 to 16 gandas of four pice each, and it is stated in that province’s 
report that gandas are mostly made of pieces of stones and are 
often found to be made of bricks, wood and pieces of iron Great 
differences also occur between the weights of the seer in Bihar and 
Orissa. These range from 48 tolas in certain villages to 105 tolas in 
Cuttack. At Rajgir the W’eights range within the area of the town 
itself from 80 to 84 tolas. 

In the United J^rovinces conditions are equally chaotic. The 
maund is everywhere divided into 40 seers but the number of tolas 
making the seer is highly variable. The only redeeming feature in 
this chaos is the weight of the tola which is always standard, fe., 
180 grains or the weight of a rupee. At Moradabad, Chandausi and 
Bareilly 100 tolas make a seer, and the local seer is 2.5714 lb. and 
the maund 102.8571 lb. instead of tlie standard 82.2857 lb. At 
Muzaffamagar and Saharanpur the local seers are of 88 and 86 tolas 
respectively and the maunds, therefore, of 90,5142 and 88.4571 lb. 

The variation in villages is still greater and more confusing. 
In some places, e,g., in Saharanpur district the seer is even made up 
of fractions of a tola — 86-6 1 16. Such a seer is expressed as the 
weight of 86 rupees and 6 annas, the fractions being expressed in 
annas. Not only do the village weights differ fr m the w^eights used 
in the neighbouring market towns but in many places so-called 
kachcha weights are used. A kachcha seer is usually half of whatever 
unit may be used as the local market seer. 
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In the Central Provinces the majority of the “ gunj are under 
the control of local bodies. In Berar a number are regulated cotton 
markets and the standard maund of 82-2|7 lb. and its sub-multiples 
are the common units of weight. Measures are, however, not so 
standardised and vary considerably. 

Prior to the introduction of the Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act, 1932, defining the standard seer as of 80 tolas, the seer of 
Bombay City was of 28 tolas, that of Poona 76 tolas while the Dharwar 
seer weighed only 20 tolas. In the north of the presidency the 
Ahmedabad seer was 40 tolas and at Surat 37 tolas made a seer. The 
maund in Sind ranged from 40 at Karachi to 41| seers at Sukkur. 
At Shikarpur 41^ seers made the local maund and at Jacobabad 41 
seers. 

Most of the weights used in Northern India and particularly 
those in the United Provinces are manufactured in the foundries of 
Agra and Cawnpore. Weights made in Agra are also found in 
Central India and Bombay. The standard maund and its sub-units 
down to the paseri (5 seers) are either truncated cones or rectangular 
in shape. The weights of most denominations are made of cast iron 
and are stamped with the unit they represent. 

(2) Measures. 

The measures used in the different parts of India are multitudin- 
ous both as regards names and capacities. As a general rule the 
tendency in the wholesale trade to use measures instead of weights 
is greater in Soutliern India than in the north. In all the large 
surplus wheat producing areas and at the major ports weights ai*e 
invariably used by the wholesale trade. One of the draw- 
backs of the measTire system is that a measure full of grain 
cannot be expressed in definite terms of weight as the latter varies 
according to the specific gravity of the grain. A measure of rice, for 
example, Ls a different weight than the same measure of wheat or 
any other commodity. 

The practice in regard to what constitutes a full measure varies. 
In the Central Provinces for example in markets such as Raipur the 
measure is struck level with the top. In Bombay Presidency on 
the other hand a “ heaped ” measure is customary. It is interesting 
to notice that the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, originally 
laid down that the new standard measure should be “ struck and 
not heaped as formerly. In deference to trade opinion which 
strongly held to the old system the rules were altered so that the 
heaped measure still prevails. 

In the Punjab probably the most common measure is the topa 
the capacity of which varies from roughly 1 seer 10 chhatanJes in the 
Grujranwala district to a calculated weight of 3 mkunds 33 J seers 
for wheat in Kangra. In the south of the province in Muzaffargarh, 
the topa holds from 4 to 5 seers of M^heat, 

In former years measures of a convenient size, generally not 
more than 2 maunds, were in common use on the thre^ing floors of 
the west United Provinces for' the purpose of making only a rough 
estimate of the produce harvested. These measures were made by 
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the village potter from baked clay*. In the south and east of the 
province, e.g,, in the districts of Jhansi, Basti, Gorakhpur and also 
in the northern district of Naini Tal measures are still commonly 
used. It may be observed that at Haldwani measures are used only 
for purchases from cultivator-sellers, while at Nawgarh they are 
employed both for buying and selling to the villagers. This is 
possibly significant in indicating that the scope for malpractices is 
greater and deception easier with measures than with Nveights. 
These measures pass under a large number of different names. The 
poiK and mani are probably the two most common. The former 
holds about 10 seers of wheat and the latter 5 maunds as in Bundel- 
khand in the south of the province. 

In Bihar, in the villages of Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas 
the common measure is the paila of capacities varying from one seer 
down to one ckhatank, either standard or local. 

In the Central Provinces the primary unit of measure is the paUi 
which is known as pai, chouthia, harhaya and kangan in different 
districts. The integral multiple measure of the paili is the kuro or 
hatha. The katha is used in Raipur €uid Drug districts, and the kuro 
in the rest of the province. The katha and kuro are equivalent to 
4 and 8 pailis respectively. The volume of the paili differs in differ- 
ent districts. For example, 100 tolas is the weight of a paili of 
wheat in the Nagpur, Raipur, Chhindwara, Damoh and Saugor 
districts ; 90 tolas in Betul and part of the Hoshangabad district ; 
80 tolas in the Jubbulpur harhaya and the Khandwa kangan ; 320 
and 160 tolas in the Akola and Buldana districts respectively. The 
mani, chowki. maund, and khandy are the higher multiples of 
the kuro, katha, kangan or paili but are not measures ” in the 
true sense. The mani is used in the Saugor, Betul and Hoshangabad 
districts, the chowki in the Khandwa district, the maund in the 
districts of Bcrar, and the khandy in the rest of the province. Whilst 
the khandy is equivalent to 20 kuros or k at has, the mani may be 
24, 32, 40 or 48 kuros. In the Betul and Hoshangabad districts the 
mani equals 24 kuros. The khandy may be 32 kuros in the Narsing- 
pur and Gadarwara tahsils, but rises to 48 in the Seoni-Malwa and 
Hardai tahsils. The Damoh mani is one of 48 kuros and that of 
Saugor 40 kuros. The chowki of Khandwa is equal to 4 kangam, 
and the maund of Berar varies from 12 pailis to 16 padlis in the 
different towns. 

In Central India the mani of Indore is 6 standard or Bengal 
maunds, as it is called locally, of 82-2 1 7 lb. 

Measuring, as already stated, is the prevailing system in Bombay^ 
in the Deccan generally and further south. In Bombay the capacity 
of the Dharwar measure is roughly 150 tolas — depending on the 
type of grain--*while at Poona it is 100 tolas. In Gujarat, on the 
other hand, in the north of the presidency no measures at all are 

*The8o rmels arc stifi made but are used for the collection of the juioe 
obtained fiotn sugar cane crushed by bullock driven cane crushers aad 
appar^tly derived their origin from a prejudice which existed against the use 
of a scale on the threshing fioor. This belief has now died out and with It 
has disappeared the custom of measuring wheat. 
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ordinarily used and the large wholesale trade of Bombay city is also 
conducted on weights alone although retail transactions are very 
frequently based on measures. The new measures laid down in the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, are as follows : — 


1 Chatak . , . . . , =» seer (standard). 

1 Adapao . . . . . . ^ i »» 

1 Paoseer .. .. J „ 

I Adholi . . . . . . = 2 seers. 

1 Paili = 4 „ 

1 Maund ,, .. .. =» J6 Pailis. 

1 Map . . . . 2 Maunds. 

Dry measures of ca})acity arc tested with water or rapeseed. The 
working of the machinery created by the Act is described later. 


With the exception of the markets of Hyderabad, Secunderabad, 
Nizamabad, Jalna and Aurangabad, Lahir and Bidar, where weights 
are used, almost all the other main centres of trade in Hyderabad 
State use measures. Wheat is always measured for example, in 
Gulbarga, Raichur and Osmanabad. The most common measure is 
the paili which is equal to about 4 seers, 16 pail4s being equal to 1 
maund. These measures differ from place to place and those in uise 
in the same market are never exactly uniform. 

In Madras, wheat is always retailed by the measure. The 
Madras measure holds roughly 3^ lb. In Sind the common measure 
is the toj/o with a capacity which may range from 4 to 5 seers accord- 
ing to the prevailing custom. The rule in Sind is for the measure 
to be heaped and not struck. 

(3) Verification of Weights and Measures. 

Model bye-laWs prescribing the use of standard weights and 
measures have been framed by most of the local Governments and 
have been adopted by municipal authorities and district boards in 
many parts of India, but enquirias have shown that they are, more 
often than not, quite ineffective in practice. No regular system of 
inspection appears to function anywhere outside the Bombay Presi- 
dency, although isolated attempts to check and adjust weights were 
observed at one or two markets in the Punjab, e.g., Fazilka and 
Malaut. At the former the municipal committee has contracted with 
a local blacksmith for checking the weights of shopkeepers against 
standards obtained from the Calcutta mint. At Malaut a purely 
private agency undertakes this work twice yearly while at Abohar 
the municipal committee is contemplating similar measures to those 
taken at Fazilka. The situation in Delhi is perhaps typical of con- 
ditions elsewhere. The Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, provides for 
the checking of weights and measures by standard weights to be kept 
by municipalities. During this survey it “was found that at Delhi, 
where this Act applies, the bazaar ^weights are never checked, nor 
apparently has this ever been done. The standard weightp supposed 
to have been originally provided for the purpose could not even be 
traced in the office of the Delhi Municipality. 
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Having regard to the absence of regular checks and to the pre- 
valence of so many kinds of weights and measures it is not surprising 
that a large number are faulty. An investigation recently completed 
under the auspices of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
covered 13 areas comprising about 19 towns, 12 mandis, 50 factories 
and 180 villages. Over 13,500 weights of all kinds were checked, 
3,500 scales tested and 500 dry and liquid measures verified. Further 
some 1,350 cases of weighing w’^ere under observation. Only 51 per 

cent of the weights cdiecked were found to be correct and of the 

incorrect, 41 per cent were underweight and 8 per cent over weight. 
Two-jefH’r of every three scales were defective. As regards measures, 
conditions were reported as chaotic This merely confirms the 
results of an earlier enquiry in the same province and reflects the 

utter confusion which exists not only in the Punjab but almost 

everywhere in India. 


Note on the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932. 

The administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, was 
entrusted to the Diroetor of Industries and the Act was enforced in half the 
presidency from Isi August 1935 and in the remainder from. March 1936. 

Staff , — The Warden nf W\ughts and Measures in the Department of 
Industries prior to taking up his duties was trained in His Majesty's Mint, 
Bombay. He has two Assistant Wardens, who, besides working in headquarter!, 
tour in the districts and supervise the work of the inspectors of weights and 
measures. 

In each district two Government Inspectors are appointed — one for tho 
headquarters town anrl the other for the rest of the district. These officers were 
trained in the nature of their work under actual working conditions in the Weights 
and Measures Laboratory of the Department of Industries. There are at 
T^esent 43 Government Inspectors of Weights and Measures and 23 Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures appointed by the different local bodies scattered all over 
the presidency. Each inspector is assisted by a manual assistant. 

Equipment and Laboratories vn the districts, — (a) Government , — ^In each 
district Government Inspectors are in charge of working standard weights and 
measures and weighing instruments and there are well built laboratories to house 
the standards and accurate weighing instruments in each district. The inspectors 
use this equipment to verify and stamp the wholesale and retail traders' weights 
and measures ouco in two years. The weights and measures kept in industrial 
establisliments coming under the Indian Factories Act, are verified and stamped 
onco every year. In each district, a set of secondary standards is also main- 
tained. The inspectors use these to verify the working standards in their 
possession once every six months. 

(b) Local Bodies , — The Government of Bombay have enforced the Act in 
the various districts with the co operation of municipalities and district local 
boards. In most districts the headquarter municipality has appointed one 
inspector and the District Local Board has appointed another. A part of the 
headquarters municipal area is allotted to the Municipal Inspector and a part is 
allotted to the Government Inspector. Similarly, the area under the District 
Local Board is divided betw'cen the District Local Board Inspector and the 
Government Inspector for the district. Where the local body concerned has 
not appointed any inspection staff, the local Government has decided to enforce 
the Act entirely through the agency of its own inspectors and the entire work 
in such areas is done by Government Inspectors. 

The local bodies' Inspectors have received a training similar to that of the 
Government Inspectors prior to taking up charge of their duties in their 
districts^ and they are provided with the same type of equipment as the latter. 
The stamping of the weights, etc., verified by the local body Inspectors is, 
however, aone by the Government Inspectors in order to maintain a uniform 
standard. In Bombay city, the Municipality has four inspecting units and 
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laboratories located in different parts of the citv. These inspeetors atten4 to 
the yerification as well as the stamping of weights and measures used by the 
trading establishments of the city. The inspection of industrial establishments 
under the i'^etories Act, Bailways, Port Trust and other Government establish- 
ments, and manufacturers of, and dealers in, weights, measures, etc., in the city 
as elsewhere is, however, done exclusively by Government Inspeetors. 

Oovemmmt Laboratories in Bombay City* — (i) A laboratory for trader’s 
weights and measures has been set up by Government in the city of Bombay for 
the verification of weights, measures, etc., of the manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, weights and measures. 

(ii) For the work of periodical verification of the secondary standards kept 
in the districts, a standards laboratory has also been set up by Government m 
the city of Bombay. This laboratory is equipped with weiring and measuring 
instruments, primary and secondary standards. The weighing instruments are 
highly sensitive and were specially designed and manufactured in the United 
Kingdom for local conditions. 

Administration, — ^No special difficulty in the administration of the Act has 
so far been experienced by the Director of Industries. Standard weights and 
measures and balances have been introduced into all the large towns of the 
presidency and the remaining areas mostly upcountry are expected to be covered 
within the next six months oy which time standard weights and measures will 
have been introduced throughout the presidency. 

In its early days a number of representations were received from the public 
in regard to certain aspects of the Buies and the Act. As a result of these 
representations, Government took steps suitably to amend certain sections. Tho 
Bombay Weights and Measures Biilea have also been suitably modified and the 
now Rules appear to meet the requirements of all sections of the trade. 

The charges levied for verifying and stamping weights and measures of 
the public are a minimum of 3 annas for each weight between 1| 16 tola to i seer 
and 9 annas for any denomination between 1 seer and 1 maiind. The former 
shargo is also made for chocking i oz. to 1 lb. weights and the latter for any 
weight above 1 lb. to 56 lb. Experience has shown that the administration 
of the Act is entirely self-supporting. 

(4) SUMMABT. 

The capacities of the main units of measures in the five most 
important wheat producing areas may be summed up as follows : — 

Province. Name of measure. Capacity in tolas. 

Punjab .. .. .. Topa 130 — 400 

U. P. (Basti) . . . . »Sai . . . . 90 — 120 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . Pailas . . . . 80 

Central Provinces . . . . . . Paili . . . . 80 — 320 

Sind .. .. .. Toyo .. .. 320-400 

Measures are generally made of wood, iron, tin or copper. In 
certain rural areas baskets made of plaited straw, bamboo strips or 
any other similar kind of material are used for the purpose. Very 
occasionally earthen measures may be used. Dry measures are some- 
times cylindrical but in the south of India the measures used for 
putting produce into bags are narrower in the middle than at the 
ends in order to afford a better grip. 

B. — Scales Employed. 

Throughout the country hand scales are used for weighing 
quantities up to 6 seers (10 lb.) and large beam scales* for weighing 
larger quantities, e,g., in bags. The pans of the typical hand scale 

’’The term beam scale ” means any ^ual armed weighing instrument 
the pans af which are below the beam. — Bombay Weights and Measures Buies* 
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are made cither of leather or iron, while the beam scale has plai- 
fon^ of wood which are hung to the ends of the beam bj stout iron 
chains. Platform scales or weighing machines of European or 
American pattern are almost exclusively used by the large flour 
mills, by exporters and by the more important transport agencies 
such as railways and steamship companies. Steel yards are very 
occasionally used for checking purposes at the ports. 

0. — ^Units of Bale. 

(1) For price quotations. 

Under the existing conditions in which widely differing weights 
and measures are used by different markets, no uniformity can pos- 
sibly be expected in the sjstem of price quotations. This has already 
been touched on in Chapter III. Sometimes even in the same market, 
a.p., Bombay, and for the same commodity, it is found that the 
methods of quoting prices are based on different units of weight. 
For “ futures transactions quotations for wheat are based on the 
hundred-weight (112 lb.) while for spot ’’ or “ ready ’’ sales the 
unit of quotation is per candy of 6J hundred-weights. In the retail 
market at Bombay prices were formerly quoted in annas per paili 
of four local seers, but this has now been standardised since the 
enforcement of the Bombay Act. In Karachi, the basis for quota- 
tions is the candy of 656 lb., while at Calcutta the maund of 82-217 lb. 
is the normal unit, although the bazaar maund of 82-2|15 lb. is in 
regular use. As a general rule wholesale rates are quoted in terms 
of price per unit of weight while in the retail trade it is more often 
than not customary to quote a Weight per unit of value, e,g,, seers 
per rupee. 

(2) For transacting delivery. 

The unit of delivery for the internal trade, in most of the whole- 
sale markets, is a bag of 2| standard maunds. Orders to buy or sell 
actuals are usually given in bags of tliis unit. It should be 
noted, however, that this rarely coincides with the unit for price 
quotations. For example, at Hapur in the United Provinces prices 
are quoted in rupees per maund, while the units of delivery against 
** futures ” contracts and ready ’’ or “ actuals are 25 tons and 
one bag respectively. When wheat is sold by the khatti (or pit) the 
unit may vary from 225 maunds to about 900 maunds. Each market 
in the western districts of the United Provinces Where khatti storage 
underground is largely practised has pits of varying dimensions and 
capacity. 

The units of delivery against futures contracts vary from 
place to place, but the most common is 100 bags equal to 250 maunds 
net. Notable exceptions are at Lyallpur, where the unit is the 
same number of bags with a different weight, viz., 270 maunds. and 
Amritsar where the unit is 500 maunds. A 10 ton unit prevails at 
Calcutta and a 5 ton contract at one association in Bombay. At a 
recent informal conference in Delhi between representatives of a 
number of grain trade associations and the Central Marketing Staff 
It was decided that the standard weight for quoting prices should be 
the maund of .82-2|7 lb., and 500 maunds the minimum unit for 
delivery under futures contracts. 
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INTER-CHAP3?MR TWELVE. 

No honest man could see any advantage in the 
present chaotic state of weights and measures through- 
out India. Weights made of sticks, stones, bricks and 
bits of old iron are a common feature in the markets 
and villages. A seer may range from 31 tolas to 102 tolas 
as in the Punjab, a paseri which is five seers, may range 
from 5 to 9 seers and the maund may go upto 64 seers 
as in parts of Bihar and Orissa. Even the tola — ^nor- 
mally the weight of one rupee — is not always the same. 
Weights vary enormously from district to district and 
sometimes within the district itself. These differences 
become more baffling when they are of small dimensions. 
For example, in Calcutta, where the normal unit of sale 
is the standard maund of 82-2 1 7 lb., the bazaar maund of 
82-2 1 15 lb., is in regular use. 

Many municipalities and local authorities have bye- 
laws prescribing the use of standard weights and 
measures. The Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, for 
example, provided for the checking of weights and 
measures by standards to be kept by municipalities. A 
recent survey in the Punjab, however, showed that only 
about half the weights in use are correct and that 2 out 
of every 3 scales used for weighing are defective. This 
seems to indicate quite clearly that the control by local 
authorities is at i^resent quite ineffective, and that no 
adequate steps are taken even where bye-laws do exist, 
to ensure that the weights in use are properly checked 
from time to time. In Delhi, for example, it was found 
that although the bye-laws provided for the checking of 
weights by means of standard weights to be kept at the 
office of the mimicipality no trace could be found of the 
latter after a prolonged search. 

The Bombay Government are to be congratulated 
on having taken thorough and energetic steps to put in 
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force standard weights and measures throughout the 
presidency and Sind. The Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act was passed in 1932 and was made applic- 
able to the whole presidency in March 1936 and the 
old bazaar and village weights will soon be a thing of the 
past in every district. 

Far from being a source of expense to the local 
Government, the Act has in fact been self-supporting 
and yielded a substantial surplus. The Bombay Act 
with its accompanying rules and the system of adminis- 
tration seem therefore worthy of study by all Provincial 
Governments and State Durbars with a view to taking 
similar steps. 

So long as tliere is a series of standard weights it 
seems a matter of no very great practical importance 
as to what the standards should be and in so far as the 
Bombay Government has given a lead and the units 
adopted are in accordance with the standard weights in 
use on the railwa}'s throughout India and on the lines 
recommended b\’ earlier committees of enquiry it 
would seem desirable that other governments should 
follow suit and retain the same units with, if necessary, 
appropriate local vernacular names. 

It seems impossible to over-emphasise the desir- 
ability, in fact the urgent necessity, for th^ standardi- 
sation of weights and measures as one of the first steps 
to be taken for the improvement of agricultural market- 
ing. 
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Note on Oovemmental meanurei in other oonntxiee relating to wheak 

The position in the main exporting countries may be briefly described 
as follows : — 

Canada. — As a result of semi>Govemmental measures for stabilisation 
and by attempting to maintain the price level of Canadian wheat above 
the price of competing wheats on the worlds markets^ Canada found 
herself with stocks of about 300 million bushels or nearly 8 million tons 
as compared with one-fourth of that quantity which had been taken 
over from the Wheat Pools by the Central Selling Agency in 1930. This 
surplus, which was greater than the annual production of recent years, 
coupled with Canada’s reduced sales abroad, caused an official enquiry to 
be held which resulted in Parliament setting up a Wheat Board to take 
over the holdings of wheat from the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., and from the Stabilisation Agency, with the object of further- 
ing the sales of Canadian wheat. A change of government soon afterwards 
caused a complete re-shuffiing of the members of the Board and has 
resulted in a more vigorous selling policy. After the peak of 
Australian shipments was passed in March 1936, the international wheat 
trade was dominated by Canada. Estimated end-of-season stocks in 
Canada were slightly more than 100 million bushels as compared with 203 
million bushels at the same period in 1936. 

The Canada Grain Act, 1930, provides for official standard grades 
and governs the system of inspection and all matters, c.p., elevator charges 
connected with the marketing of wheat. 

Australia. — The depression which overtook the world wheat market in 
1029 threatened the Commonwealth’s economic structure. As a temporary 
expedient the Government first assisted growers with a bounty on a 
production and acreage basis. It was decided, however, to afford a long 
term policy of assistance to the wheat industry as wheat growing had 
become unprofitable at the prices ruling since 1930, and the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1934 to enquire into the wheat flour and bread 
industries decided to recommend the principle of a home consumption 
price for such part of the product as is consumed within the Common- 
wealth ” through an excise on flour varying in accordance with wheat 
prices. An Act was passed in 1935 to give effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations and prohibited inter-state trade except under licence. 

A recent judgment, however, against the Commonwealth in favour of a 
South Australian grower and processor of dried fruits releasing the 
latter from an order of the Australian High Court respecting certaiU' 
consignments ulider the Dried Fruits Act, 1928-35, on the lines of which 
portions of the Wheat Act were framed, is likely to invalidate the system 
of controlled marketing affecting wheat and other primary products. 
The prohibition of trade between one State and another has, by this 
judgment, b^en declared uncon6titutional>,i the constitution pi^oviding* 
that commerce and intercourse among the various States of the Common- 
wealth shall be ^‘absolutely free”. In the meantime prices have 
generally improved and the geographical distribution of Australia’s 
exports which was an unusual feature of 1934-35, when exports to the 
United Kingdom were only about one-third of the heavy exports to 
Japan and the Far East, has returned to the normal. 

Argentina. — The disastrous fall in the price of agricultural produce 
between 1929 and 1932 coinciding with a succession of large harvests 
gravely affected the Argentine, and brought into being a system of 
exchange control and the fixation of minimum grain prices at calculated' 
eost levels. The profits accruing to the Government from this axc^nge 
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control were utilised to offset losses incurred in the acquisition and subse- 
quent sale by the government of the various commodities exported. The 
operations of the Grain Kegulating Board at minimum prices in 1933 
were responsible for the accumulation of large stocks in 1934 which 
however sold readily in consuming countries during 1934 and 1935 at 
prices above the minimum rates fixed; owing to short offerings of other 
export wheats. For the first time on record Argentina headed the list 
of exporting countries. In 1935 the Grain Act of the Argentine Itepublic 
provided for the creation of the National Grain and Elevator Board to 
function as an autonomous entity. The objects of the Board pe to control 
all institutions or bodies which intervene directly or indirectly in the 
domestic or export grain business and to establish fixed types of wheat 
M'hich correspond to the production in the various zones of the Bepublic 
and to determine the limits of the zones. Other functions of the Board 

are to control, on the advice of the National Office of Weights and 

Measures of the Ministry of Agriculture, the operation of all apparatus 
for ascertaining specific weights, grades, analysis of foreign matter, 
scales, etc., which are used in grain production or the grain trade. During 
3936 a Commission was busily engaged in examining and classifying samples 
of the several v'arieties of wheat grown in the Argentine in order to 

establish standards for the official grades as contemplated by the Grain 

Act. The National Grain and Elevator Board was constituted in August 
1936 and one of its first acts was to approve the official standards for 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and linseed crops of the season 1935-36. These 
standards not only specify the commercial quality but also the milling 
and baking qualities. Regulations for the control of exports of grain 
were recently announced to come into effect on December 1st, subsequent 
to which date every exporter of grain will be required to advise the 
Board of the time of loading, so that these operations may be duly 
inspected and the grain sampled officially. Provision is also made for 
the shipment of grain of a quality inferior to those recognised by the 
responsible trade committees or with an impurity content greater than 
the standard. In such cases inspectors are required to take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent the mixing of such grain with other grain. Another 
regulation provides for the establishment of a register of stocks of grain 
and requires every grain merchant to report each month the quantity of 
grain of which he is the owner, specifying its characteristics and where it 
is to be found, etc. The object of the register is to enable the Board to 
watch the movement of the crops and be in possession of exact informa- 
tion as to stocks, etc., at all times of the year. These regulations come 
into effect on January 1st 1937. An office of the Board is being established 
in London for the purpose of keeping the Board advised in regard to 
conditions in European consuming markets. 

United States. — The accumulation of world stocks from 1928 onwards, 
resulting from large acreage increases and bumper harvests, also forced 
the United States to adopt farm relief measures. These originally took 
the form of eo-operative pooling by producers. In 1929, however, the 
government established the Federal Farm Board operating upon the 
theory that by purchase and control of accumulated surplus, price domina- 
tion through creation of artificial scarcity could be achieved’**. This' 
having failed, governmental efforts to control production were directed 
to a new channel niunely to induce producers voluntarily to curtail acreage 
for a consideration in the shape of benefit payments in proportion to the 
acreage reduced. After some two years’ trial this too proved to be un- 
workable as the acreage reductions made by those willing to accept the 
government’s terms were offset by increases on the part of farmers 


•Cota Trade Tear Book 1935-36 (Broomhall). 
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vLo remained outside the scheme. Moreover the power of the government 
to control agricultural production was held by the Supreme Court to be 
void and the Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared to be a statutory 
plan to regulate and control agricultural production, a matter beyond the 
powers delegated to the federal government 

Shortly after the Supreme Court's decision the Soil Erosion Bill was 
introduced to replace the Agricultural Adjustment Act, in part, the inten- 
tion being to induce farmers to withdraw from cultivation land normally 
devoted to growing surplus agricultural produce either by compensation 
or by outright purchase. In August 1936 the Resettlement Administration 
decided to purchase about 5 million acres in the region of the Great Plains 
to be converted into grazing land. The Government has also approved 
the purchase of 2.6 million bushels of wheat grown in the States of 
Washington, Oregaon and Idaho to be converted into flour for relief 
purposes in certain other states which the maladjustment of supplies caused 
by the droughts of 1934-35 has left short of milling wheat. 

The regulation of commodity exchanges has been the subject of legis- 
lation and the Commodity Exchange Act came into effect early iij Septem- 
ber 1936. The object of this law, to which reference has already been 
made in Chapter IX, is to diminish or eliminate the burden of excessive 
speculation by the fixing of trading regulations governing the volume of 
speculative trading in futures " in any commodity covered by the Act. 

Bucket Shops " are outlawed and all fictitious practices are prohibited 
in connection with the sale of any commodity in inter-state commerce. 
The Commission created by the Act for the purpose of administering it 
has the power of closing any exchange which violates the rules of the 
Act. A system of official grain standards is in force throughout the United 
Slates. 

South Africa. — Another attempt at controlled marketing is seen in 
the Wheat Industry Control Act, 1935. The Act provides for Board 
of eight members having power («) wholly or partially to compensate 
wheat producers or co-operative organisations for any losses sustained in 
consequence of the storage of wheat and (b) to advise the Minister in 
regard to the control and regulation of imports and exports, fixation 
of grades and all other matters relating to production and marketing. A 
number of changes have been made in the original measure and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Bill, 1936 has been re-introduced into Parliament after 
consideration by a Select Committee. The Bill provides for the regula- 
tion of the production and sale of agricultural products " through the 
establishment of marketing boards, and closely resembles agricultural 
marketing legislation in the United Kingdom. 

The position in main consuming countries, in Europe, reflects the 
prevailing tendencies of recent years to impose quotas and other restric- 
tions on the importation of wheat and many agricultural commodities with 
the object of encouraging; domestic production and attaining national self- 
sufficiency, particularly in respect of food stuffs. 

United SingdonL— In the United Kingdom the Wheat Act passed in 
1932 was framed to protect domestic producers. Prom 1st March flour 
from non-Empire Bourees was also made subject to a duty of IQ per c^ent 
ad valorem and in November 1932 a duty of 2 shillings per quarter (4S0 lb.) 
was imposed on wheaf of non-Empire origin. In June, the price-supple- 
menting system of deficiency payments ” to be made to wheat growers 
was introduced, and to provide funds for the pdrpose quota payments " 
were levied on all flour manufactured in the United Kingdom or imported. 
The Act specified a '' standard price of 10 shillings per ewt. If 
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registered growers failed to realise this price from the sales of wheat 
they should receive a deficiency payment equal to the difference. The 
method of arriving at the deficiency payment is the difference between 
the ascertained average price '' and the standard price '' subject to 
two deductions, namely, one to defray the cost of administration and 
secondly a proportionate reduction in the deficiency payment should the 
quantity of domestic wheat sold by registered growers in the cereal year 
exceed the anticipated supply of the year which is limited, by the act, to 
27,000,000 cwts. One of the immediate effects of the subsidy was an 
increase in domestic acre^e from 1.34 to 1.74 million in 1933. The 
import duty on wheat which came into force later in the year did iiot 
have much effect on shipments to the United Kingdom owing to the 
large crop in the Argentine and the greater disposition of sellers in that 
country to meet the demand at low prices. The Wheat Act is perhaps 
an outstanding example of legislation of this type and its success is duo 
to the fact that wheat is not only bought and sold on a free market but 
the channels of disappearance have not been interfered with. In August 
193fi the ‘‘ quota payment in respect of deliveries of flour has been 
reduced to 9.6d. per cwt., as compared with 1 shilling since the end of 
February. This is due to the recent rise in the values both of w'heat 
and flour. 

France. — High import duties and prohibitive milling quotas have 
been in force for some years. The heavy crop of 1932 coinciding with 
fall in prices resulted in further governmental measures, and early in 1933 
provision was made for the acquisition by Government of home-grown 
wheat to the value of three hundred million francs. Later in 1933, when 
it was (ibvunis that another large crop was in view, a minimum price to 
farmers was fixed by Jaw for a period from 15th July 1933 to 15th July 
1934. The immediate result was a sharp rise in prices in July 1933. These 
controls were continued with additional measures in the shape of a bounty 
on exports, for a brief period only, prohibition of planting wheat on land 
used for this crop in 1933 and enlargement of financial facilities for .storage 
by Government. In spite of high prices, consumption seems to have been 
stimulated but not to such an extent as to relieve the pressure of stocks 
which swelled to record dimensions by the end of the crop year. In 1934- 
35 France, hitherto a net importer, became the largest European exporter 
ranking fourth among the exporting countries, a situation resulting as 
much from three successively large harvests as from government measures 
restricting imports, regulating milling and reducing the quality of flour. 
The exfmrt bounty was increased during 1934-35 and imports from French 
colonies except those of durum wheats, were severely restricted. In 
August 1936 a law for the 8stablishment of a National Wheat Board was 
promulgated. This Board is a public body with legal status and financial 
autonomy and operates under the Ministry of Finance as regai’ds the 
financial operations and under the Ministry of Agriculture in regard 
to technical matters ajid administration. The principal object in the 
netting up of the Board is the fixing of a legal wheat price and the 
maintenance of this price by interposing the Co-operative between 
the fanner and the miller, the latter being supplied directly by the Co- 
operative. The Board has also a monopoly over imports and exports. 
Approved co-operative societies will be permitted to purchase wheat from 
the producers and it is possible that many new societies will have to be 
established for the purpose. Aided by the Agricultural Credit Fund with 
the backing of the Bank of France these societies will be empowered to 
grant credit facilities to farmers and the costs will be met from the fund 
contributed by fanners, except those with the smallest holdings, in the 
form of a levy on all wheat sold by them. Under the new law the functions 
Xi234XOAB iUL 
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grain dealers are not substituted by the Co-operatives. The diSerenee 
between the former and the latter is that the Co-operatives must purchase 
all wheat offered to them by their members and participating non- members, 
W'hile the dealers are not under a similar obligation. When dealers have 
concluded transactions, regulations governing co-operatives are equally 
applicable to them. The new system exceeds all previous efforts to control 
marketing by the State in France. Individual traders will no longer be 
in direct contact with growers. The quotations of produce exchanges of 
■a heat prices are now forbidden and the Wheat Exchanges have literally 
ceased to exist. 

Other Countries. — ^In Italy since 1925 an attempt has been made to 
attain self-sufficiency in respect of wheat. In 1936 the re-organisation of 
the wheat market was completely effected and all the wheat produced in 
Italy or imported must now be consigned to collective depots for collec- 
tive sale under a Central Bureau which also controls the storage. The 
price of wheat is fixed each year by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Germany along with high tariffs a quota system is applied to Ibe 
mills. In Sweden, Norw^ay, the Netherlands and most of the other 
countries of Europe a system of control by State monopolies reinforced 
in some cases by milling quotas, high tariffs and the prohibition or licencing 
of private import trade is the common practice. 
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FINAL INTER-CHAPTER. 

General Conclusions and Recommendations. 

This report aims at getting better returns for Indian 
wheat cultivators and indicates how this can be achieved 
at no distant date. The gains to which the report draws 
fiticiition arc, however, not lo he had for the asking but 
involve increased effort and efficiency on the part of all 
concerned. Certain recommendations on points of 
details are to be found at their appropriate place in the 
body of the report and are better read in their context. 
Only the more general conclusions and recommendations 
are summarised here. 

The uninitiated always think that the marketing of 
wheat is one of the easiest problems to tackle. This is 
probably because wheat being one of the world’s staple 
foods has been the subject of more study — outside India — 
than any other commodity. The welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of some countries depends on maintaining a large 
export trade in wheat. In others, whereas wheat imports 
are essential to the population as a whole, their control 
is of vital importance to local producers. Governments 
in exporting and importing countries for years, therefore, 
have been trying and are still trying by one device or 
another to improve the conditions of their cultivators 
with varying degrees of success. In India there is per- 
haps a tendency to rely overmuch on Government bene- 
ficence. The fact that there is State regulation of the 
wheat trade in many other countries encourages il'us 
attitude here, but it is not possible to apply to Indian 
conditions the forms of Government action taken in 
countries witti a regular export or import trade. Here 
the problem is entirely differmt. 

Exports of Ti^eat from India are spasmodic and 
depend not only on ihe world price of wheat but also on 
the relative price of barley, grm, Hee, maize and other 
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competing food stuffs. If in the internal market these 
are cheap as compared with wheat more wheat will be 
available for export, and not otherwise. The large firms 
customarily engaged in tlie export trade are sufficiently 
well organised to deal with this trade as opportunity 
offers. The railways also have co-operated by reducing 
freights on wheat destined for export. There is 
apparently not much more that can be done to encourage 
exports of wheat without injuring the interests of the 
cultivator. 

If people in India prefer to consmue the wheat 
rather than part with it at the price offering on the world 
markets that is their affair. Exporters quite naturally 
wish to do as much ti:»,de as possible and to buy as 
cheaply as they can ; but if, in order that they might 
attain their objective, it becomes necessary to impart a 
greater degree of instability to Indian wheat prices and 
to accentuate the marked seasonal depression which faces 
cultivators at every harvest, an increased export trade 
might do more harm than good. The strong and pro- 
longed bearish tendency of the July “ future ” at 
Karachi cannot be ignored since it is probably character- 
istic of the factors which are at work in the export trade. 

In regard to imports the Government of India 
imposed a duty on wheat and wheat flour which by 
preserving the intemal market for Indian produce had 
some stabilising effect on prices and on the channels of 
distribution in the internal trade. Although only partial- 
ly effective in regard to price any attempt to make it 
more effective by raising the duty would probably have 
failed because of the internal competition between wheat 
and other substitute food stuffs. Stability is probably 
in the long nm more important to both producers and 
eonsumers than either the raising or lowering of prices. 

Apart from the external trade in imports and ex- 
fK>rts of wheat the Goverwm&ni of India should not be 
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called upon to function except through the Central 
Marketing Staff acting as a co-ordinating agency between 
local Governments and trade interests throughout the 
eoimtry and initiating where possible practical improve- 
ments of an experimental character, e.g., in regard to 
grading and standardisation. The main problems of 
wheat marketing are connected with the internal trade, 
and where Government action is called for in the interest 
of producers this could apparently best be done by the 
local Governments and State Durbars concerned. The 
following are some of the main points which might 
conunend themselves to the interest of local Governments. 

The standardisation of weights and measures as 
administered by municipalities and other local bodies 
on the basis of existing legislation has proved quite in- 
effective. The existence of countless inaccurate weights 
a)Kl measures — many deliberately false — and the absence 
of uniformity in different parts of the country are a 
serious obstacle to trade. The Bombay Government, 
with profit to the local exchequer and to the advantage 
of jnoduceis and traders, has enforced an Act to 
standardise weights and measures throughout the 
Presidency. This example might well be studied and 
followed even to the extent of adopting the same standard 
weights — with appropriate local names if necessary. 

The number of trade associations dealing in 
* * fiilnres ” in certain provinces is excessive. It is 
essential that such bodies should be fully representative, 
financially sound and capable of ensuring strict com- 
pliance witli contracts made on the basis of standard 
quality and other terms. Local Governments might 
therefore consider the possibility of giving statutory 
recognition to one or at most two associations in the 
province or State in the same way as the Bombay Gov- 
ernment recognises the rules, regulations and bye-laws 
of the East India Cotton Association. Though the legis- 
lative action may be provincial there is great need for 
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imifonnity in certain essential matters, especially in 
the terms of “ futures ” contracts. In matters such 
as these the Government concerned will doubtless seek 
the advice not only of their local Marketing Staff but 
also of the Central Marketing Staff and any all-India 
federation of grain trade associations which may exist. 

Re duction and regulation of market charg es is a 
matter for urgent attention on the part of local Govern- 
ments if the growers are to receive better returns. 
This may be tackled in various ways according to local 
conditions. Existing Markets Acts in Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Madras and Hyderabad for example, might 
be further extended to grain markets and other Gov- 
ernments might be expected to study and adopt corres- 
ponding legislation and regulations. These Acts pro- 
vide for statutory recognition being given to a scale of 
charges drawn up by the proper authority in each regu- 
lated market. 

It is possible, however, that some Governments may 
prefer to advance on a wider front and declare certain 
customary charges, e.g., karda, hardana, etc., to be not 
enforceable by law except with the prior consent of the 
seller in writing. Whatever the method of approach 
the fullest possible use should be made of the local 
Marketing Staffs which should be extended as required 
so as to be able to undertake the additional duties 
involved. 

Tlie dissemination of market ne ws to cultivators 
needs to be done locally. Information regarding stocks 
and prices could be collected from the more important 
markets and disseminated daily to the smaller primary 
markets if the necessary funds and staff were made 
available to the local Marketing Officer. Pull use could 
also be made of the radio and the press in order to put 
sellers on more even terms with buyers. 
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Other general matters but none the less vital requir- 
ing tiie attention of local Governments are the inci- 
dence of municipal octroi duties, terminal taxes and 
tolls which appear to bear very heavily on the pro- 
ducers and also the consideration of such measures as 
would lead to the cessation of payments in kind ou 
account of harvest wages, etc., and lead to the abandon- 
ment of a barter for a money economy in the villages. 

The foregoing points relating to action by local 
G-ovornmcnts have been placed first but probably moie 
can be done by tradei’s themselves — and that more 
quickly — so as to make tlie system of distribution more 
eflScient and less costly with advantage to all concerned. 

In some markets local trade associations have been 
effective in standardising and reducing market charges. 
They have also, e.g., at Miizaffarnagar, introduced an 
improved system of ferro-eoncrete storage, not only 
with profit to the association but also with advantage 
as regards the quality and price of wheat stored there. 
Wastage has been reduced to a minimum. Incidentally if 
a similar system be universally applied to all grains the 
<!onstant recurrence of serious outbreaks of plague might 
be largely prevented. 

Standards of quality and of contract terms for 
buying and selling, particularly on the “ futures ” 
markets, are primarily a matter for the trade. They 
have already shown their willingness and readiness to 
take steps about this. A closer affiliation of the larger 
grain exchanges throughout the country into a represen- 
tative all-India body would speed up action on those 
lines and promote a greater degree of inter-trading than 
exists at present. An organisation of this kind could 
quickly reduce to some semblance of order the present 
multiplicity of trade descriptions and bases of price 
quotations. The question of instituting a suitable 
standard contract for durum wheat seems a matter 








wliicli could easily and readily be done by agreement 
between the leading grain trade associations. The 
provision of better market information regarding wheat 
stocks, movements and prices concerns the trade. In 
this direction also they have shown their readiness to 
assist, in providing a basis for a weekly broadcast by 
the Central Marketing Staff. 

Organised trade associations might also put their 
house in order. Hitherto the conditions of trading 
in some of the important grain exchanges have been 
primitive in the extreme. Recently Karachi and 
Bombay have given a lead in erecting business pre mises 
comparable with the dignity and status of their respec- 
tive associations and where business can be done in 
decency and comfort at alJ seasons. Other associations 
will presumably follow suit and the example, it is hoj)ed, 
will percolate down to the smaller markets where the lay- 
out, cleanliness and sanitary conditions generally leave 
much to be desired. It is to be hoped that the influence 
of a well organised body of grain traders may be effec- 
tive in instigating municipal authorities into taking 
action for providing proper services and exercising 
adequate conti‘ol over their local market places. 

Among trans port agencies country boats, camels, 
donkeys and other pack animals go their own way and 
no one complains much about river and coastal freight. 
The fact that recent developments in Sind have brought 
the surplus wheat producing area nearer the coast is 
a matter for congratulation by all traders at the 
ports from Karachi to Calcutta. The motor lorry has 
become in some districts a serious competition of the 
railways. Even in some cases where the freight is 
more senders prefer to employ the motor lorry as it 
provides a quicker and more efficient service and elimi- 
nates the palaver at stations which is apparently gene- 
rally accepted as inevitable. It is doubtful, however, 
whether motor transport rates are always economic. 
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Agricultural Departments have been doing good 
work in producing and propagating improved varieties 
of common white wheats (T. vulgare) suitable for making 
chapatis and fermented bread. Something more might 
perhaps be done on the same lines for durum wheats 
having regard to their special suitability for macaroni, 
etc. Indian wheat cultivators have shown that they are 
by no means conservative in adopting new varieties but 
they have their idiosyncracies and it would seem desir- 
able that Agricultural Departments should follow up the 
seed distribution of new types to ensure that the seed as 
issued is actually sown. The enthusiasm of plant 
breeders for creating new crosses and types can be 
appreciated but as well as having regard to consumers 
requirements the departments should consider the needs 
of the trade for obtaining unmixed types in different 
districts. Common wheats (T. vulgare) should not 
therefore be propagated in typical durum districts 
witliout good reasons. 

There remains the question of what the wheat pro- 
ducers should do for themselves. There is, of course, 
the co-operative movement hut producers’ co-operative 
trading societies in this country have not passed the 
elementary stage. Those that exist function only as 
kachcha arhatiyas and sell their wheat locally in their 
own markets. It is claimed that by doing so they have 
kept down the local market charges and to this extent 
they perform a useful function. They have, however, no 
facilities for selling in distant markets and there are 
few urban consumers’ co-operative societies with which 
they might usefully be linked up. The main object of 
the local co-operative departments therefore should be to 
provide some such distributive machinery either by 
employing existing firms as agents or by establishing 
some other suitable agency for the purpose. The 
possibility of establishing closer relations between the 
financially' sound producers’ and consumers’ societies 
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might, however, he considered especially where the co- 
operative banks concerned can guarantee the respective 
accounts and are equipped to clear the railway receipts 
quickly. 


This report in some parts seems almost to ignore the 
interests of tlie wheat grower and to point to opportuni- 
ties for enterprising youth to establish themselves in 
business as merchants or as owners and operators of stone 
mills (chakkis) or in organising baking or the production 
and distribution of cereal products such as sewayan 
(vermicelli), macaroni, suji (semolina) and the like. 
An influx of educated youth into these spheres should 
do much to improve the whole machinery of distribu- 
tion. The cultivator at present gets about three fifths 
of the consumer’s rupee and his best chance of obtain- 
ing a higher return seems to lie in increasing the 
efficiency and reducing the cost of distribution gene- 
rally. It is hoped that this report shows how this 
might be done. 

The Central Marketing Staff have already done 
something towards improving conditions. The main 
terms of a standard contract for white wheat have been 
agreed on with the trade and several local associations 
have made alterations in their existing contracts so as 
to bring them into conformity with the proposed all- 
India standard. This question is being further pur- 
sued. 

Arrangements were also made to collect the infor- 
mation necessary to provide a weekly broadcast giving 
the stocks, movements and prices of wheat — both 
‘ ready ’ and * futures ’ — ^at the main port and up- 
country markets. This service commenced operating 
at the beginning of November 1936 and is being ex- 
tended. 
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As a small contribution towards eliminating the 
large amount of dressing and redressing of wheat done 
by retail purchasers an experiment has been initiated 
for selling ata prepared from cleaned, washed and con- 
ditioned wheat of different grades. Small sealed and 
branded bags of 10 seers have been used for the ata so 
that consumers can with certainty obtain a clean and 
good article of pure and reliable quality. 

These trial steps have shown that there is a sur- 
prising amount of mutual interest and goodwill among 
the better class of cultivators, merchants and manufac- 
turers in India who are apparently prepared to sink 
old superstitions, to deal openly and fairly and march 
together along the road of progress. There are, at 
least, good grounds for optimism. 
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APPENDIX L 

Production of wheat in the main producing areas, 
(Million tons.) 
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Powru ^ — Estimiiitos of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 



APPENDIXIII. 

Att&xge under wheat in tht main producing 
(Million acres.) 
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*lncluding Sind. 

■Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops i 



APPENDIX III. 

Acrea^ under wheat {a) irrigated and {b) unirrigaied in the main producing areas, 

(Million acres.) 
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British India only (not included in the average). 
Source , — ^Agricultural Statistics of India. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Approximate average monthly arrivals of wheat at certain importani centres of production and consu median, 

(100 tons.) 
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APPENDIX V, 

Pioducium of wheat flour in India by certain large rcUer mUh, 
(Tons.) 
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APPENDIX VI. 

CUumfication of commercial types and deecriptiona in use in different districts. 
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VkdiThei} .... .. .. .. Jalali* 

FiuinFlau. 
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In Bombay and Hyden^>ad (Bii.)Eba^iaad Jod is^ooftiTaly an other {rnpnlar Trade rerietiee. 



APPENDIX Vl~c<nM. 

Classification of commercial 'types]and descriptions in use in different districts. 
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Xlio^or Safed 
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♦ Ceotral India nd Cantral Provinces, 
t Punjab and Sind. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Average, monthly wholesale prices of Australian and La Plata wheats in the United Kingdom (C. I. F. Liverpool arid jot London) * and 

Indian wheat ai Karachi^ {ex-store). 
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AJ>PEN'1)1X 

Avetage mmthly whOf^ j.Hces of Australian and La Plata wheats in the United Kingdom (O. /. F. Liverpool andjor London) 

Indian ukeai at Karachi^ {ex-store). 
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• International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, Rome, 
t Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

Note. — ^ l^rices of Anstral^n and La Plata wheat in the United Kingdom are in shillioga per quarter of 480 lbs. 

Priees of Indian wheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of 65€» lbs. iB.isis 2^^ Bnrh'v. ll'^o extraneous matter). 



APPENDIX 

Average monthly wholesale prices of Australian and La Plata wheats in the United Kingdom {C, /. F* Liverpool andjor London)* and 

Indian wheat at Karachi^ (ex-store). 

I 1930-31. I 1931-32. j 1932-33. 
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APPENDIX VII— coTicW. 

Average monthly whdesaie prices of Australian and La Plata wheats in the United Kingdom {C. /. F. Liverpool and/or London)* and 

Indian wheat at Karach f (ex store). 
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-Prices of Australian and La Plata wheat in the United Kingdom are in shillings per quarter of 480 lbs. 

Prices of Indian wheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of 656 lbs. (Basis 2% Barley, 1 extraneous matter . 



APPENDIX Vin. 

Monthly imporia of wheat by sea India). 

(Thousand tons.) 
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toteb shown in this statement will not compare exactly with Appendix X since the former represent the 
omitluy imports expressed to the nearest thousand tons. ^ 

^Accounts relating to the sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India. 



Impart and export trade of udteat at stations adjacen t to land frontier routes. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Area, ^production and total available supplier of wheaJt and imports and exports 
(including re-exports) of wheat and wheat flour by sea, 

(000 omitted.) 


Fiscal 

year. 

Area.* 

Pro- 

duction.” 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

supplies 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

available 
for con- 
sumption 
(including 
seed). 


(Acres) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1900-01 

18,768 

5.357 

28 

1 

3 

25 

5,347 

1901-02 

23,865 

7.094 

11 

1 

366 

26 

6,703 

1902-03 

23,446 

6,091 

. . 

1 

515 

36 

6,626 

1903-04 . . 

23,395 

7,971 

1 

1 

1,296 

41 

6,618 

1904-05 

28,414 

9,641 



2,150 

52 

7,417 

1905-06 

28,470 

7,582 

23 

1 

938 

45 

6.604 

1906-07 

26,357 

8,570 

10 


801 

41 

7.720 

1907-08 

29,213 

8,492 

13 

2 

880 

37 

7,575 

1908-09 

22,911 

6,125 

29 

7 

110 

30 

6.011 

1909-10 

26,236 

7,639 


2 

1,051 

.35 

6,541 

1910-11 

28,107 

9,634 


3 

1,266 

40 

8, .31 5 

1911-12 

30,665 

10,062 

2 

4 

1,361 

52 

8.635 

1912-13 

30,518 

9,829 

3 

3 

1,660 

69 

8.077 

1913-14 . 1 

30,043 

9,853 

, 

4 

1,202 

79 

8.544 

1914-15 . ! 

28,475 

8., 358 

1 

3 

706 

54 

7.580 

3915-16 

32.475 

10,087 



653 

59 

9,350 

1916-17 

30,320 

8,652 



749 

70 

7,803 

1917-18 

32,941 

10,236 

2 

1 

1,454 

72 

8,681 

1918-19 .. I 

35,487 

9,922 

55 


480 

31 

9,453 

1919-20 .. 1 

23,798 

7,507 

148 


16 

48 

7.570 

1920-21 

29,949 

10,122 



238 

61 

9,798 

1921-22 

25,784 

6,706 

440 

2 

81 

64 

6,976 

1922-23 

28,207 

9,830 

19 

3 

220 

50 

9,561 

1923-24 

30,852 

9,974 

12 

1 

638 

57 

9,267 

1924-25 

31,181 

9,660 

4 


1,112 

78 

8,441 

1925-26 

31,778 

8,866 

35 


212 

67 

8,595 

1926-27 

30,471 

8,696 

40 


176 

59 

8,476 

1927-28 

31,303 

8,973 

69 


300 

60 

8,656 

1928-29 

32,193 

7,791 

562 


115 

54 

8,161 

1929-30 

31,973 

8,592 

857 


17 

51 

8,860 

1930-31 

31,654 

10,469 

232 


197 

47 

10,438 

1931-32 

32,189 

9,306 

111 


22 

43 

9,334 

1932-33 . . 

33,803 

9.024 

33 


2 

21 

9,026 

19.33-34 

32,976 

9,455 

18 


2 

13 

9,453 

1934-35 

35,992 

9,424 

7 


11 

12 

9,404 

1935-36 

34,491 

9,725 

13 

• * 

10 

18 

9,702 


The statistics of area and production mentioned af^ainst each year are those 
of the preceding year in order to corelate them with import and export figures. 

Not®.— ( a) The data regarding area and production have been extracted from 
Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India and do not include certain 
minor areas. For this reason the totals given in the above statement do not agree 
with those given in Appendices 1 and 2. 

(h) Imports and Exports taken firom ** Sea Borne Trade of Britidli India 
Pigti:^ of Government Stores are not included. 



APPENDIX XI. 
MofUhly e^xporia of wiheat by sea, 
(Thousand tons.) 
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* Adapted &om the Annual Statement of Sea-Borne Trade of British India, f Year beginning on 1st April and ending on 3 let March. 

I United Kingdom, Qibralter, Iraq, Federated M^aj States, Hong Kong, Natal, Tanganyika, Somaliland, Anglo Egyptian Sudan 
sneiies* 

S Below 100 tons. 
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li,667 


380 



* Data based on two years* aTermge (1833^ and 1934^). 
t In terms of wheat. 

} Data based on one year’s ayerage (1934-36). 

§ Data based on two years arerage (1931-32 Mid 1932-33). 
Noth. — -Proyinoial data include the States within their borders. 



APPENDIX XV. 

A^pprcoMmU, annual ccnaumptim of wheal hy larg^rdUer mUU. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

BuvMt cfiuf rdative to tKe behaviour of certain quoiaiee o/oto «» Oe pr^mution 

of chapatia. 


Quality of ata used. 

Total weight 
of chapatis 
(actual). 

Estimated 
number of 
chapatis 
weighing 4 
tol^ each. 

Percentage of 
excess of 
weight of 
the finished 
chapatis over 
the weight 
of ata used. 


Sr. Ch. tolas 



Triticum vtdgare. 




1. Ata prepared from Sharbati wheat 
(ground in stone mills worked by 
electricity at Delhi). 

16 0 

28 

40*6 

2. Ata imported from Mian Channun 
(Punjab) prepared from Sharbati , 
wheat (ground in stone mills 
worked by water power). 

1 6 0 

27i 

37-6 

3. A mixture of second and third 
grade cUaa manufactured (by a 
modem roller mill at Delhi). 

16 0 

27} 

37*6 

4« Ata prepared from local white 
wheat (ground in stone mills 
worked by electricity at Delhi). 

1 ^ 0 

24} 

2D8 

3. High Grade Pissi (Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces). 

1 6 

27-88 

39*4 

Triticum durum. 




6. Bakhshi {Durum) (Central 

Provinces). 

16 2 

28 

40 

7. Khapli (Emmer) (Bombay) 

16 2} 

28-12 

40-6 

8. Bakhshi (Durum) (Bombay) 

1 7 0 

28-74 

43-7 

8« ^Bed-Bijapore (Durum) (Bombay) 

16 3 

28-24 

41-2 


Nom^Qaantity ol ala UMd in eaoli oase-«l seer. 







APPENDIX X?n. 

Aveira^ offidai and trade vMesaU prieee at certain marketa during 1934*, 
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iUBtHnrqnotatikais from April to Decenlier refer to 1935 and January to Hatch to 1936. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 


Red and^hite vd^eat pricea {per maurid) in Fenton Oanf Market JuUundur City. 


Date. 

May 1935. 

June 1935. 

July 1836. 

Red 

Wheat. 

"White 

Wheat. 

Red 

Wheat. 

White 

Wheat. 

Red 

Wheat. 

White 

Wheat. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

F. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Ks 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. P. 

1 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 












2 



•• 





2 

i 

9 

2 

3 

6 

2 

y 

9 

2 


8 








2 

2 

3 

2 
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2 

1 

6 

2 

2 4 

4 


2 

i 
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2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

0 11 

2 

3 9 

5 








2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

I 

H 

2 

3 3 

6 


2 
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8 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

4 

5 

2 

0 11 

2 

4 2 

7 








2 

1 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

6 

2 

6 0 

8 


2 

i 

3 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 8 

0 


2 

2 

6 

2 
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0 

2 
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4 

2 

4 

3 








2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

0 




2 

4 3 

11 


2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 






12 



2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

y 


H 



•• 

18 



2 

0 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 



B 


3 11 

14 



2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 


B 

1 


•• 

16 



0 

9 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

6 



H 

2 

6 0 

16 


2 

o 

3 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

11 

2 

Q 

y 


•• 



•• 

17 


2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 6 

18 



2 

8 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 






•• 

19 



2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

10 

2 

6 


2 

1 

3 

2 

2 6 

%> 


2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 





•• 

21 


2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 6 

22 


2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

4 





•• 
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: 2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

4 






24 


2 

*2 

10 

2 

*4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

7 


• 



•• 

26 






.. 









. 




26 


2 

*2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

2 

i 

9 

2 

4 

6 


• 



•• 

27 


2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 








. 




28 


2 

0 

9 

2 

3 

3 

2 

i 

3 

2 

4 

1 





*• 

29 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

n 

8 

2 

3 

9 


. 




80 


2 

1 

11 

2 

3 

8 


• • 



•• 



• 



•• 
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2 

1 

9 







•• 



•• 



•• 

ATnage 

•• 

2 

2 

1 

2 

B 

1 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 11 





























APPENDIX XIX. 

Average ntotUUg leMteaah price' of wheat {per mound of 82-2/7 lbs.) during 1931-35 {Basis — barley 2% and dirt JJ%, 
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APPENDIX XX. 

Awfoge mtnMy whdUesah prices {per maund of 82-217 lb.) ofT. Durum and T, Vvlgare WheaU. 
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APPENDIX XXI. 

Number of ocmsions on which Ihe near^ futures ” price was at a premium (4- ) or discount ( — ) as compared loiiA “ ready ” at certain important 

markets. 
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appendix XXlt. 

Phytkal Aaraeteriitie* of the wheats groum in India {results of 1,400 samfles). 
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APPENDIX XXin. 

Merchandise^ charges cm uheai in whcdesale assemhling markets in ihe Punjab, — Ccdcmy markets, 

(Per 100 rupees.) 









Merehandiaing charges on uheait in wholesale assembling markets in the Punjab, — Non-CoUmy markets, 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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NaU , — ** Miacellaneous ” inclad^ chai^g^ for “ skagirdi ” or apprentice, ‘ mehra * or water carrier , ' ehvkra * or sweeper, 
or stable , municipal watertax, and leacheha bazar. 
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* No mimicipol dnet are payable on arriTais at Kaiaezgonj — U a free 
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APPENDIX XSm. 

Merchandieing charges cm vheai in uhciesale assembling marhets in the Central Provinces, 

(Per 100 mpeeB.) 
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GiukdTotai. .. 4 0 8| 4 13 11 7 7 1 4 7 7 2 14 51 6 2 0. 5 9 3 4 12 1 4 14 2 4 7 10 111 6 4 10 









APPENDIX XXVm. 

Herchmdisirig charges m v^heai in uMesaU assembling markets in Bihar and Orissa. 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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L224IOAB 


.—Paid by seller — " Miscellaaeons ” includes Tahlia, BidmprU, Jamadar and OhtttK 
Paid b7 Bayer—” Misceliaiieoiu ” inoladss Tohlia, Bishanprit, Jamadar and ChvBd. 



APPEiroiX TXTX, 

Merchandiaing charges on uikeat in vdkdUmtU tissefMmg markets in Bombay and Hyderabad State* 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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Regulated Maxket. •}• Uniegnlated 



A^&ra^e merchandiaing charges on wheat in wholesale assembling tnarhels* 

(Per 100 Rupees.) 
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APPENDIX XXXL 

Mvnieipal taxes on wheat in certain markets. 
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APPENDIX XXXIL 
THE * • ♦ bank limited. 

AgreemeDt to eecuie a Cash Credit on Goods Deposited. 

Ko. 

Amount Bs. 

Name — 

The ♦ * ♦ Bank Limited (hereinafter called “the Bank”) having 

at the request of Messrs. 

(hereinafter called “ the Borrowers ”) opened or agreed to open in the Books of the 

Bank at a Cash Credit Account to the extent of Rs. ^with the 

borrowers to remain in force for a period of months from the 

day of 193 , and to be secured by goods to be pledged with the BaidL. 

It is hereby agreed between the Bank and the Borrowers (the borrowers 
agreeing jointly and severally) as folUows : — 

Ist . — That the goods and merchandise mentioned in the Schedule hereto which 
have been already deposited and the goods and merchandise which shall be 
hereinalter deposited with the Bank under this agreement (hereinafter called ‘‘ the 
Securities”) shall remain and be placed in the exclusive possession and under the 
exclusive control of the Bank and in such a manner that such possession and control 
shall be apparent and indisputable. Provided that the Bank shall not be responsible 
for the loss, destruction, or deterioration of the goods deposited by any means. 

4th , — That aU securities as aforesaid shall be insured against the fire risks by the 
Borrowers in some Insurance Office approved by the Bank to the full extent of the 
value of such Securities, that the fire-i)olicies shall either be taken out in the name 
of the Bank or be assigned to the Bank. Should the Borrowers fail to insure, the 
Bank shall be at liberty to effect such insurance at the expense of the Borrowers. 

6th , — That a margin of per cent at least to be fixed by the Bank 

firom time to time in favour of the Bank, shall be always maintained by the 
Borrowers between the sum (including interest and other customary charges) for the 
time being due to the Bank on the said Cash Credit Account and the open market 
value of the Securities either by the deposit of further Security to be approved by the 
Bank, or by Cash Payment by the Borrowers, immediately on the market value for 
the time being of the securities becoming less than the amount equal to the balance 
then due to the Bank as aforesaid and the margin to be fixed and that in default of 
provision of such margin the whole amount due to the Bank on the said Cash Credit 
Account shall be immediately paid by the Borrowers if the Bank so requires. 

6th , — That the interest at the rate of- — per cent per annum shall be 

calculated on the daily balance due to the Bank of the said Cash Credit account. 

7th , — ^That on the expiration of the said period of months from the 

-day of 193 , the Borrowers shall pay to the Bank the 

balance within the limit hereinbefore mentioned, then outstanding and owing to the 
Bank on the said Cash Credit Account inclusive of interest at the rate above mention* 
ed to the date of payment. 

SUh , — ^That if when called upon by the Bank to maintain such margin as aforesaid 
the Borrowers shall fail to do so, such balance of principal and interest monies as 
may be then due to the Bank, it shall be lawful for the Bank forthwith, or at any 
time thereafter and without any notice to the Borrowers to sell or otherwise dispose 
of all or any of the Securities and to apply the net proceeds of such sale towards the 
liquidation of principal and interest monies due to the Bank, together with all charges 
to be incurred by ^e Bank. 
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M,— That if the net sum reahsed by such sale be insulBScient to cover the amount 
so found due, the Borrowers promise and agree forthwith on production to them of 
the account so to be prepared and signed as aforesaid, to pay any further balance 
which may appear to be due by the Borrowers thereon. 

— Provided also that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to negative, 
qualify or otherwise prejudicially affect the right of the Bank to recover from all 
or any of the parties, including the Borrowers liable on all or any of the Bills of 
Exchange, Drafts, Cheques, Promissory Notes or Bonds which may at any time be 
held by the Bank as Security or part Security against the said Cash Credit Account. 

And it is hereby agreed that in the event of there being a surplus available 
after payment of all such principal and interest monies and all charges and expenses 
of the not proceeds of such sale of Security as aforesaid, it shall be la^l for the Bank 
to apply the said surplus as far as the same shall extend in or towards payment or 
liquidation of any and all other monies which shall or may be due from the Borrowers 
or any one or more of them to the Bank by way of Loans. 

14th — ^That the Borrowers shall bear all expenses incurred by the Bank in this 
connection such as the pay of Godownkeepers and Chowkidars, and the travelling 
allowances of Inspectors, Managers, Godo^^eepers and other officers and all such 
expenses shall be debited to the Borrowers’ account in due course. 

15th — That the Bank wiU always be at liberty to stop making advances at any 
time without previous notice and without assigning any reason even though the 
said limit of Rs. has not been fully availed of. 

In witness hereof the Borrowers have hereunto set their hands this — 

day of 193 , in the Cliristian year one Thousand Nine Hundred and 


Schedule of Securities referred to in the foregoing Agreement. 



APPENDIX Txxm. 

Certain phyaieal and chemical eharacteriatice of the wheats grown in India. 
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d a sample of Qiwn> 
pore 13 was 12*31. 

t One sample ci Cawn- 
pore 13 weighed 
50*06 grammes 

while another a 

dttntm sample 50*^ 
grammes. 

{ Only one instance. 

fl Two durum samples 
weighed 46*55 and 
48*25 grammes. 

Only three samples 
andysed 

p’ive durum samples 
weighed 58*25, 

57*05, 63*76, 63*20 
and 51 *50 gramme. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 

Wheat Ooittbaot. 

Delivery Terma, 

No.— — — ~ Bombay, 193 • 


Broker——— — & Co. 

Messrs. -— 


Bombay. 


Dear Sirs, 


We have this day bought from you 


tons 


bags 


only 1 per cent more or less of wheat 


Kaxaohi/Bangla 70 per fcent white 30 per cent red 
Pissi % soft white and % soft rod 

Allowance will be charged for katha over 6%, 

Pair average quality of the season, 

at Rs. a nd one dohda dkarmada per cwt, net 

weight free Railway Station, Bombay or delivered at buyer’s godown. 


Bagging 


Delivery 


Befraction 


Payment 


Broh&tage 


Goods shall be delivered in new Calcutta No. 2 Twills 
or heavy C Bags wg. not less than 2-1/8 lb. In the 
case of Godown delivery, bagging shall be same as 
in the case of Railway I^livery Terms, 

Sellers Option. Buyers shall 

not be obliged to accept tenders of less than 100 Bags 
at a time. 

Buyers shall have the option to refuse Railway Receipts 
if not tendered 9 days before the due date of the 
contract. 

In the event of this contract being for more than 50 
tons each 50 tons to be regarded as a Separate Con- 
tract. 

Dirt % and Barley ' '■■■■■■ — 


-reciprocal. 

For Bombay qualities Dirt 4 per cent. 

Cawnpore and Delhi Dirt 3 per cent and Barley and 
Gram 3 per cent. 

Karachi Bangla Dirt 1^ per cent and Barley 2 per cent* 

Buyers shall pay 90 per cent against Railway Receipts 
or against delivery receipt from buyer’s godown* 
But i£ sea-borne goods, buyers shall have the option 
to pay 90 per cent against receipts or goods. 

^ per oent to be paid by Bell<^ 

PcH* other conditions see biM>lu 

Yours laitiilallyy 
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APPENDIX XXXIV^fUd. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. All disputes, regarding Surveys on weight, refraction quality and bagging 
arising out of this contract, shall be submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
rules of arbitration, agreed upon between the Grain Merchants Association and 
the European Exporters on the 1st November 1912. 

2. If sellers have received an advance of 90 per cent weight shall be fixed 
upon the average weight of the sample bags, consisting of 10 per cent of the number 
of bags of each tender, which shall be weighed in the presence of sellers. 

2(a). If sellers have not received an advance of 90 per cent buyers shall be 
obliged to keep the whole tender intact and sellers shall have the option to have 
the whole lot weighed in their presence. In the case of godown delivery, however, 
sellers shall give written intimation at the time of delivering the goods whether 
they wish to draw an advance of 90 per cent or not. 

3. The sample for refraction and quality shall be drawn out of 10 bags only. 
If advance has boon received by sellers, those 10 bags shall be taken out of the 
sample bags, consisting of 10 ixjr cent of the number of bags of each tender. If 
advance of 90 per cent has not been received by sellers and provided that in case 
of godown delivery notice has been given by sellers as per clause 2a these 10 bags 
shall be taken out of the whole tender. 

4. Cleaning Charges of Rs, 3-8-0 j^er 100 bags shall be paid by sellers if per- 
centage of refraction exceeds 4 per cent the percentage of dirt stipulated in the 
contract. 

6. In the case of godowm delivery, buyers shall pay cartage at the rate of ten 
annas per ton if the goods have been delivered at any godown within B ward limits 
of the Bombay Municipality or fifteen annas per ton, if goods have been delivered 
at any godown outside the B ward limits of the Bombay Municipality except Sewri. 

6. Buyers shall pay the balance due to sellers only on the latter producing 
the receipt or receipts for the contribution to the delivery Charity Fund. 

7. Refrdction, — Dirt, Oilseeds and other admixture including food stuffs 
except gram shall go as dirt. 

la. Barley up to 6 per cent only (in Cawnpore, Hathras, Karachi Bangla 
wheat) over and above that stipulated in the body of the contract shall be worth 
i the contract price. 

76. Shrivelled grains in excess of 1 per cent shall be taken at Jih into dirt. 

7c, Weevilled grains will be taken @ i in dirt but in the old crop wheat deliver- 
ed from 1st August upto end of season, weevilled upto 1 pcjr cent will pass free. 

8. Quality, — (a) Damaged grains shall be worth half the contract price (6) 
slightly damaged grains shall be worth 3/4th of the contract price. 

9. Buyers shall have the option to reject a tender on which a quality allowance 
of 4 per cent or over has been awarded, or if the goods have been water damaged. 

For Pissi wheat firom stations on B. N. Railway, meter gauge line, if contracted 
Ibr and if the quality turns out below 60/40, half an anna extra quality allowanco 
over M!id above the usual aliowanoe will be charged. Also the buyers shall have 
the optioh to rejedt, if the quality turns out below 40/60. 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 

Kabaohz Pass. 

To expire on CONTRACT No. 

Agreement for sale and purchase of goods 

193 . 


It is agreed between- 


of— hereinafter referred to as sellers, who are 

fully guaranteed by Artyas and Guarantee brokers, and Messrs. AB & 00., 
Kai^aolii, hereinafter referred to as buyers as follows : — 

1. Sellers shall sell and buyers shall purchase bags mds. 

of seers of the crop 193 Produce of- — 

District ^average quality of the season at the time of delivery at 

Rg. per maund of seers Railway Freight to be calculated 

at Rs. ^por maund and any difference to bo mutually recovered. 

2. Discount to buyers . 

3. Delivery to be completed in and clean Rail- 
way Receipt to be delivered by sellers to buyer’s Artyas at on or 

before 3 p.m. of the expiry day. 

4. The goods to be delivered in dry, sound, and merchantable condition. 

5. The goods to be packed, in brand new B twill gunnies of 2J lbs. each size 

44^ X 26^^^, by sellers. Buyers to pay sellers the value of such gunnies at Rs.- 

say rupees ^per 100 gunnies plus Rs. As. 

pies — gunny transportation charges per 100 bags as hereby agreed 

to between the parties. 

(а) Bags to be properly sewn with the sellers’ own twine. 

(б) If on arrival of the goods in buyer’s godown up country or at Keamari it is 
found that the bags supplied by the sellers are in bad conation or in any way 
inferior to those specified above, the buyers have the right to clmrge such allow- 
ance on same, which shall be final and binding as they may in their opinion consider 
necessary. 

6. Each bag to contain ^net mds. seers 

chataks per maund of seers which weight only will be accepted. 

The goods to be free from damaged and touched grains. 

7, Basis of admixture : — 

0 / 0 , 

/o “ "o 

% Foreign matter % 

induding dirt, sand, dead seeds, etc. 

Should the goods tendered contain over the above percentages the buyers 
will have the following options : — 

(a) of accepting the parcel with allowances, as per buyer’s soaie of aUowanoes 
for excess refractions in force from time to time and which is known to the seller: 

(h) of accepting the parcel and reoleaning the goods at sellers’ expense i 

(c) of accepting the goods with an extra alloTTanoo, to be fixed by buyers on 
Sjrtival of the goods at Keamari over and above the aUwances as per scale x 
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{$) of rejeoting the parcel and claiming and recovering from the sellers any It ss 
they may sustain* If stuff contains less than the above percentages, no allow- 
ano6 will be given to sellers unless otherwise stated in the buyer's scale of allowance. 

8. In the event of the failure to deliver, or of short delivery, or of the rejection 
of any goods in exercise of any right or option arising under or conferred by this 
contract, buyers shall have the following option : — 

(а) To simply cancel the contract. 

(б) To claim and recover from the sellers the difference, if any, lictwoon the 
value at the contract price of the quantity of goods which shall not have been 
delivered or shall have been rejected, and the value of the like quantity of similar 
goods at the market rate at any station up-country or Karachi or in the home market 
on day next following the last day to delivery. 

(c) To buy at or Karachi the quantity of goods which shall not have 

been delivered or shall have been rejected, within the four business next 
suceeding the last day for delivery, and to recover from sellers the difference, if any. 
between the value at the contract price of the quantity of goods so purchased and 
the value of the same quantity at the rate of purchase. 

(d) If there shall be no goods available in the local market, the buyers to Lave 
the option of buying at Karachi, or at any other places up-country or in the home 
market and recover from sellers the difference between the contract, rate and the 
rate of purchase, due allowance being made for any difference in fioight or terms 
of purchase between the said two rates. 

9. If sellers shall commit a breach of any one or more of the provisions of this 
contract on their part to bo performed and a claim shall arise or be made by buyers 
for damage resulting for such broach, buyers shall bo entitled to retain ell moneys 
to the extent of their claim v hioh at the date of such breach or suhsequontly there- 
to may bo or b(JCOine payable by buyers to sollors under this or any other contract 
or transacition and on their <daim to damage for sucIj breach being ascertained by 
agroemoiit, award, a JudiciHl de<5ision, buyers shall be entitled to appropriate the 
mon(»ys which shall have been so retained by them against the damage payablo^to 
them under any agreement, award or decree that may be made, published or 
passed. 

10. The goods shall be despatched at sellers expense and risk by rail from any 

station in consignments of not less than one wagonload, the Railway Receipt to be 
made, out in the name of ^both as consignors and consignees. 

11. Buyers to have option of weighing the whole parcel or of taking at 
average weight as customary. 

12. In taking weights bags of more than one seer in excess of the stipulated 

weight of ^Ibs. net, not to be aooepted in the average. 

13. Terms of Payment 

(a> Buyers to advance sellers — % of the contract price of the goods, 

through their Artyas, at ^in exchange for Railway :^coipts. 

(h) Buyers, through their Artyas, to pay the balance of the contract price after 
analysing the goods and taking delivery as provided for in clause 14 of this contract. 

14. Contract price is understood for absolutely dry stuff and sollors shall without 
question or dispute accept as ffnal and conclusive the first report of the buyers made 
after arrival and examination of the goods at Karachi or Koamari as to quality, 
quantity, weight, refraction and allowance for dry ago, etc., if any to be made to 
buyers in respect thereof. Sellers to have the option to attend by their Agents or in 
person at Karachi or Keamari at the process of ascertaining refraction and weigh- 
ment, provided they are present at Karachi or Keamari without special notice while 
unbading and analysing. 
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15. Should any portion of goods to be deliTered under this contract arriTe at 

Karachi, or Keamari, in any respect unfit for shipment, buyers shall hare the 
option of rejecting the goods which shall so arriye or of taking the same with an 
allowance the amount whereof shall bo deremined by ^Karachi. 

16. In the event of non-delivery or short delivery or of the rejection of any goods 
in exercise of any right or option arising under or conferred by this contract, seller 
shall forthwith on demand refund to buyers the amount which shall have been 
advanced by buyers pursuant to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price of 
such goods. 

17. In the event of the rejection of any goods by buyers in exercise of any right 
or option arising under or conferrred by tto contract buyers shall notwithstanci^ng 
such rejection and without prejudice thereto and their rights thereon be entitled to 
retain the goods so rejected until the refund by sellers of the amount advanced by 
buyers pursuant to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price of such goods. 
Buyers shall give sellers notice of such retention and if within 10 (ten) days from the 
delivery of such notice at the last known place of the business or abode of sellers 
or either of them, sellers shall not refund the amount advanced by buyers on account 
of the contract price of the goods, buyers shall be entitled without the further notice 
to sellers, to sell the goods so retained, and to receive the sale proceeds thereof 
and apply the same to the repayment of the amount of their advance. 

18. In the event of buyers becoming entitled by virtue of this contract or by 
the exercise of any option hereby given to any allowance or allowances in respect 
of any goods the amount whereof shall exceed the balance of the contract price of 
such goods which shall have been retained pending the receipt of the report of 
the said buyers, referred to in clause 14 hereof, sellers shall forthwith on 
demand pay to buyers the amount of such excess. 

19. In case of any dispute whatsoever arising under this contract, the same is to 
be referred to two Europeans of Karachi, both of whom must belong to Mercantile 
Firms which are members of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, one to be nominat- 
ed by each party. I f any party fails to nominate an arbirator within 7 (seven ) days 
from the date of request from the other, the other party has the right to nominate 
both. In case the arbitrators do not agree, they will appoint an umpire. If the 
arbitrators do not agree as to the choice of the umpire within 3 (thnso) days the 
Chairman of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, or the gentleman acting for the 
time being as such, will be empowered to nominate one for them. The decision 
of the appointed arbitrators or the umpire shall be final and binding upon the 
parties. 

20. The acceptance at any time by the purchasers of a quantity loss than that 
contracted for, shall not under any circumstances bo taken to cancel the contract 
as to the balance to bo delivered. 

21. Under no circumstances can the seller claim impossibility of performance 
OT force majeure, for not fulfilling this contract. 

22. The persons signing on behalf of the seller and buyers declare that thev have 
a right to make the above contract on behalf of the said firms, and to also* agree 
to clause No. 19 on behalf of all the persons composing the firms they represent. 

23. The contents of this contract have been read over to us and duly understood 

by us and a copy given to us by , Artyas. 

SELLERS. BUYERS. ARTYAS. 

AND GUARANTEE BROKERS. 


P. P.- 


KARACHI. 





APPENDIX XXXVI— 

Btutt of refaction for “futures ” transactions in use by sixteen assodalions for vikeat 


41G 



* AppliM to DdUu^Cavrnpore 

t Applies to Kanclii-Buigla whstt.t (Bind and the Panjab)L 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. 

A t3rpioal form of contract for ** futures trading is adopted by the Sham 
Sander Trading Coy., Ltd., at Lyalipur, the more important features of 
which provide for the observance of the following conditions : — 

(a) All contracts to be in writing and delivery at Lyalipur. 

(b) Deposits to be paid to the Company within 48 hours of^ comple- 

tion of the transaction. The rates are 6X)ecifiod for each 
article. 

(c) After payment of the schedule margin money it is the duty of the 

buyer and seller to ensure that the Company is always in pos- 
session of sufficient margin of deposits to cover possible losses. In 
the event of the traders failing to deposit extra margin money the 
Company is entitled to sell or settle contracts at the buyer’s 
responsibility. 

(d) The selleis are obliged to issue delivery orders foi all transactions 

from the first to the fiftoonth day of the delivery month. 

(e) The buyers are responsible to have their purchases weighed over 

within five days from receipt of dt livory order from the Company 
and weighments are to commencie two hours after the goods 
have beim ajiproved. From the sixteenth to the twentieth 
day of the dulirory month the buyer may issue the letter of 
demand to th<> Company for the balance of transactions as 
struck on the fifteenth day. 

(/) The quantity of each commodity offered for delivery is not to 
exceed two hunched bags daily. No dolivorioa shall bo effected 
on rainy or very cloudy days. Such days aie not to bo consi- 
dered as working days. 

(g) Twenty-four hours after delivery of the goods, the full price thereof 

is to bo paid plus the recognised market charges. Payments 
to bo made at Lyalipur, 

(h) The production of any country other than India shall not be tender- 

able, 

(i) Scale of allowances : — 

1 % free tolerance for dirt and extraneous matter ; 

2 % for barley, and gram ; 

1 % for shrivelled ; 

1 % for slightly damaged ; and 
25 % for red wheat. 

A suitable sliding scale for woevilled grain according to the time of ths 
year is also laid down. 

(J) The goods are to be hand-cleaned for weighment. During har 
the goods shall be weighed by moans of beam scale and during 
the rest of the year by hand scale. 

(k) The packing shall be 2 maunds 28 soors per bag. The tare of the 

empty bag shall be taken as 3 lb. 

(l) The results of analysis as conducted in the office of the Company 

shall bo final, 

(m) Disputed regarding delivery shall be decided by two arbitrators^ 

one to be appointed by the aggrieved paity and the other by 
the Company, Arbitrators shall be appointed from the Direol* 
ors of the Company. 
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(n) Bliimtes regarding transactions or payments shall be decided by 

two arbitrators selected from the shareloldeis of the Ccmpany, 
one chosen by the aggrieved party and one by the Company. 
Arbitration fees to be paid by the losing party. 

(o) Adjustments of profit and less to or ficm the buyer or seller shall 

be made after transactions have been finally adjusted. 

(p) Interest to be paid at 6 per cent, per annvm cn the margin money 

during the wbolo poried and cn lie tnreunt of picfit or loss for 
the period between the contract date and the date of settle- 
ment of the transaction. 

(y) The minimum unit of transaction is ICO bags if the transaction 
involves a largo quantity the minimum quantity cffeied for 
delivery at any one time shall not be less than one unit of tran- 
saction. 

(r) List of charges'" payable to the Ccxrpcry ni all [sales and purchases 
are as follows : — 

ArAotf— — 


From' members ofthe Indian Merchants' 
Association,|]^Lyallpur . 

From non-mombeis • • « 

Brokerage 

Dharmao (Charity) 

OnusliaXa .. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 



. 0 

4 

0 

per 

centi 

. 0 

8 

0 

f* 

99 

. 0 

0 

6 

ff 

ft 

. 0 

0 

3 

99 


. 0 

0 

3 

9f 

. » 



APPENDIX XXXIX. 

QoHt4gUsring250 Mda. {109 bags) of wheat per teaam in kothas at some important markets in the Punjab, the United Promnees, Stnd and Bihar. 
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• At Saigodha, Mozafifarnagar, ShamU and Patna storage in bags » a common practice but particularly so at the Bret and last named markets, 
t The itmagf tton^e petiod for the Panjab and Sind maikets baa bemi icckoned as 6 months and that lor the United Provinaea and Bihar maiketaaa 4 



APPEISTOX XL. 

Co8i of storing 250 Mds, of wheat in pits (khaftis) in some of the most important markets of the United Frownces, 



Notb* — P j^orcr in brackets givv. tbe rapacity maa^ds) ot an avexiigc aized Khattu 
♦ Bb. 3 - 12-0 in tbe case of u.ore than one year old Ihatlu. 
t Average storage period has been tak»ii as 8 montba. 
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APPENDIX XLI. 

Costs of storing wheat at Muzaffamagar. 
maunds for an average period of 8 months. 


— 

Pits. 

Kothas. 

Concrete. 

Kachcha . 

In bulir. 

j 

In bags. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Rent . . 

15 0 0 

8 8 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

2 Lining (material) 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

0 fi 0 

0 3 0 

3, Handling (setting the lining, Ixlling 

2 4 0 

3 14 0 

1 7 6 

1 7 0 

and emptying). 





4, Depreciation on bags, etc. 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

6 4 0 

Total storing chargee 

18 0 0 

16 0 0 

10 7 6 

IS 14 6 




(«) 

(6) 

5. Loss in storage . . 



15 10 0 

31 4 0 



(c) 

id) 

{•) 

6. Discount for moisture and deterio- 


19 8 6 

3 14 6 

7 13 0 

ration in quality. 





Total 

18 0 0 

i 

34 8 6 

30 0 0 

54 IS e 


(/) 

(f7) 



Less for gain in weight 

3 2 0 

12 8 0 



Total net cost 

14 14 0 

22 0 6 

30 0 0 

64 16 e 

Cost per maund per month (pies) 

1*4 

i 

21 

2*9 

5-3 


See footnotes oa next page. 
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AFPENBIX 

(B).—SS0 mounds for an average perioi of 4 tnonOu. 


(1 to 4). Storing charges 
0 

6. Discount for moisture and deterio- 
ration in quality. 


Total 


6. Less for gain in weight 


Net cost 


Coet per maund per month (pies) 


Pits. 

Kotbaa. 

Concrete. 

Kachoha. 

In bulk. 

In bags. 

Rs. ▲. P. 

Bs. A. F. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

in 

15 0 0 

(ft) 

6 7 6 

(ft) 

11 14 6 

•• 

(*■) 

16 10 0 

(«) 

7 13 0 

(J) 

11 11 e 

18 0 0 

30 10 0 

14 4 6 

23 10 0 

(fc) 

1 9 0 

0 ) 

9 6 0 

(0 

9 6 0 

(9) 

12 8 0 

16 7 0 

21 4 0 

1 

4 14 6 

11 2 0 

1*6 

2-0 

•5 

M 


Unless otherwise specified the percentages in the footnotes below refer to the 
quantity stored and wheat has been valued at an average harvest price of Rs 2'8-0 
per maund. 

Notes — 

(a) @ 2J per cent, (mostly by weevil and rats). 

(1) @ f» per cent. 

(c) @ Ro. 0-1-3 per maund (based on actuals). 

(d) @ 3 pies per maund, 

(c) @ 0 pies per maund. 

(/) @ i P®** (average of actuals). 

(g) @ 2 per cent, (average of actuals). No gain has been*'disconntod ffor 8 months 
storage as this disappears after the end of the monsoon in the shape of dry age* 

(h) Rs. 4 have been deducted for 4 months rent. 

(i) @ Re, 0-1-0 per maund. 

(j) @ Ro. 0-0-9 per cent. 

W @ J per cent. 

il) @ IJ per cent. 













APPENDIX XLIt. 

Approximate net retnm* on tnresfment holding of « heat in certain Lig markets in the snrphts districts. 
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Apfjrox^mate end of th^ mo> ih a h at slocks af myoc 
(Thousand tons.) 
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ImperU and exports of wheat by rail and river into and from the different trade blocks of India during 1919-20 and from 1933-34 to 1935-36. 

(In thousand tons.) 
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Adapted from the * Accounts relating to rml and river-bome trade of India *. 
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APFEN 


Certain particulars in regard to grain trading assookUums 


Name of Association and 

Unit of 

Margin 

Principal sonroee 

Profit 

Bividende 

tmnsac- 

money 

of revenue 

and 

(103t-35). 

I’rovince. 

tion. 

(per bog). 

(Commission). 

IiOSS. 

PUNJAB. 

Amkits^b. 

Mds. 

Ks. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 


% 

The Amritsar Produce Ex- 

600 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 

Net Profit 

30 

change, Ltd. 



per contract. 

He. 39,022. 

The Traders’ Guarantee Trust 

600 

0 8 0 

0 2 6 

Be. 29,639 

30 

Co., Ltd. 



per contract. 

Lahorb. 






The lAhore Grain Merchants 

600 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

Net Profit 

16 

Co., Ltd. 



per 600 matmda. 

Bs. 14,676. 

Lyaixpur. 






The Indian Brothers Trading 

270 

1 8 0 

0 4 0 

Net Profit 

15 

Co., Ltd. 

The Sham Sunder Trading Co. 

270 

1 8 0 

per cent. 

0 4 Of 

Rb. 5,421. 
lie. 16,800 

1035-36. 

20 

Ltd. 



per cent. 

1035-36. 

(hCARA. 






The Bharat Krishna Trading 

250 

1 4 0 

0 8 0:}^ 



Co., Ltd, 



per cent. 



Gonii. 






The Bar Central IVading Co. 

250 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

. . 

15 

The Gojra Union Trading Co. 

250 

10 0 

per cent. 

0 4 0§ 

Net Profit 

100 




per cent. 

Rs. 12,016. 


The Satyawan Trading Co. . . 

260 

1 4 0 

0 4 0 






per cent. 



Ton A Tt:k Sinoh. 






The Gopalkrislma Trading Co., 

250 

1 0 0 

0 6 0 



Ltd. 



per cent. 



Taxpuanwala. 






The Tandliaiiwala Central 

250 

1 0 0 

0 6 0 



Trading Co. 



per cent. 



The Sandal Bar Trading Co., 

260 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 



Ltd. 



per cent. 



Jabaxwala. 






The Jaranwala Lakshmi Trad- 

260 

1 0 0 

0 3 0 

Bs. 6,000 

27*6 

ing Co., Ltd. 



per cent. Share- 
holder to pay 




Be. 60 per annum 



The Jaranwala Pratah Trading 

260 

1 4 0 

per share. 

0 3 8 



Co. 



per cent. 



Abifwala. 






The Nilibar Trading Co. 

260 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 



Sasgobha. 



peroent. 



The SwedethTiadingCk). .. 

600 

.14 0 

0 4 3 


60 




par dent. 



DIX XLVn. 

or produM exchanges in India. 
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Kftmes of oommoditiei 
dealt. 

Volume of trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contracts 
settled by 
actual 
deli\reries. 

%of 
deliveries 
to total 
volume of 
trading. 

Bemarks* 


(Tons). 

(Tons). 



Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
cotton seed and cotton. 

Do. 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

9,715,936 

8,412,443 

7,853,157 

5,401,982 

5.091,979 

02,647 

40,938 

37,445 

8,934 

5,128 

0-6 

0-6 

0*6 

0-07 

01 


Wheat and gram 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1,318.511* 

711,176* 

539,136 

4,^1 

4,117 

6-60 

0*76 

* Includes gram. 

Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
bardana and cotton seed. 
Do. 

1033-34 

153,840 

5,940 

3-8 

t Non-members are 
charged commission 
at Re. 0-8-0 percent. 
The total charges 
in this case amount 
to Re. 0-9-0 per cent. 

Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed and cotton. 

• • 



• • 

X The exchange re- 
tains oommission 

only 0-1-9 per Bs» 
100. 

Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed^bardana and cotton, 
t eat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed, sugar, oil bags. 

% 

Wheat 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

43,860 

44,185 

129 

129 

0-29 

0-29 

1 § Rebate on commia* 
sion paid to mem- 
bers. In 1936 this 
amoimt was Bs. 

3,796. 

Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
oil, gunny bags, cotton 
and cotton-seed. 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

11,187 

11,242 

478 

481 

4-28 

4-28 


Wheat, gram, cotton-seed, 
oil cake, sugar, toria, bags 
and cotton. 

Wheat, gram, cotton-seed, 
sugar and gunny bags. 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1935- 36 

21,994 

21,663 

13,143 

14,651 

22,371 

34,672 

.. 

, 



Wheat, gram, toria and oil, 
cotton-seed. 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1935- 36 

50,232 

45,558 

34,720 

1,259 

1,627 

1,048 

2*51 

3*67 

302 


Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed, sugar and oil. 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

26.082 

36,146 

26,210 

1,222 

1,231 

4*68 

3*40 


Wheat, gram, toria^ cotton- 
seed SM cotton* 

1933-34 

1934*35 

83,106 

63,674 

1,553 

1,565 

2-46 

8*46 

i 


Wheat, gram, toria, bags 
and ootton-seed. 


•• 

i 




Ii2a4IOAB 
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AFPm 


Name of Association and 
Province. 

Unit of 

transao- 

tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principle sources 
of revenue 
(Commission). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends 

(1934-36). 

Bahattddjk. 

Mds. 

Be. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


% 

The Bahanddin Trading Ck>., 
litd. 

Phuixerwait. 

250 

0 12 0 

0 2 9 
percent. 


■ 

The PhuUerwan Trading Ck)., 
Ltd. 

J ITLXO IK DTJR > 

250 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 
per cent. 


H 

The JnUundur Trading Co.» 
Ltd. 

250 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

per cent rebate 
@ 0-1-0 upto 500 
contracts in a 
year and 0-2-0 
over 500. 



The Bhisham Trading Co., Ltd, 

Mooa. 

250 

0 8 0 

Do. 

Net profit 
Bs. 2,719. 

12 

The Grain Trading and Bank- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Ludhiawa. 

250 

0 8 0 


Bs. 3,500 

15 

The Grain and Cotton Mer< 
ebants Co., Ltd. 

Fazilka. 

250 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 * 
per cent. 



The Mahadev Business Co., 

Ltd. 

250 

0 8 0 

0 1 3t 

per cent. 

I 


Perimal Bros, and Go. 

Moktsab. 

250 

0 8 0 

1 0 0 
per 100-* bags 
(2fi0md,.). 


H 

The Mnktsar Trading Syndi- 
cate, Ltd. 

Bitatikda. 

250 

0 8 0 


■■ 

H 

The Krishna Ca, Ltd. 

Dhttri. 

250 


0 S 6 
per 1(X> bags. 

Net profit 
Be. 9,144. 

74 

The Ganesh Beopar Bhandar, 
Co., Ltd. 

Babxtala. 

250 


0 2 0 
per cent. 

Net profit 
B4k 495. 


The Mahabir Tijarat Bhandar, 
Ltd. 

250 

•• 

0 1 8 
per oent. 

•• 

•• 

The Beopar Bhandar, Ltd. • « 

NabbauZh 

250 

• • 

0 16 
percent. 

•• 


The Marwmri Chamber of Com- 
meroe. 

250 

•• 

0 16 

per 100 maunds. 

Net profit 
Be. 3,400. 
No. of sbaree 
^ofBe.100 
each. 


The Aggarwai Chamber of Com- 
nwroei Ltd. 

250 

• • 


* * 

a • 
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Names of commodities 
dealt. 

Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contrar-ts 
set lied by 
actual 
deliveries. 

%of 
deliveries 
to total 
volume of 
trading. 

Bomarki. 


(Tons). 

(Tons). 



Whe%t, gram, toria sugar. 

19.33-34 

20.607 


.. 


cotton and cotton*seed. 

1934-35 

20,759 




Do. 

1933-34 

41,222 

679 

11 



1934-35 

41,628 

583 

1-4 


Wheat, gram, ootton-seed 

1933-34 

718,888 

937 

01 


and sugar. 

1034-35 

724.209 

944 

01 


Do. 

19.33-34 

7*20.378 

1,138 

015 



1034-35 

328.293 

400 

015 



1935-38 

229,83-1 

985 

0-41 


Wheat, gram and cotton- 

1933-:i4 

163,934 

61 

004 


seed. 

19.31-35 

193,1.36 

82 

0 04 



1935-36 

80,601 

202 

025 


Wheat, gram, cotton and 

.. 




* 0-1-0 per cootraci 

oottonoseed. 





is charged as rebate 






which is later on re- 






funded to members 






only. 






m 

Wheat, gram, barley, guara 

1935-36 

40,259 

92 

0-23 

t Rebate @ Rs. 10 

and cottou«eeed. 





per Hs. 100 of com- 






mission is given to 

Do. 

1034-35 

6,000 

NiL 

. , 

thoHc who record a 






minimum business 






of 10,000 bags 






annually. 

Wheat, gram, guara and 

1933-34 

10,064 

27 

0-26 


cotton-seed. 

1034-35 

10,138 

27 

0*26 


Do, 

1934-35 

246,076 

395 

016 



1935-36 

424,230 

1,562 

0*36 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara 

1934-35 

62,201 




and cotton-seed. 

1935-36 

40,001 

•• 

•• 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara. 

1934-35 

60,950 



^ Rape seed. 

ootton-seed and ssrsoii. | 

1935-36 

277,223 




Do. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Wheat, gram, guara, btifra. 



a • 



eotton-seed, yam, siigar 






andoilssedi. 






Do. 

•• 

•• 

* a 

•• 



nB 


LmiOAS 
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APPEN 



Unit of 

Margin 

Principle sources 
of Revenue 

Profit 


Name of Afliooiation and 

tranaao* 

money 

and 

Dividendii* 

Prorince. 

tion. 

(per bag). 

(Commission). 

Loss. 



Mda. 

Be. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


% 

SOKBPAT. 




The Sonepat Vaieh Trading Co., 

125 

0 10 0 

Oimmission and 

, . 

72 

Ltd. 



interest. 


(1833-M.) 

(t9M^S6.) 






68 

(1935-36.) 

The SokhSagar Trading Co 

125 

0 10 0 

Do. 

, , 

250 

Ltd. 





(1933-34.) 

300 

(1934-35.) 

20 

(1935-36.) 

UNITED’PROVINCES. 





Hapitr. 






The Chamber of Commerce . . 

26 

Be. 150 

1934-35 Commis- 

Bs. 1,840 

, , 


tone. 

per 25 
tons. 

sion Bs. 4,780. 



Hie Mahabir Vyopar Mandal . . 

200 

•• 

*• 

•• 


The' Grain Merohanta* Aaao- 

25 





elation. 

tons. 





Gbaziabad. 






The Kriahna Beopar Mandal 

600 

Rs. 150 

0 2 0 





per 600 

per contract. 





mda. 




The Ghaziabad Chamber of 

200 


Do. 



Commerce. 






MmnMTT. 






The Kaiaergunj Vyopar Co. . . 

250 

i 

•• 



Muzaffarkaoab. 






The' Grain Chamber, Ltd. 

200 

Be. 50 

, , 

Rs. 6,726 




per 200 


(net). 




mds. 




Saharabpub. 






The Grain Chamber, Ltd. 


*• 

Rs. 11,015 

Be. 7,225 
(net). 


Dbobano. 





The Beopar Mandal 

325 

*• 

Be. 1,036 

Bs. 160 
Profit. 


OHAN©AUai. 






The Chamber of Commerce . . 

12i 

Bs. 100 

1934-85 

Bs. 1,363 



tons. 

per 12^ 

Bs.719 @0-5-0 



Mobababad.I 


tons. 

per contract 



TheMoradabad Trading Co., 

. . 

, . 

Rs. 4,775 

Bs. 4,672 


Ltd. 




(net). 


BABmUiT. 






Beopar Blandid 

•• 


•• 

•• 


Hathbas. 






]8r Qopal Chamber, Ltd. 

.. 

. . 

Bs. 4,775 @ (MM) 

Bs. 1,066 




per contract. 



SiXABnaABAn. 






Bilmiitebad Merchanta^ Ltd. 

i 

" i 

• • 

•• 

•• 
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Futures % of 
oontraots deliveries 

N»mes of commodities Volume of trading settled by to total 
dealt* in wheat. actual volume of 

deliveries, trading. 



Wheats gnat, rapeseed 
andgitr. 


1935.36 12,673 


Wheat, gram, barley, peas, 
Qfhair, 


1933.34 6,488,250 

1934.35 2,933,400 


Wheat, sugar, cotton, ghee, 
etc. 


1935.36 3,931.025 


1933.34 368,607 

1934.35 538,500 

1935 36 197,864 

1933-34 2,001,778 

1934.36 1,947,618 

1935 36 972,740 


1933.34 207,239 

1934- 36 84,806 

1936-36 63,076 

1933-34 179,249 

1934.35 94,136 

1935- 36 26,336 


1935*36 291,210 


1936*36 126,779 
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Name of Assooiation and 
Province. 

Unit of 
transo- 
tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principle sources 
of B^venue 
(Commissioa). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends. 


Mds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


% 

BtJLAWDHHAHR. 

The Bolandshahr Pn*m Co., Ltd. 
The Baran Vyopar Mandal, Ltd. 


•• 

:: 

:: 

•• 

PORTS. 

Karachi. 

The Karftchi Indian Merchants 
Assooiation. 

25 1 
tons. 

m. 

Memberslup fee. 
DelivfTv order fee. 

0-8-0 per 

order, (c) 

•• 

•• 

CAIiCnTTA. 

The Calcutta Grain, Rice and 
Seeds Association. 

10 

tons. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

BoltBAY. 

The Grain Merchants As90> 
oiation. 

The Marwadi Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ltd. 

Seed Tradors Association 

25 

tons. 

• • 

Ready transactions 
only. 

- 

•• 


(a) Not available. 

(5) Calculated estimfito on the it'tual quantity of whnt knoxvn to Ho delivered apfainst futuros 
(c) For every tender of 2r> tons of produce the first t^ndonT shall pay a registration fee of 
tender form. 

Note. — The requiaito parti<ndar9 are not available in resi^cct of the following Asso- 
(1) The Punjab and '^ind I roders’ Chamber, Ltd., Oknra, (2) 7’he Channy (ianesb B(’Oj)at‘ 
(4) Snmodhi ’lradir.<r Cfi., Ltd. ISnrpodbn. (A) The Baha-uddin Ijiksbmi Trading 
Rajkmnar B.mkitijp nd roinmeuunl Cf), l.fd., Muktranr, (8) The Ainbtia Cbamler of 
Commm'ial A'.iocie.iion, Aligarh, (11) The Gamsh Vyopar Maudal, Ltd., Kasganj 
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DIX XLVn— concW. 


Names of commodities 
dealt. 

Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contracts 
settled by 
actual 
deliveries. 

%Of 
deliveries 
to total 
volume of 
trading. 


(Tons). 

(Tons). 


Wheat, barley, gram, toria, 
ootton-sced, rajxisecd. 

1934-35 15,000.000 
1936-36 

38,225 

48,750 

0-25 

Wheat, linseed 

1934-35 3,000,000 

•• 

•• 

A1 Jproduoe . . 

• . • • 

, , 


Wheat, linseed . , 

1 

934-35 8,000,000(5) 


0-6 

e • 


I'llct. 

r»e« 0 8 0. KacH Aucccoding tendoror shall pay Ra. 0-8-0 for eaob of hit contracts entered on the 
ciations 

Co., T.td.. l^fKn Channu, (3) The Knilnsh Arifwali Trading CJo., Ltfl„ Arifwala, 
Co., Ltd , liahi-iuldin, (0) The Mojra Coimnorml Hanliing Co., Lt<i., Moga, (7) The 
Commerce, Ainhala. (!)) Cliandausi Vyopar Mandul, Ltd., Chandaiisi, (10) The 
and tl2) Bnj Vyopar Mandal, Ltd., Muttra. 




of di^tlnUum between certain important wheat marhete. 
(Per standard mannd.) 

Notb. — ^Figures in brackets show peicratage of consumer’s price. 
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0 11 10 0 11 10 0 11 10 1 0 4 0 10 6 0 1 0 0 12 0 0 12 11 0 8 

(22-4) (20-2) {19-8) (27-3) (17-6) (2-1) (191) (21-7) (l«-7) 
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I 


e 


I 


■a 

S 




^(Iiicliidye of transportation charges to the assembling market). 

t No figure for margin is shown as tiiis is covered by tile gain in weight which goods earned down from the Punjab and Sind always Kalfae. 
t Diffeienee in basis acoonnto for 3 per cent to be dednoted from Karachi price. 
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APPENDIX 

Number of traneactions and volume of buaineee rdnHng to tcJieat reeordd 


Amociiitioii. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

1933-34. 

Punjab — 

1. Amritsar — 

(a Th« AmritaAT Produce Exchange, 

Ltd. 

(2i) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co,, Ltd. 

31,334 

47,720 

35,006 

55,139 

71,798 

2. Jullundur — 

The Bhisham Trading Co. 

6,056 

9,192 

7,049 

10,452 

13,093 

United Provinces — 

3. iJapur— 

(a) The Mahabir Vvopar Mandal . . 
(&) The Chamber oi Commerce 

4. Other Associattont 

1,286 

7,773 

604 

3,513 

17..329 

2,004 

2,974 

9,4.35 

2,160 

6,767 

20,341 

6,751 

9,425 

30,512 

12,024 

Total 

4n,im 

79,768 

60,624 

99,450 

136,852 

1934.35. 

Punjab— 

1. Amritscar — 

{a) The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
ch<inge Ltd. . , 

(6) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd 

36,000 

26,344 

44,214 

30,909 

33,978 

25,783 

35.977 

23,373 

40,295 

26,269 

2. Jidlundur — 

The Bliishfirn Trading Co. 

3,344 

4,762 

2,861 

2,736 

2,678 

United I»rovinoes — 

3. fiapur-- 

The Mahabir Vyopar Mandal . . 
\h) The Ch vrnber of Commerce .. 

4. OthiT AssociaixQM 

2,067 

16.634 

7,683 

2,376 

£1,107 

13,916 

2,212 

19,122 

13,829 

3,151 

17,591 

14,840 

4,663 

21,252 

16,531) 

Total 

92,081 

117,283 

97,785 

97,(507 

110,496 

1935-36. 

Punjab — 

1, Amrilsa/r — 

(o) The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
change, Ltd. 

28,774 

24,397 

24,643 

26,602 

30,749 

(h) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd 

25,118 

22,096 

19,460 

22,004 

23,213 

2. JuUundw^ 

The Bhishara Trading Co. 

997 

1,072 

1,269 

1,654 

2,248 

Untted PftovnfCBS— 

3. Hapur — 

(a) The liahabir Vyopar Mandal. . 

2,233 

2,080 

1,135 

1,402 

3,060 

(6) The Chamber of Opmmeroe .. 

1,528 

2,164 

401 

14 

71 

4. Other Aeeociatione 

4^277 

6,238 

8,081 

6,560 

16,381 

Total 

62,927 

58,047 

54,969 

58^126 

78,977 
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XLIX. 

by tertain grain exchanges in 1933-34 to 1935-36. 




















APPENDIX L. 


SetUement daiea, eondiiums and poinU of deliverp cU certain grain trade aeeoekh 

time. 


Awooiftltioiit. 

Submitsion of tenders (rules 
affecting sellers and 
buyers). 

Due date. 

Points of 
delivery. 

laditti H«rohAntg Ai- 
tooifttion, Sazaohi. 

On the first and last working 
day of the delivery period and 
on every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after 1 p.m. 
except on due date when it 
can be tendered after 2 p.m. 

(a) For contracts spe- 
cifically for Bailwav 
Receij^, one week 
after the last day 
(rf the period. 

(5) For oontraots 

providiim for deli- 
very to be complet- 
ed within a speci- 
fied period, the 

last day of the 
period. 

Thole Produce 
Yard, Kia- 
mari and 

City. 

The Amritear Produce 
Sxohezige, Limited, 
Amritear. 

(i) Seller’s option from 16th 
of the month preceding the 
due date up to 23rd up to 

4 P.M. on working days, ouy- 
er’s option from 24th up 
to the last day of the month 
op to 4 P.M. on working days. 
On due date up to 12 noon 
both sellers and buyers can 
exercise their options. 

16th of Hw (June- 
Jnly) and let of all 
other months specifi- 
ed. 

Town. 


(n) Seller’s option from 1st 
to 7th of Afar, buyer’s op- 
tion from 8th to 14th upto 

4 P.M. ; on 15th Har both 
buyers and selleis can exer- 
cise their option upto 12 
noon. 



The Lyallpur 8ham 
Bunder Trading 

^mpany, limited, 
LyaUpor. 

(i) ** Delivery Orders ” can be 
issued by the seller from the 
1st to 15th 2 P.M. of the 
month specified. 

• • 

e w 

j 

(m) ** Letter of Demand ** to 
be issued by the buyer from 
16th to 20th of the month 
specified for the balance of 
contracts found cm ISth of 
the month. 

Five days after issue 
of the “Delivery 
Order ’* or the re- 
ceipt of the ** Letter 
of Demand.” 

Towm 

The Bharat Krishna 
Tieditts Oompany, 
limited, Okara. 

The buyer or seller can demand 
or issue delivery order at any 
time between the 15tb and 

2 P.M. on the 20th of the 
month of settlement. 

Last day of the month 
specined. 

Town* 

The Qojra Union Trad- 
ing Company, Limit- 
ed, Gojra. 

Seller’s option up to 24th of 
the month of settlement. 
Buyer’s option on 25th of 
the month of settlement. 

Last day of the month 
specified. 

Town. 

The Partap Tradiim 
CSompany, limited, 
JaranWla. 

Scdler^s option up to 22nd of the 
month erf setufement. 

Bayer's option aftmr 22nd to 
the last day of the month of 
settfement. 

Last day of the month 
specified. 

Maiket. 
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APPENDIX L-c<mtrf. 

SMement daieSf coTiditions aridpoinUof deUvery at certain grain trade aaeoda- 

Hons — oontd. 


Aisociation. 


The Grain and Cotton 
Herohantfl Company, 

Tjndhijfcim.. 


The Chamber of Com- 
meroe, Hapar. 


The Chamber of Com- 
meroe, Chandanni. 


The Grain Chamber, 
Limited, Muxafiar’ 
nagar. 


The Beopar Bhaodar, 
limited, Bamala 

(Patiala State). 

The Qaneih Beopar 
Bhaodar Company, 
limited, Dhori 

(Patiala State), 


Sabmiasion of tenders 
(rules affecting sellers 
and buyers). 

Due date. 

Points of 
delivery. 

Seller’s option : — 



(t) From Ist to 12 Noon on the 
7th Har. 

•• 

•• 

(*») Other TOonf^s— 16th to 12 
Noon 23rd of the month 
preceding due date. 



Buyer’s option : — 



ii) liar — 8th to 12 Noon 14th 
Har. 

(ii) Other months — 24th to 
12 noon on the last day of 
the month preceding the. 
due (late. 

15th of Har and Ist of 
all other months 
specified. 

Town. 

Buyer’s and Seller’s option: — 



(t) Upto 12 noon on 15th 
Har. 

(u) Upto 12 noon on 1st day 
of all other months. 



Seller’s option : Bad* 1 to Sitdf 
10 (approximately the first 
26 days) of tlie month of 
settlement. 

• • 

•• 

Buyer’s option : Sadi 1 to 
Sudi 12 (approximately from 
16th to 28tti) of the month 
of settlement 

Sudi 15 or the last 
day of the month 
specified in the con- 
tract. 

Town. 

Seller’s option: Bad* 1 to 12 
noon on Svdi 10 (approxi* 
mately the first 25 days) of 
the month of settlement. 

Sudi 15 or the last day 
of month specified 
in the contract. 

Town. 

Buyer’s option : Sudi 13 (28th 
day) of the month. 



Sellers* option : From Bad* 1 
to 12 noon on Sudi 10* (ap< 
proximately the first 26 
days) of the month of settle- 
ment. 

Do. 

New Market# 

Sudi 1 to Sudi 10 (16th to 
25th). 



^Not ayaiUble. 




* XJpl^ /Sait 15 for pit wheati 
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APPENDIX Ij-wnM. 

SaUUment data, tonditiont and poitUtof deUvery <a certain gndn trade (Uioeia^ 

tiona — ooncld. 


Afsooiatiotii. 

Submission of tenders (rules 
sjSectmg aellcvB and 
bu3ren). 

Ihte date. 

Points of 
defivezy. 

1 

The Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce, hiiixilt* 
ed, Bombay. 

Sellers’ option ; upto 1 p.m. 
on Ist and all Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays socur- 
ing l>etween the 1st and 
last day of the month and 
upto 1-30 P.M. on due date 
or the last day of the 
month. 

Last day of the month 
of settlement. 

Within the 
Mtmioipal 
limits. 

The Calcutta Kiee, 
Crain and Seeds 
Association, Calcutta. 

Buyer’s and seller’s options: 
10th to last day of the mouth 
of settlement. 

Ist day of the month 
following the month 
of settlement. 

Howrah op 
Kidderpore 
docks. 

The Swedesh Trading 
Comyiany, Limited 
Sargodha. 

i 

Buyer’s and seller’s option: 
up to 20th. 


Town. 








APPENDIX LI. 

Prices of wheat and products in Calcutta 1933-35. 

(Per maaad of S2f lbs.) 
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Price* o/ whetU and products at Karachi 1933-36. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Average monihly wholesale prices of maida and ata, 
(Per maund of 82 2/7 lbs.) 
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APPENDIX LHI. 

Bye^laaivB for tbie iasp6ctio& and proper regulation of bakerioB. 


Under Sections 188 (e) (t) and 199 (t), Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, 

Approved by the Chief Commissioner vide his Notification No. 

Education, dated 26th July 1915. 

1. For the purpose of these Bye-Jaws Balcery '' means any r*see in 
which bread, biscuits or other such food of a European type p prepared 
or baked for sale. 

2. No privy, ash-pit, or drain shall be allowed within or i^nall communi- 
cate with a bakery. 

3. No drain or pipe for carrying off sullage water or sewage shall 
have an opening wdthin a bakery. 

4. All the inside walls, and all the ceilinr^ or roofs of a bakery whether 
plastered or not, and all passes and sta^r-cases within a bakery, shall 
be lime-washed at least once in every 6 months, and more often if the 
Health Officer of the Municipal Committee so directs ; and the floor and all 
kneading troughs, tables and utensils in the bakery shall be thoroughly 
scrubbed and washed with water daily. 

5. No person shall dwell or sleep in a bakery. 

6. There shall not be kept inside a bakery any hookah or any materials 
for smoking, or any bedding or soiled clothes or other articles not required 
for the purpose of the bakery. 

7. No person other than employees of the bakery or an inspecting 
officer of the Municipal Committee shall be allowed to enter a bakery. 

8. No animal shall be kept in a bakery. 

9. All flour, dough and other material used in preparing the products 
of a bakery shall be kept in clean receptacles and covered with a clean 
cover 

10. No person suffering from any contagious or infectious disease or 
from open sores shall be employed in a bakery. 

11. Every bakery shall be open at all reasonable hours to th^nspectlon 
of any officer of the Municipal Committee appointed in this behalf. 

12. Any person who commits a breach of these Bye-laws or abets the 
commission of such breach, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be 
piUiishable with fine which may extend to fifty rupees and when Ibe 
breach is a continuing breach, witjj a further fine which may extend 
to five rupees for every day after the first during which the breach 
continues. 
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APPENDIX UV. 

1^ MO D« A# 

/ 

0 . 0 . 

5X^1^0.174. 


AGREEMENT. 

BETWEEN 

The Agricultural Department, Punjab. 

Meears. Commission Agents at Mandi 

1. The firm mentioned has been authorised to sell the Department of Agricul* 
ture's wheat/ootton seed at the rate fixed by the Department. If seed is supplied 
to purchasers in bags, the commission Agents/Finn are/is authorised to mahe an 
additional charge on account of the price of such bags. 

2. The firm agrees not to sell any other wheat/ootton seed and to arrange 
satisfactory godowns for the seed. 

3. The registers and other necessary accounts shall be kept in Urdu, and shall 
always be kept up-to-date. They shall be available i^r checki^ at any lime by the 
Officers of the Agricultural Department. 

4. The firm will be responsible for collection of sale proceeds and for carrying 
out all other instructions relating to storage and disposal of seed. 

dk The Department will pay a commission of annas per maund on the 

seed issued for sowing purposes and will pay ordinaiy Mandi dues on any quantity 
not sold for sowing purposes, but sold off in open market. No Commission will be 
paid on (quantities transferred to other firms. 

6. The firm shall settle accounts promptly when the seed has been disposed of. 

7. The Commission Agents/Firm shall pay interest at the rate of 2 per cent 
per mensem if ^hey fail to pay the money to the Department at call. Interest will 
be calculated on the money collected and not paid at call. 

8. The Department reserves the right to forfeit whole or part of the commission 
earned by the firm in case of breach of any of the above not^ conditions. 

9. In case of dispute the decision of the Agricultural Officer in charge shall 
be final. 

10. This agreement will remain in force so long as the Commission Agent 
concerned acts as such or until the agreement is cancelled. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Punjab—^ 
Witness 


Commission Agents ; — 


Dated t h e *■■ ■ 193 « 
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